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CHAPTER XVIII. 

State of affairs in the spring of 1644 — Pestilence — Aggravated animosity of par- 
ties — Parliamentary account of their army and navy — King provisions and 
fortifies Oxford — Exchange of prisoners : refusal in the case of the Eoyal 
children — Pressing for recruits in Herefordshire, Monmouthshire and South 
Wales — Assessments and contributions — Morale of the armies — Religious sects 
— Vavasour recalled from his command and succeeded by Mynne, who defends 
Newent, his head- quarters, from an attack of the Gloucester forces — Second siege 
of Brampton Bryan Castle — It surrenders to Sir Michael Woodliouse, and, 
together with Hopton Castle, is destroyed by fire — Sir Robert Harley's devas- 
tations anddefaciDgs in London and Westminster — Establishment and efl&ciency 
of the parliamentary Committee of both Kingdoms — Mynne fortifies the church- 
yard at Ross — Massey advances to Ledbury and thence to Hereford — Murder 
of Pralph, vicar of Tarrington, by one of his soldiers — Comments upon it by 
the News-books on either side — Preparation of the Directory — State of the 
clergy and parochial affairs in Herefordshire — Treatment of Hawes, vicar of 
Kentchurch, by Royalists. 

There is a charm in some of the old romantic chroniclers that 
mightily recommends them, who amidst the turmoils of Courts 
and armies seem to have been ever alive to the beauties of 
that season which cheers all animated things. A writer of this 
class would probably have opened the present division of our 
subject in the following manner. 

Spring returned to Herefordshire. Its banks and woods 
put on their brightest green ; birds sang ; and flocks and herds 
sported in its pastures; the river Wye reflected the oaks of 
Rotherwas and the Castles of Groodrich and Wilton in its trans- 
parent waters : all nature was peace, and harmony and pleasure; 
but without — the war was raging as intensely as ever. 

That there were minds in which such feelings were afloat, if 
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they durst have indulged in them, is shown by an article in a 
journal called the Weekly Accompt.^ 

What a pretty Flower is this Prunrose in my hand ? How 
early it hath awaked to testifie to the world the approaches of the 
Spring ? How delightfully it throwes abroad it's grate full smell, 
and by degrees perfumes the neighbouring ayre ? How the glad 
leaves laugh on one another, and seeme to thank the Sun from 
whose influence they receive their beauty and their birth ? Surely 
(methinks) this Flower resembles the condition of a happy Subject 
in the times of Peace, and secure in the vertue and in the power of 
his Origiuall, is protected from the violence of the Windes, and the 
threatning Armory of the Hail. It is great pitie indeed, that being 
so newly so chastely begotten, it should fade away so soone : The 
dew of it's birth was the wombe of the morning. But, alas, what 
have we to do with any contemplation on the Spring ? or even on 
Peace itselfe ? Since our more obstinate sinnes, have condemned 
ns to more Winter of Affliction, and the horrour of a persevering 
War. 

The minds of men were too little at ease to attend to the 
reviving influences of the opening year, or admit consolation 
from outward things, when some of the sorest evils with which 
a nation can be afflicted pressed hard upon them.^ In addition 
to civil hostilities the epidemic that had existed from the be- 
ginning of the troubles extensively prevailed ; ^ and, to crown 
the whole, in various parts, and in the metropolis, a scarcity 
of corn, induced by waste and spoil, began to be felt, and 
gave rise to gloomy apprehensions. The same journalist, 

' Feb. 29. An anticipation of the manner of Hervey will be recognised in 
this extract: two articles also are in the same paper, May 8 to 15, and 15 to 
22, in which a similar strain of thinking is adopted. These are a series of leading 
articles in a style different from the other news-books, many of which, filled with 
mere comments upon events, rather than relations of the events themselves, are 
meagre and barren of such information as could be desired. 

2 "We are now come to a dreadful year; — dreadful on account of mutual 
exasperation and ferocity :— were it not for the great moral lesson that this portion 
of English history contains, and that a just apprehension and abhorrence of civil 
trouble should never be lost, the tale were better left untold. As it is tho 
writer has sometimes paused, and been ready to ask himself whether any reader 
will follow him through all this labyrinth of civil slaughter. [This may have 
been intended for 1645.] 

3 It is described by Sydenham. It visited even the towns and villages in 
Herefordshire, and some of the inhabitants sought refuge in London : this was 
the case with Sir Edw. Powell's family, whose lady and her companion left Pen- 
gethly in consequence. 
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within a few weeks, adverts to this state of things in a thrilling 
strain.^ 

Readers, in what a sad and pittied Age do we live ? We have 
felt the hand of sicknesse, we have seen the fury of the sword, and 
we feare the horrour of the want of bread. 'Tis a disease to live 
in the days of sicknesse. It is a torment, to grone under the edge 
of Warre ; hut it is Desolation, to perish by the tyranny of Famine. 
Yet when these three are threatned to meet in one Kingdome to 
make up one perfect judgement, how had we need to examine and 
ahhorre the first beginnings of these unnaturall proceedings, and 
pursuing Peace (though through the heart of Warre) to labour to 
make even with heaven and earth. 

Could any other ingredient be wanting to fill the cup of misery 
to the brim, there was one at hand which the coming year bid 
fair to supply. For it was as truly as it was prophetically 
remarked by the King in one of his messages to the House of 
Lords, not only ' that the heavy judgments of Grod's plague, 
pestilence and famine would be inevitable attendants of this 
unnatural contention,' but ' that in a short time there would 
be so general a habit of uncharitableness and cruelty contracted 
throughout the Kingdom, that even peace itself would .not re- 
store his people to their old temper and security.' We have 
repeatedly to notice the inexcusable tone of a part of the press, 
which, while ministering to the popular passion for wrangling 
it sometimes affected to lament it, and unceasingly presented 
a lamentable picture of its effects, held out no hope of imme- 
diate repose. Booker's Almanack for the present year, whose 
predictions, like those of Lilly, were appealed to with confident 
expectations of fulfilment and anticipations of success, comes 
forth with the revolting epithet of ' Bloody ' in its title, 
mysterious configurations in its coarse wood engravings,^ and 
ill-boding prophecies, which are only intelligible as descriptive 
of the public inclination towards the terrible and the severe. 
Strenuous efforts for preparation on both sides gave more 
certain indications of an obstinate trial of strength.^ The 

* 

1 WeeMy Accompf, Wednesday April 17. 

2 One of these is remarkable as pointing at the expectation of the catastrophe 
-which was to befall Archbishop Laud, whose trial had commenced. In March 
are * three gentlemen led by one bearing a pole-ax before them, and one bearing a 
crosse upon his neck following them, & in the last place a great block.'— The 
whole consists of trash, bi;t it is of a gloomy and ferocious character. 

3 Waller put out a manifesto against neutrality in April. 

B 2 
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armies of Essex and Waller were each to be increased to 1 0,000 ; 
that of the Earl of Manchester amounted to nearly 14,000, and 
an ordinance was passed for the contribution of the value of one 
meal per week, from every householder for his family for six 
months, to help in carrying on the war. With this, in addition 
to all former and existing supplies, by loan, subscription, con- 
tribution, weekly assessment, sequestration and excise, they went 
forward with renewed ardour ; and it was their desire to bring 
on a decisive battle. One of their provisions for repair of the 
navy was the fallage of 1,000 trees upon the estates of the 
Marquess of Worcester ; ^ and their power at sea was paramount, 
inasmuch as the shipping employed by the King in the different 
ports of England had been recently estimated at no more than 
26 sail from 20 to 300 tons.^ Charles saw that no time was to 
be lost ; and the minutes of councils of war exhibit great energy 
at his head-quarters. They took into consideration^ the pro- 
visioning and fortifying of Oxford, for which serious alarm 
began to be entertained.'' Many of their stores were exhausted. 
Salt came from Droitwich under convoy from Evesham. Bristol 
sent up powder. Gruns and ammunition, that had been pre- 
pared at the foundries, were ordered from the counties of Wor- 
cester, Stafford and Salop ; and contracts were entered into for 
casting more. Field-pieces were wanted ; and as brass cannon 
had been improperly employed in the defence of towns to the 
prejudice of the train, these were removed, and iron substituted 
for them ; and 53 oxen, that had hitherto been attached to the 
artillery,^ were to be discarded and sold for the purchase of an 
additional number of draught horses. GraiTisons planted at 
Evesham and Dudley Castle received supplies. 

]Mutual convenience and strength were obtained by the 
exchange of useful oflScers and other prisoners.^ Some were 
released who had long been under restraint. Sir Thomas Luns- 

» On the confines of Sussex and Hants, near Portsmouth— oak, ash, and elm 
for supply of his Majesty's Navy Koyal. — L. J. April 16. 

2 C. J. Feb. 10. 

3 April 14. 

4 Oxford had in the former year been suggested as the place against which 
siege should have been laid ; but Essex, listening to the advice of the old soldiers 
had declined it, and invested and took Eeading. The question now returned 
whether they should not attempt it. 

5 Their feet, from their contractile or collapsing power, are more easily raised 
from the deep clays than are the hoofs of horses. 

6 There had been an exchange of prisoners early in 1643. 
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ford and Sir Edward Stradling,^ detained in Warwick Castle 
ever since Edge Hill battle, were set at liberty against Captain 
Ludlow and several others : but Sergeant-Major Bridges had 
express orders to wait till it was ascertained that the King had 
loosed his captives, ere these should be allowed to depart.^ The 
conduct of Vavasour had probably not been forgotten. A 
trumpet was sent to the Earl of Essex by Ruthven to obtain the 
children of Lord Arundel of Ward our kept in London ; but when 
the King made the young Duke of Gloucester and the Princess 
Elizabeth the subjects of a proposal to the Parliament, instead 
of acceding to it, they mortified him by the immediate ap- 
pointment of two of their own divines, the brothers Obadiah 
and William Sedgwick, to be their tutors.^ While it is painful 
to observe children thus brought within the pale of suffering, 
we have to record that courtesies were not utterly banished. A 
female servant was permitted to enter London, and provide 
requisites for the approaching lying-in of the Queen Consort; 
and two of the ablest medical men, with their attendants, 
carriages and baggage, obtained passports in due time to go to 
Exeter and wait upon her. The professional diaries of Sir 
Theodore Mayerne suggest the triumphant charities of the 
healing art, and its noble superiority to occupations linked only 
with the baser passions of mankind. In them occur the names 
and cases of Henrietta Maria, John Pym, the Princess Elizabeth, 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, and a crowd of discordant associations — 
human beings having little feeling in common, some of them 
mortal adversaries, yet all united in seeking to the physician 
for aid, and each alike the object of his care. 

The increase of numbers in the parliamentary forces de- 
manded a corresponding augmentation of the royal army. The 
Coningsbys had leave of absence in February to recruit in their 
native country for the regiment of Colonel Fielding, in which 
they were serving ; and in April instructions were forwarded to 
Commissioners in the Associated Counties on the south of the 
Principality for a press according to these proportions : — 

' Stradling arrived in Oxford May 18, and died there of a fever June 20 
ensuing. — Dugdale, Diary, 67, 70. 

2 M8S. Harl. 6802. 97, 98. — Eutliven wrote also to offer fhe release of the 
Earl of Lothian, if the King's children were sent to Oxford: but the proposal was 
' utterly disliked.' —L. J. March 2. 

3 C. J. March 2. 
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In the mean time assessments were fixed for the regular main- 
tenance of the soldiery, that they might be less liable to run 
into disorder ; ^ but in spite of the rules that had been issued, 
the gentry, who had authority to settle and collect the rates, 
found great obstacles in levying contributions and arrears. In 
Salop the Sheriff and Commissioners were negligent,^ and in 
other parts a military government seemed to be intruding itself. 
Mercurius Britanicus'* taunts the Oxford journal with this. 

He tells lis of a Contribution setled by the County of Worcester 
for the King's forces, but I pray remember too what they usually 
call contributions, when they bring in a great plunder, then they 
print presently this was a Contribution, if you did but see the war- 
rants that hath gone about in that County of Worcester, writ in 
BuperVs old strain (they say) of threatning, plund'ring, and 
ravishing, and firing and yet they have the impudence to call this 
ContHbution.^ 

It cannot be denied that in some points the conduct of the 
soldiery in camp or quarter was highly immoral. To remove 
a part of the old stigma of profaneness, against which Chilling- 
worth at Oxford had solemnly protested, and which still excited 
a general abhorrence, Charles revived his proclamation against 
oaths, commanding his men regularly to attend, and the chap- 
lains daily to perform divine service at the head of every 
regiment, in the presence of all the oflScers ; and that every 
ofi&cer and soldier might the better know their duty, the military 
orders were to be read publicly every Sunday morning. The 
martial mode of putting this forth by beat of drum and sound 
of trumpet did not pass unnoticed. ' You see they are begin- 

» MSS. Had. 6802. 60*. 

2 An assessment in the parish of Clifford at the western extremity of Here- 
fordshire in Januar}' amounted to 29^. 

3 MSS. Harl. 6802. 181. •* [Such was the original spelling.] 
^ Merc. Brit. March 11 to 18. 
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niiig to reform; and they do it by proclamation and an assembly 
of trmnpeters instead of an Assembly of Divines.' On the other 
hand, Green, the absent pastor of Pencomb, who sat for 
Herefordshire in that assembly at Westminster, preaching be- 
fore the House of Commons at Saint Margaret's on a fast-day 
(April 24th) pressed the necessity of a deeper reformation : — 

Is all the rubbish of our Church and State removed ? God be 
blessed much is, but is there not too much remaining ? Are there 
no more oaths in our streets, in our armies ? No Aclians in our 
camps, that either beare too great affection to some rags of the Baby- 
lonish garments of Rome ? or look more after our shekels of silver, 
and wedges of gold ; more to the pay, then an end of the war and 
the welfare of Church and State ? Is there no more drunkennesse 
in our taverns, no falsehood in our shops, no whoredomes in our 
chambers, no excesse and vanitie in our attire ? What meanes that 
costlinesse and lightnesse in apparell, it may be, even on this day of 
mourning 

Non est conveniens luctibus ille color. 

Surely sable colours will best suite with sad times.* 

The thanks of the House for this coarse and earnest appeal were 
conveyed to the preacher by Sir Robert Harley, and he received 
the customary sanction for printing his discourse. It was, 
however, remarked on this very day, and is entered upon their 
Journal, that the members themselves began to relax in their 
attendance at church on these services of humiliation, and such 
defaulters were threatened with a fine. A cause of this inatten- 
tion might be that Presbyterianism, which had set the example 
to division, was yielding to a variety of sects, — all, as a by- 
stander notices, seekers of truth, but more or less at variance 
with each other. His remonstrance is severe, but energetic, 
and it will be seen that he is attached to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Established Church. 

Our seduced Protestants will have no set Formes of Prayer, but 
what proceeds immediately from their owne Fancies. — This is their 
Truth. — Our Semi-separatists, will heare our Sermons, (if they like 
the Teacher) but no Divine service. — This is their Truth. — Our Sepa- 
ratists, will not communicate in our Churches, nor joyne in our 

* Nehemiah's Teares and Prayers for JiidaKs Affliction, ^-c, Neh. i. 3, 4. — In 
this sermon there is a pointed allusion to the revival of archery, which was a 
favourite project with the Lord General. ' The Bow and Arrowes were in former 
ages the glorie of our Nation, many glorious Victories gotten by our English 
Archers.' 
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Congregations. — That is their Truth .^ — Our Anabaptists, will not 

baptize till years of discretion and re-baptize. — That is their Truth. 

Our Antinomians will have no Repentance. This is their Truth. 

Our Independaiits will have an universal Parity ; This their 

Truth. 

.... When shall we have Feace^ if not, till all these Truths 

meete ? ' ^ 

Sir John Wintour, having renewed and settled several garri- 
sons on the Forest side, thought himself secure of that country ; 
and it was presumed that he had reduced all opposition to 
obedience, and formed a lasting barrier to any inroads.^ Such 
was the language of certain letters and documents in his favour 
sent from Oxford on the last day of the year 1643. His 
j&delity and diligence had moved the King to appoint him 
Commander-in-chief there, conditionally, receiving his orders 
from Sir William Vavasour. For the maintenance of his forces 
the Commissioners and treasurers of Monmouth and Hereford- 
shire were to pay him the monthly contributions raised in those 
parts, besides a monthly sum of 800^. ; and they were to be 
ready upon all occasions to aid him with their trained bands or 
other troops, upon notice of any violent or dangerous eruption 
from Grioucester. The regiment of horse lately belonging to the 
Earl of Cork but now to the Prince of Wales was to be placed 
at his disposal, with some of Mynne's foot, and others from the 
two counties ; and one or more of the largest pieces of ordnance, 
if they could be spared, with their appurtenances were to be 
sent to him from the city of Hereford. Vavasour and Lord 
Herbert received instructions on this subject at the same time ; 
but affairs were about to take a different turn with Vavasour : 
the next messenger conveyed his recall. It happened that 
Waller having obtained reinforcements engaged with Sir Ealph 
Hopton (March 29) and handled him roughly at Alresford in 
Hampshire ; where Clarendon confesses the King's horse behaved 
ill, and again shrunk before Sir Arthur Hesilrige's * Lobsters' ; 
and the statement seems to receive some confirmation from the 
papers of Sir Edward Walker, showing that a warrant was 
shortly after issued for raising a troop of 100 cuirassiers. This 

' The Loyal Convert, 1644. 

2 [He had experienced, however, some difficulty, as appears from a long letter 
to Rupert, dated Chepstow, Feb. 28, in which he describes a mutiny among his 
6oldiers.] 



1644] LORD CHANDOS. 9 

reverse was the immediate cause of Vavasour's removal. His 
order, dated at Oxford, April 2, directs him to draw out of 
Gloucestershire the forces under his command, leaving sufficient 
in Tewkesbury and the Forest of Dean ; and he was charged 
not to remove the garrison from Sudley Castle where Sir 
William Morton, sheriff of the county, was Grovernor. Its 
regular complement of foot was 300 ; and the regiment of Lord 
Chandos quartered in Worcestershire was to march thither. 
Francis Walker of Bowden's Forge, near Ludlow,^ was to send 
one iron piece of nine-pound bullet to be employed for its 
defence ; and Mr. Foley^ was to deliver 100 shot for the same 
purpose. Considering that to give the principal command in 
that county to some person of honour and interest therein 
might remedy the evils brought upon it, as his Majesty ex- 
pressed himself, by the frequent incursions and oppressions of 
the rebels in Gloucester, he cast his eyes upon Lord Chandos ; 
and was disposed to have appointed him Colonel-General in the 
room of Vavasour. But, having recently put the whole of this 
country under the command of Prince Rupert,^ he wrote to 
him, that he would do nothing without his knowledge and 
approbation ; and while he recommended that nobleman upon 
the score of loyalty and courage, of which, indeed, sufficient 
proofs had been given, he added his entire acquiescence in a 
refusal of that recommendation, should his nephew think lit 
otherwise to dispose of that command. This deference of the 
King to the Prince is not more striking than his ignorance 
respecting the individual whom he intended to promote. Lord 
Chandos had certainly shown his attachment to the royal cause; 
and had bravely charged at the head of his regiment in the 
battle of Newbury; but for some reason, arising probably out of 
the ascendancy or temper of Rupert, had grown cool or disgusted, 
and had actually solicited a pass from the Earl of Essex, and 

* He also received an order for four iron 9 -pounders with bullets for 

Eyesham. 

2 Of Stourbridge, the friend of Baxter. Orders dated April 19. MSB, Harl. 

6802. 88, 89. Iron pieces were cast at Bridgnorth. Ibid. 173. 

3 [His commission was made out at the end of March as President of North 
Wales, with the addition of the counties of Gloucester, Hereford, Monmouth, 
Brecknock, Cardigan, Caermarthen, and Pembroke. He had also the command of 
Staffordshire ; and on April 23 Gloucestershire was added, with a special recom- 
mendation of Wiutour and Mynne, certified in an autograph P.S. as not obtained 
by importunity.'] 
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already been a fortnight in London.^ Eupert exercised his 
patronage ere long in the selection of riper soldiers. It was 
time that other qualifications than those of civil rank should be 
looked to in a choice upon which so much was at stake ; and it 
is perceivable in several appointments that he had favourites to 
whom he rather inclined than to the higher nobility. Colonel 
Nicholas Mynne succeeded to Sir William Vavasour in the 
counties of Grloucester and Hereford ; that of Monro outh was 
also placed under his care.^ 

The final departure of Vavasour was a signal to those who 
had charge of the ammunition that had long been pent up at 
Warwick, and they conveyed it by portions to G-loucester. 
Massey was thus better prepared to resume offensive operations. 
His aim was to penetrate into Herefordshire. Mynne was still 
at Newent ; he had cut down the bridge at Maisemore, and 
given Gloucester an alarm from the Vineyard Hill ; and his 
style of opening upon them indicated a purpose of acting very 
differently from his predecessor. In the want of horse which 
enfeebled the Governor of Gloucester, that officer proposed 
to the brigade of Commissary-General Behr, a foreigner, who 
had escorted some of the supplies from Warwick, an inclusion 
beyond Leominster, where Brampton Bryan, now a second time 
in danger, urged him by frequent entreaties for relief. But 
they declined entering upon an expedition so far into the core 
of a hostile country, though they were prevailed upon to join the 
Gloucester foot in an attempt upon Myrme's head quarters.^ 

^ He died of small-pox in 1654. — Banks, Baronetage. 

2 His commission is dated June 12. 

^ [On April 10 Mynne informed Skippe at Ledbury that Behr's forces, mostly 
Dutch, 600 horse and 13 colours, were mustered on Huntley Heath, and requested 
a supply of provisions and saddles and bridles. — April 11, he expected to be 
'begirt' the following night, but hoped to avoid it, — April 13, Vavasour at 
Upton wrote to Rupert in his usual dissatisfied style that Mynne was likely to 
lose his regiment, from persisting in holding Newent and Upleaden, two indefen- 
sible places, contrary to his thrice repeated orders. Again the same day he 
wrote to him from Hereford to say that Mynne was in a sad condition, with 440 
foot and 20 horse, surrounded by above 600 horse and 1,000 foot, and that he had 
written to Wintour to draw out the three Forest garrisons, and to the High 
Sheriff of Monmouthshire to raise all the forces he could, but they could not be 
trusted ; and unless Rupert would send help all South Wales would be lost, and 
he had but townsmen and 100 pressed men to defend Hereford, and did not trust 
the county, and wished the Prince to recall the horse from the siege of Brampton. 
The letter is an amusing specimen of apprehension. But Mynne, though he may 
have been rather adventurous, and seems not to have been quite at his ease, 



l^^-*] BEHR DEFEATED AT NEWENT. 11 

Behr had the command: the attack was made early in the 
morning,! and continued for three hours. Many of the forlorr 
hope were killed before the works, and others wounded were 
carried off in carts to Grloucester. The retreat of the assailants, 
who were pursued to some distance,^ was made with such haste 
that they abandoned two pieces of ordnance, which were found 
in a lane. These were probably the guns that left an impressior 
visible for many years after upon Newent steeple. Had this 
enterprise terminated in the loss of the town and garrison, i\ 
might have been immediately followed by an inroad deep anc 
wide into Herefordshire, An order from the Lord Grenera! 
called Behr away. 

Wright, the physician,^ continued to hold Brampton Bryar 
Castle : the three younger children of Sir Robert Harley, whon 
their deceased mother had left in his charge, servants, desperate 
runaways * and others made up the number of inmates to abouj 

knew how to take care of himself that day, and had disposed of Behr befor< 
Vavasour's terrified despatch was penned. And by the 19th Brampton having 
fallen, Vavasour was full of a scheme for marching into Pembrokeshire wit! 
1,200 foot and 400 horse, besides levying 3,000 foot and 1,000 horse in Hereford' 
shire for its security. — According to a curious notice in Warburton (ii. 439) 
Charles wrote of him as one who could agree with no man in his dominions.] 

^ April 13. 2 The pursuit was abandoned for want of horse. 

' [The statement in the Military Memoir of Colonel John Birch, 175, that he was 
subsequently physician to the Protector, and made a Baronet by him, is incorrect. 

^ [The adventures of one of this class, who had however left the Castle at z 
previous period, form an amusing comment on the expression. From a charge 
preferred by Howell Lloyd, Captain of the County Troop of Eadnor, and preserved 
among the Ottley MS8. at Pytchford, against William Jones, a lieutenant undei 
Brereton, it appears that he and his brother Howell were the instigators of the 
surprise of the Eoyalists by Stamford's party at Presteign ; that being afterwards 
in Eadnor county gaol, he prevailed with "Waller, then in Hereford, to send twc 
troops of horse to liberate himself and all the prisoners, and to plunder the 
Eoyalists ; he then obtained forces at Brampton Bryan to plunder the house o\ 
Hugh Eloyd, Esq., the High Sheriff of Eadnorshire ; he shot one of Captain 
Howell Lloyd's servants and rifled his house ; served among the defenders o1 
Gloucester; returned to Brampton; headed a party thence to surprise Colonel 
Lingen's quarter at Knighton ; continued in the castle till Christmas, ' robbing 
and plundering diverse of his Maj'y" faithfull Subjects,' and finally fled to Nant- 
wich where he was captured in the fight and lodged in Shrewsbury gaol ; and 
there he was identified and removed to Hereford, where he remained two years 
* to the utter ruyne of himselfe his wife and 5 small Childrene.' But as appears 
from S. T. 1, xxxviii. 141, his turn for revenge came. When the country 
changed masters, one Howell Jones, no doubt his brother, deposed against 
Howell Lloyd, that he had forcibly imprisoned the celebrated preacher Vava- 
sour Powell, that he ' was a violent blond-thirsty man against any good and 
godly man in that Countrey & that he carried away one W'^ Jo7ies ^prisoner,' &c., 
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70 : among these were three ministers of parliamentary prin- 
ciples, who had found shelter there, and by their discourse and 
exhortations sustained the spirits of the rest. Knowing what 
might be expected they were not unprepared for assault or 
blockade. None of the tenants had paid any rent for some 
time previous to the death of Lady Harley, every estate being 
under sequestration, so that she could leave no money for main- 
tenance of the household or any hired fighting men ; * and as 
Sir Eobert was incapable of furnishing them with means of 
support from London, their provisions, of which they had con- 
siderable store, had been laid in by military visits to the 
inhabitants in the neighbourhood ; but it is said that they 
were in great extremity during the second siege for want of 
firing. Of this siege there remains little circumstantial detail.^ 
What was left in the former perished in the latter devastation. 
Woodhouse brought his regiments from Hopton Castle imme- 
diately before it in their state of excitement, and profited by 
the terrible impression made by the massacre.' Wright twice 
rejected his summons and seemed bent upon extremity of 
defence ; that awful instance of cruelty had almost driven him 
to despair. Yet his was a situation of great difficulty. Should 
he refuse to surrender, and a breach be effected, every one might 
be put to the sword : should he yield, he expected they must all 
perish by cold-blooded execution. Upon any terms tendered by 
those whom he believed to be treacherous, and was sure were 
bloodthirsty, he knew not how to rely : it seems he mistook 
the conditions upon which More had surrendered. An indirect 
channel of negotiation, however, devised by the besiegers put 
an end to this dilemma. It was contrived by the intervention 
of the late Governor of Hopton Castle ; and shall be related in 
his own words. 

and had ' plundered 2000 pounds wyrth by the Countreys reporte, & was present at 
the burning of Brampton, &c.' The accused, not worth above 20^. per ann. and 
150/. in debt, with a wife and four small children, was fain to excuse himself 
how he could. Such were the men, and such the proceedings of the time.] 

* Wright himself lent money for the support of the soldiers. — Brampton 
Bryan M8S. 

2 [Some interesting letters in the Rupert Correspondence, supplying many 
particulars, had doubtless not come under the notice of the author when this was 
written. They will be found in Appendix XVI.] 

^ [His cavalry had in the mean time been pillaging the country so mercilessly, 
that the Herefordshire Commissioners had applied to Vavasour, as his superior of- 
ficer, to remove them. He wrote to Rupert on the subject from Painswick, April 1.] 
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Two days before taking Brampton Castle, Captain Deane, in 
Sir Michaell Woodhouse's Regiment, pretended he came to see me, 
and in disconrse told me they bad battered the castle so, they were 
ready to enter ; and now ready to spring a mine. If I desired to 
have them saved, I might do well to persuade them to yield. I 
told him I had no means to write. He said, he would convey the 
letter. I told him I would write what I heard. So I wrote to 
Dr. Wright, that I heard that Brampton Castle was not like to 
hold out long, and the conditions were granted : better to surrender 
than stay too long ; but I left it to his more wise consideration. 
He answered me, he heard Sir Michaell Woodhouse broke his con- 
ditions with me ; for he promised quarter, as he heard, and therefore 
would not treat with him. I replied, that we were referred to his 
mercy. So they treated and agreed. I hoped it saved blood ; but 
I confess I had great reluctance with myself, knowing it was their 
own end they sought after ; therefore I wrote warily, expressing I 
was a close prisoner.^ 

Thus Brampton Bryan Castle, at that time the only hold of 
the Parliamentarians in the county, sank under the power of 
their enemy. Sixty-seven persons were here taken,^ about 100 
arms, two barrels of powder, the residue of that family plate, 
of which its possessor had freely contributed a share towards 
the outfit of the Lord General's army, together with food 
enough, it was computed, to have maintained them for a whole 
twelvemonth. The captors reckoned, perhaps over-nicely, that 
two years to a day had elapsed since it had been placed in a 
state of resistance ; and they determined it should be rendered 
defenceless for the time to come. The advantages that the 
site of this building enjoyed were chiefly those of peace : in 
earlier days it was stately and safe. Upon a gentle elevation 
above the meadows of a delightfid vale watered by the Teme, 
and embayed in hills, among which the Britons under Caractacus 

^ Blakeway, Sheriffs of Shropshire, 219. [In an unpublished letter of May 24, 
found by the late Lady F. V. Harcourt among the Harley papers, from Colonel 
More to Colonel Harley, relating to an exchange of prisoners, but making no 
reference to his own part in the afifair, is the following obscure allusion :— ' Doctor 
"Wright I feare is gone towards London much agaynst his owne mynde : He endured 
two or three strong sumons. At last importunitye prevayled or rather affeccion 
at that instant gott advantage over his iudgm'— S-- beleeve me he is a true 

frend.'] 

2 April 17. After three weeks' siege {Merc. Belgicus, 1685). The prisoners 

were marched to Shrewsbury {Merc. Aul.) [including Sir R. Harley's children. 

Eor a letter from him to the Earl of Denbigh respecting them see Appendix XVI.] 
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are believed by some to have made a last stand against the 
Koman arms, it reared its lordly towers, and in the time of its 
perfection and prosperity was powerful to the eye of a spearman 
or archer, taught hereditary respect to dependants, and defied 
the puny audacity of borderers. It appears to have derived 
much strength from ancient art, though, in common with many 
of the old fortified dwellings, it had little to oppose even to 
the imperfect artillery of the seventeenth century. But be this 
as it might; had it surpassed Windsor in dignity, or Kenilworth 




RTJINS OF BRAMPTON BETAN CASTLE. 



in beauty, being such as it was, it would not have been spared 
by the ruthless hands into which it had fallen ; for it was the 
much loved home of an avowed adversary of the King, one 
whose defiance had commanded it to be kept in arms against 
him ; it had rejected many a summons ; it had formally resisted 
in two set sieges ; its demolition was accordingly decreed, and 
carried into effect a few weeks after the surrender. As the 
unbridled rage of man against man at Hopton, so the fury of 
fire at Brampton has done its worst. There is reason to con- 
clude that by this event British and local history and antiquities 
with other branches of knowledge sustained a grievous injury. 
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The Harleys were men of taste and literature, and had collected 
from one descent to another. Stone and iron may be renewed, 
and the cost thereof counted ; but who shall estimate the value 
of a noble library, especially rich in manuscripts that were then 
destroyed ? The ruins lie in such confusion that it is difficult 
to form a notion of the points at which the building sustained 
most injury before it was yielded ; but of the consummation of 
its destruction there are still convincing evidences. The walls 
within and without are partially blackened by the fire ; and in 
the strong and narrow gateway, which looks as though it had 
been heated red as an oven, can it be mere fancy that even now 
may be noted the appearance of an effect of lambent flame ? 
Neither are vestiges of the former conflagration wanting in the 
place : the foundations of a street never rebuilt are traceable, 
and beneath those of existing dwellings ashes have been found. 
The only remaining monument of antiquity in the modern 
church, the tomb of a female, has been mutilated on its whole 
surface by the same destructive element. That church was 
not rebuilt till after a lapse of 12 years ; and still longer was 
the period at which the place by renewal of a competent number 
of the houses recovered the name of Brampton Bryan town. 
This sad memorial of civil discord had Sir Eobert Harley before 
his eyes till the day of his death, and the shadow of it he has 
bequeathed to posterity.^ About the same time and in the 
same way Hopton Castle was destroyed. Meantime it is as 
melancholy to observe that Harley himself in his own depart- 
ment was persevering no less in his appointed task of devastation 
and spoil. Without enquiring into particulars, we need not 
hesitate as to what is to be understood by his having reformed 
two chapels at St. James's, Westminster, in the discharge of 
his commission, which, he thought, was ministering to the 
advancement of true religion. The regalia and plate in the 
Abbey had been seized at the end of the preceding autumn.^ 
The Chapel of Henry VII., whose screen was a masterpiece ol 
art, had been defaced at the instigation of Henderson, the 
celebrated Scottish divine.^ The mitre and crosier of the see 
of London had been taken from St. Paul's. Much, if not the 
whole of this was done under the superintendence of the 

» Collins, Historical Collections, 199. M88. Lansdowne, 761. Ibl et seq. Merc. 
Aul. April 18. Perfect Occurrences, May 17 to 24. 

2 Nov. 11. Salmon, Chronol. Historian. ^ Dec. 30. 
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member for Herefordshire, and when he reported upon some of 
the precious materials that had come into his possession, the 
House of Commons ordered that they should be forthwith sold 
by him, and the proceeds employed according to their good 
pleasure. His conduct found admirers and applause, his losses, 
sympathy. When his advocates were reminded of what he had 
done and suffered, they replied with affected gaiety : ' He 
(Aulicus) tells us now of Sir Robert Harlowe's Castles, and his 
reformation of St Jameses, now it is not good Sir Robert's 
fault if his Castle held not out ; it is well known Sir Robert 
was many a mile distant, and it was not in Sir Roberfs power 
to put any resolution into the walls of his Castle. But though 
his Castle be taken, Sir Eobert himself holds out, and sits 
faithfully at the helme of State.' ^ 

Of the numerous permanent committees sitting in London, 
and appointed by the Parliament, was one entitled the Committee 
of both Elngdoms, composed of a few members of the Lords and 
Commons and certain of the Commissioners from Scotland. 
Their sittings formed a sort of war-ojBfice, whei'e they devised the 
plans of campaigns, and directed the movements of Grenerals ; 
and they communicated with all the country committees and chief 
officers in their service. This had been established since February 
last in room of the Committee of Safety that had acted from the 
first, and it was highly beneficial to the cause. Colonel Pure- 
foy under their orders proceeded to Grloucester with his 
regiment of horse. Mynne presently learned that Massey had 
increased his strength, and was coming against him. Left to 
himself, from real necessity or caution, he concentrated his force, 
by the union of Wintour's soldiers with his own, and fell back 
in a south-westerly direction over the border, covering Mon- 
mouth, which he gave orders should be put into a state of defence. 
Hereford had already been sufficiently manned and fortified 
against surprise. 

When the traveller has passed the Severn at Grloucester, and 
is journeying westward, in about eight miles he enters upon 
that hilly tract which seems at a remote period to have formed 
the beginning of the fastnesses of Wales. He is then near the 
verge of Herefordshire, and proceeding in the same direction as 
much further, he will arrive at the River Wye. Steep, wooded 

' 3Ierc. Brit. April 29 to May 6. 
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hills on the left hand crown the landscape ; and from their base 
a gently swelling plain advances towards a lower range of bold 
rocks, forming altogether a scene which can hardly be viewed 
without admiration by the most accustomed beholder. It is rich 
as it is beautiful, — rich in most of those attributes which one of 
our proverbs has given to the whole land ; and so far as outward 
objects minister to happiness, fully verifying the assertion of 
another ; 

Blessed is the eye, 

Betwixt the Severn and the Wye.^ 

Almost upon the edge of these rocks, and sloping towards a 
brook on the north, stands the town of Ross, at the upper end 
exhibiting its church and spire shrouded in lofty elms. The 
well-known lines of one of England's favourite poets, eulogising 
the virtues of Kyrle, a benevolent and public-spirited inhabitant 
of an after age, have but incidentally touched upon the peculiar 
charms of this spot. The river with a graceful bend coyly 
salutes the base of the ridge surmounted by the town, and 
turning aside towards Wilton Castle and bridge, passes south- 
ward to the banks of Groodrich and tall cliffs of Coldwell. The 
churchyard of Eoss jMjmne selected for a military position, and 
he strengthened it : for the town itself was on every side open 
and unprotected except by such security as its elevation above 
the river could give it in that quarter. His entrenchments 
taking in the church appear to have formed nearly a square. 
The sunken road on the east was probably one, the southern 
was on the edge of the present upper burial-ground and adjoin- 
ing garden, and ran between them and the former vicarage 
(pulled down many years ago) to the face of a precipice bound- 
ing the work on the west : the northern trench passed through 
the middle of the lower churchyard, opening out upon the same 
precipice, and crossed the area of the sometime episcopal 
palace, where when of late (1838), in digging for the founda- 
tions of the Royal Hotel, this fosse was developed and disturbed, 
deep in the rock at hand was found the ancient ecclesiastical 
dungeon, in which its prisoners were attached to ponderous 
rings embedded in stone.^ Lingen, the sheriff, kept Groodrich 
Castle with a garrison, in sight, and capable of being com- 
municated with by signal ; and Monmouth was about ten 

> Puller, Worthies, Herefordshire, 35. ^ gge Appendix XI. 

VOL. II. ^ 
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modern miles in the rear. Tluis Mynne would be ready to 
protect the Forest, and assist Wintour at Lydney and his other 
garrisons, should Massey turn his arms that way ; and though 
by this plan Ledbury and the intervening country were exposed, 
while want of sufficient force to cover the whole frontier might 
compel such an abandonment, it might operate as a lure to his 
enterprising opponent, and tempt him to throw himself so far 
from G-loucester as to endanger him. 

The way being thus left open about the middle of April, 
Massey with 400 foot and Purefoy with his regiment of horse 
left the walls of Gloucester, first in search of Mynne ; and when 
they found him not, they advanced and quartered in the open 
town of Ledbury.^ To clear petty garrisons and to recruit 
their finances were their objects ; they quickly made assess- 
ments, and squeezed out money among the townships in that 
neighbourhood, and little time was allowed to the collectors to 
complete their task : of which the chief constable's precept is an 
example. 

By vertue of a Warrant to me directed from Edward Massey, 

these are to require you that immediately upon the sight hereof, 

you pay unto Edward Broughton Enquire, eight pound, at his 

lodging in Ledbury, at Master Wiueats or else, where he shall 

keepe his Rendezvous, within four and twenty houres after the 

date hereof: hereof you are not to faile in your duties, as you 

tender your persons and Estates : Dated the 20. of April, 1644. 

your loving friend 

Tho. Barklet.2 
To the Petty-Constables of Evisbach. 

As the countiy was entirely at their mercy, all who were 
known to have taken a hostile part disappeared, removing or 
concealiug such effects as they thought would be plundered.^ 
Indeed they had reason to expect severities from soldiers loosed 

^ [This moYement and a corresponding one of Lord Denbigh's on the other 
side made Sir Gilbert Gerrard very uneasy at Worcester, "where many of the town 
were ' rery base.' He complains to Rupert (May 1 ) of we;ikness, and says ' if 
S"" William Vavaser duse not help ys with some considerable forse this contry 
wile bee reuenated.' This seems to show that Vayasour was still in Hereford. 

- Merc. Aul Monday, May 6. Merc. Brit. May 20 to 27. Thomas Bartley of 
the parish of Bosbury, gent, was Chief-Constable with John Abrahall of one of 
the diyisions of the hundred of Eadlow. — S. P. 1. xcvii. 335. 

3 Their cavalry appeared on the eastern side of Malvern Hill, and alarmed 
the inhabitants of Worcester, 
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after the privations of winter, like wanton herds into a fresh 
untrodden pastiu'e, and irritated by missing some upon whom 
they hoped to have laid hands. They made a reconnaissance 
one day in considerable force towards Hereford. . A hundred 
and fifty musketeers, and the whole of Colonel Purefoy's horse 
faced the city and tried to provoke the garrison to a sally by 
firing a lone house in their sight ; but none ventured forth ; 
and not a hand was raised against them.^ The temper with 
which they went on this expedition may be collected from what 
befel a clergjnnan at a village on their line of march. Stoke 
Edith is about seven miles from Hereford. The manor and prin- 
cipal estate belonged to Colonel Lingen, and the resident rector 
was Doctor Eogers,^ both of them denounced as notorious 
malignants whose property and persons at any time and place 
would have been an acceptable prey. The village and rectory, 
only a little out of the road, were therefore visited by a party. 
At the western end of the church, below the tower, and beneath 
the rock on which it stands, hard by the parsonage, is a well, 
overarched and sheltered by trees, whose never-failing spring is 
a blessing to the inhabitants. There was, and still is a tradi- 
tion handed down from the earliest times, that, wliile the 
church was building, a pious maiden, named Edith,. voluntarily 
brought a daily supply of water to the work from a distant 
brook, in which undertaking she persisted till within three days 
of its completion, when her strength being exhausted, she fell 
on her knees and intreated that the labourers might obtain a 
miraculous supply. A fountain immediately gushing from the 
earth, so run? the legendary tale, from that hour never ceased 
to flow, and has obtained the appellation of Saint Edith's well. 
Close beside this was then the pathway to Tarrington, another 
village a mile to the eastward, and along it old John Pralph, 
vicar of that parish, was proceeding from Hereford towards his 
home, when he fell in with this party bent upon mischief. 
Forty and two years he had been incumbent of Tarrington, and 
was himself nearly double that age. His venerable and de- 
fenceless appearance might have protected him from aggression, 

* fThis dash on tlie part of Mas?ey gave rise no doubt to a recommendation 
from the King to Prince Rupert on May 8, that Hereford should be fortified and 
placed under a GoxeTnor.— Warburton, i. 514.] 

2 Henry Rogers, DD., was inducted to Stoke Edith on the presentation of 
Henry Lingen Esq.,' Aug. 22, l6lS.—Regisf.er, Godwin, i. 128.a. 

c 2 
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if it had not secured him respect. He received from a soldier 
the usual challenge, ' Who are you for ? ' and had he answered 
' for the King- and Parliament,' might have passed unmolested ; 
but his reply proving him to be a Eoyalist, he was put to death 
upon the spot ! ^ 

It were to be wished that this was the only specimen of a 
like atrocity, and of the fatal importance attached to a watch- 
word. Massey's historian, describing the march, forbears to 
notice the unsoldierlike act ; and some of his contemporaries 
would have done well had they followed his example; but the 
moderation of a writer on the sufferer's side appears to some 
advantage when contrasted with the language employed by such 
as stood forth in vindication of an outrage that only the 
blindest party virulence would have 'ventured to defend. 

The earliest announcement of this transaction runs thus : — 

One of his (Massey's) Souldiers came to Master Fralflie vicar 
of Taddington ... (a reverend man above fourscore yeares old) 
and rudely asked him who he was for, the old Gentleman answered, 
He was for God, and the Kiiuj ; for which the barbarous Hebell shot 
him tbrousrh the head with his Pistol! : this was done in his owne 
Parish. If they £ye from their Cures, the Rebells sequester and 
dispose of their BeneGces ; and if they reside, the Rebells will 
murder them in their owne Parishes.^ 

The reporter, we see, is mistaken as to the parish in which 
this murder was committed ; but the error is venial, and the 

^ Let him who, having read this narrative, should chance to pass along the 
churchyard-path of Stoke Edith, turn aside over the greensward to see a well on 
the right hand, and remember and blush for the cruelties of civil war. Here was 
the fatal shot fired, and here his grey hairs were dabbled in blood. Nothing can 
be worse than the temper with which this event was commented on in the Parlia- 
mentary papers, and it was received at least with tacit approbation when it was 
neither attempted to be disowned nor censured by any of their pens. Am I 
obliged gi-avely to record such feelings, or ought I for the honour of humanity to 
pass them over in silence ? Or is not the truth to be pul»lished so far as it may 
be ascertained, whatever may be the pain of recording it? [I am indebted to 
the present Incumbent of Tarrington for the following extracts from the 
register-books of that parish, ' M^y 3—1644 Burial John Praulph, Vicar. 
He was murdered by some of the Parliament Soldiers near the Well at Stoke 
Edith—.' His induction is thus recorded: ' 1602— Aprilis die primo anno 
Domini 1602— Joannes Praulf, Clericus, inductus fuit in realem actualem et 
corporalem possessionem Ecclesice Parochialis de Taddington— Per Eicardum 
Dalton, Cler:'- The entries in the registers from his induction till his death are 
signed 'John Pralph, Vicar.'] 

^ Merc. Aul. Monday, May 6. 
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whole statement gentle compai'ed with the disposition towards 
the episcopal clergy exhibited in certain prompt replies. The 
first opens in their usual style of weekly controversy. 

He (Mercurias AuHcus) tells us of one of his (Massey's) 
soldiers pistolliDg an old malignant Priest of Taddington, in Here- 
fordsliire, who miswered hee was for God and the King. This was a 
faire answer one would thiak ; but if all those were once rooted oufc 
which make use of it, God would be better served, and the King 
more highly honoured, and beloved of his people: If to seeke the 
exterpation of true religion be to stand for God, and to involve the 
King and his Kingdome in a deluge of miseries, be to stand for the 
King, then the usuall Motto, For God and the King, in these mens 
moutbes is tollerable : but we have no other character than this to 
know God and the Kings worst enemies, and therefore the old 
Priest was well recompensed for his answer. Doe yee think that any 
of the Malignant Clergy have the least thought of God in their Cause? 
No ; they are all for the King and themselves ; they think they 
shall thrive best under Prerogative and Popery ; if either of these 
beare sway, they are sure to frolick it with their thousands, and 
hundreds, ^er annum : they love Peters Chaire, because 'tis a warme 
place, and the gingling of the Keyes when they are double-guilt, is 
beyond SacJce-hutts, Organs, and all Church musicke whatsoever.^ 

This is the style of invective to which Milton himself would 
sometimes condescend. Another writer, in a paper under the 
known management of the celebrated JNIarchamont Nedham, is 
no less intolerant, and both are equally vindictive with the 
soldier. 

He was a reverend man sayes he, he was above fourscore yeares 
old ; Yes, and I warrant ye he had spent most of his dayes amongst 
the Letany, and the Collects, at least fifty of those fourscore : He 
asked him sayes he who he was for, and the old Gentleman answered 
for God and the King, and he shot him ; but it is no great matter 
what the old Gentleman answered, for he was above threescore 
yeare old in his Idolatry and Superstition ; and was it not time 
thinke you to sequester him out of this world, had he not lived long 
enough to corrupt both himselfe and a whole County ? 

Bat Aulicus pleads he had a long gray beard, and it seemes, 
the Vicar's haires were grown white with wearing the Surplice so 
long, and with Churching women, and singing before his Congrega- 
tion at Procession, this was one of the reverend Idolaters belonging 
to the Common prayer of this Kingdom, that great Idol yet stand- 

• The Sjpie, comnmnicating intelligence from Oxford, May 15 to 22. 
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ing ; twice as great as Cheapside Crosse,^ He maintaiue it against 
all the Prelates, & all those Linsj-wolsy Ministers tliat are reading 
it in Kent, and Essex, and Surrey, and other Counties : A generation 
that have agreed to practise Idolatry amongst their Parishioners 
in the shadow of the Parliament, and they shall never see it ; these 
would be lookt into, for most of them are all halfe brethren to those 
Prelates that are at Oxford, and if they be not full as rotten, they 
will grow as ripe with reading it, after a short time : I shall go 
neer if they amend not to give you a list of their names, that you 
may know them, against their turning time.^ 

The length of these passages is atoned for by the genuine 
light that they cast upon the real temper of the day. The 
Assembly of Divines were at work upon their Directory to super- 
sede the Common Prayer ; but the episcopal clergy persevered 
in the use of the latter at the hazard of their livings, often of 
their lives,^ In parliamentary counties, such as Essex above 
recorded, where the reading desk had long been denominated 
the calves^ coop, and presbyterian principles under jMarshall and 
Sedgwick had gained the ascendancy, we see it maintained its 
hold. And the anecdote of Hacket, (afterwards Bishop of Lich- 
field,) who was interrupted at St. Giles's, Holborn, by a trooper 
with a loaded pistol presented to his head, is an example of the 
firmness with which the service of the Established Church was 
adhered to by her devoted members. The trooper threatened him 
with death if he would not desist : his reply was ' do you your 

' This is contrary to what Neal asserts {History, ii. 68) that from the time of 
taking the CoTenant ' no regard was paid even to the Common Prayer itself.' 

2 Merc. Brit. May 20 to 27. Such was Marchamont Nedham, the conductor 
and MTiter of this publication; — ^a fit and worthy rival to Berlvinhead exulting 
over Lady Harley's grave ! Such too was the general spirit of those productions 
in which the use of the pen was as atrocious and unsparing as that of the sword. 
To what a low pitch of hatred and uncharitahleness must their minds have been 
reduced, who could take pleasure in encouraging the deliberate recorders and 
publishers of sentiments like these! We have here some of the genuine bitter 
fruits of civil war. [This most unprincipled man had not even the merit of con- 
sistency. Three years afterwards he personally solicited and obtained the King's 
pardon, and wrote vigorously on his side; turned again under pressure of fear, 
and became an hireling for the Independents and Cromwell ; escaped by bribery 
at the Eestoration, and dragged on a contemptible existence till 1678 by the 
practice of medicine.] 

^ The Directory never seems to have been adopted in Herefordshire ; no copy 
has ever fallen under the observation of the writer in his day ; and it was very 
little used except on the eastern side of the kingdom, where it was long seen 
lying among the antiquated books in the churches ; and some are said to be still 
remaining chained to the desks. 
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duty, I shall do mine.' Jeremy Taylor had been ejected from 
Uppingham in Eutlandshire, and was succeeded by one Massey, 
whose conduct, if truly reported, shows what sad disorders were 
permitted at this interval. Bishop Coke met with no serious in- 
terruption in the greater part of his diocese, which for the present 
was under shelter of the King's troops. Clerical appointments 
continued. Brown, Dean of Hereford, previously sequestered 
from his rectory of St. Faith's in London, died at the latter end 
of 1643, and Herbert Croft, brother to Sir William Croft, was 
appointed Dean. Registers and Churchwardens' accounts soon 
begin to show mutilation and confusion ; Mt is not to be won- 
dered at if some irregularities should have crept in, when 
Church discipline and ceremonies, though not yet struck at by 
ordinance, were giving way in many other counties. Gloucester 
had presbyterian ministers ofiBciating in its Cathedral, and this 
year a public religious disputation was held there under the 
sanction and in the presence of the military Grovernor.^ Separa- 
tists, Anabaptists, and Antinomians occasioned what Baxter 
calls ' the miseries of Gloucester ; ' for with all his partiality 
towards ' the good people,' as he terms them, he admits that their 
distractions from these causes ' eat out the heart of charity, and 
withered away the solid piety of the place.' Coventry, where 
he resided, but for his diligence, had drank deeply of the same 
troubled waters. No direct mention, however, is made of any 
such divisions in Herefordshire. The earlier disturbers, the men 
of Leominster, Leintwardine, and Brampton Bryan were out of 
sight; parliamentary preachers had fled, or held their peace ; 
unless indeed Richard Hawes, Rector of Kentchurch, may be 
assigned to this class ; and what befel him, to about this period. 
He had been intemperate in his habits, according to the master- 
vice of the country ; but suffering brought him to a steady sense 
of his inconsistency, and he lived to amend. According to the 
account given of him by Calamy he entangled himself in some 
civil or religious difiQculty ; 

for, Hereford being garrisoned by the King's forces, he was upon 
a false and malicious accusation, presented to the governor, fetched 
away as a prisoner there, and a council of war ordered to try him 
for his life. This was however by an extraordinary providence 
preserved, through the removal of the then Governor, a man of 

' The number of wills proved in the Court at Hereford was diminished. 
2 Bibl. Glouc. xcii. 
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violent temper, and the substitntion of anotlier, wlio being a person 
of more sobriety and candour, and upon examination, discovering 
the prosecution to be wholly grounded in malice, courteously dis- 
missed him. Daring the wars, he had his house frequently plun- 
dered, and received many abuses from the soldiers, particularly 
from one Burke,, an Irishman, who forced him to walk through the 
dirt by his horse's side, holding his pole-ax over his head, and 
locked him up in a gentleman's house in the parish, designing, after 
he done plundering there, to carry him away ; but at his going off 
he forgot him, and left him behind.^ 

However revolting it may be to dwell upon such mutual 
persecutions, it will be found, that if in hope of discovering a 
return to forbearance we shift the scene, we cannot change the 
subject nor the actors. The malady was everywhere working to 
its height, and for a while would have its way. 

^ Palmer, Nonconformists^ Memorial, ii. 32. He was afterwards presented by 
Sir E. Harley to Leintwardiue. 
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CHAPTER XrX. 

Satirical lines of Taylor the water-poet — Plundering — Detestation of the Anglo- 
Irish soldiers — Masseys operations in the Forest of Dean — Scenes atWestbury, 
Dean Hall and Newnham — SMmmons to Lady Wintour at Lidney House : her 
reply — Parliametitarians prevail in South Wales against the Earl of Carbery — 
He is accused before a Council of "War and acquitted ; but superseded by Colonel 
Charles Gerrard ; character of that oflScer — Mynne secures Tewkesbury ; but 
evacuates Ross — Massey advances thither, takes Wilton Castle and pushes on 
to Monmouth, where he is opposed by Major- General Scudamore and the garrison 
— Returns into Gloucestershire, surprises Beverstone Castle, and takes Malmes- 
bury and Tewkesbury — Great numbers of royalist soldiers desert and enlist 
under him — Dif&culty of recruiting for the King's service — Power granted to 
the Governors of Hereford and Worcester to levy contributions, and impress 
men and horses — Ascendancy of the military over the civil authority — Insub- 
ordination and disorder among the Irish soldiers in the county of Hereford. 

* Tell me, experienc't Fooles, did not your dayes 

Glide smoothlyer on ... . 

"When no grimme Sancy Trooper did ye harme, 

Nor fiercer Dragon, when no Stranger's Arme 

Did retch your yellow Bacon, nor envy 

The E/ichnesse of your Chimnye's Tapestry ? 

When good Dame Ellen (your beloved Spouse) 

Bare to the elbow in the Dairy-house, 

With fragrant Leeks did eat the Cheese she wrought, 

Not sent it to the Garrison for nought. 

But see, what love of liberty affords, 

And the strange Lusting after new coyned Words. 

How much the better are ye now, I pray, 

That yee with much expence have learn'd to say 

Quarter for Lodging, and can wisely well 

What Carhme signifies, and Granado tell ? 

Which would have pass'd with you the other day 

For six legg'd Monsters out of Africa. 

Was not your Ale as browne, as fat your Beefe, 

Er'e Plunderer was English for a Thiefe ? 
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It is the greatest Misery of Mankind 
Fortune at once makes happy and makes Blind. 
How richly were yee blest in house and Field 
With all the store that a fat Land could yeild, 
While heartily yee did in every place, 
At the King's name, cry out, God save Sis Grace, 
Not blesse the godly Parliament ? Ye then 
Were not enslav'd, but free-borne Englishmen ; 
» Your Stacks of Corn were then your own; nay more. 

Ye durst lay Clayme then to the Clothes yee wore : 

Those Dayes are gone, . . . 

Happy ye were, and might have so abode, 

Had ye not kneel' d, like Camells, for your Load : 

They ne'er had risen had you kept your State, 

Till ye were wretched, they could not be Grreat. 

All this, and more, ye cannot chuse but see, 
And will ye still Court your owne Misery ? 
Returne, returne unto your God and King, 
Obedient hearts, and faire Peace- Ofiferings bring, 
So shall your weary shoulders soone be eas'd 
For with such Sacrifices Both are pleas'd.^ 

In such, and many more such doggrel strains, extending 
through fifteen quarto pages, extolling his Majesty and repro- 
bating the Parliament, did John Taylor, surnamed ' the 
Water-Poet,' from his retreat in Oxford, call upon his country- 
men to adopt as their universal motto, ' for Grod and the King ; ' 
and the lines are instructive, though they have little else to 
recommend them. But such exhortation was useless in the 
present state of affairs ; for it was manifest that, until those 
who had taken sword in hand had settled the dispute for them- 
selves, no looker-on nor householder could screen himself from 
aggression and plunder. The condition of the farmers and their 
peasantry was like that of the poor animal in the fable, doomed 
to bear the burden, whoever might be the master for the hour. 

Every attempt to avert this necessary consequence had 
failed, and men and measures grew more lawless. The oppres- 
sion was rendered heavier by the introduction of the sister 
nations as auxiliaries ; for if hungry and rapacious Englishmen 

' Ad Populum, or a Lecture to the People, printed in the Yeare 1644 {MS. 
note : by John Taylor, Oxon. May 20). 
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had no tender mercies towards Englishmen, it was hardly to he 
expected that greater consideration would be shown by the 
Scotch and Irish ; and the dread and hatred of the latter was 
studiously, and to all appearance not a little disingenuously 
fostered by the Parliament. After the armistice at Siggins- 
town, perceiving that the Eoman Catholic Irish would be in a 
condition to take service, and likely to be brought over against 
them, they encouraged a popular belief that all the troops 
imported from that country were of the worst class of persons, 
against whom, as murderers and rebels, the English nation had 
already been waging war.^ Great injustice was in this way 
done to the Anglo-Irish from the moment of their landing. 
The conduct of Sir William Brereton towards them, when he 
sent forth his warrants into North Wales, requiring the popula- 
tion to rise in arms against the invasion of several thousand 
' bloody Irish rebels,' brought him into deserved contempt with 
the officers of that army. ' He could not have done us a 
greater courtesy,' said one of them, ' than telling so loud a lie.' ^ 
But it answered his purpose. The same was Swanley's plea for 
his barbarous behaviour on the coast of South Wales. It is at 
the same time apparent that their employment in England, 
owing to the stern mode in which they had been accustomed to 
act against the Irish septs, sharpened the rigour of the war ; and 
they made way for the very men against whom they had been 
fighting, who even from a sense of former sufferings were 
perhaps still less scrupulous of inflicting injuries. For the King, 
after the ruin of the first army, endeavoured to engage indis- 
criminately as many of his Irish subjects as could be procured ; 
and the foresight of this provoked the Parliament. Kupert 

^ As a body they were English, thoiigli it is not to he supposed that they were 
•without a mixture of native Irish, none of whom, it is averred, had drawn their 
swords against the King. The Parliament looked with great jealousy upon his 
attempts to bring them over to England, and though he accomplished this to a 
considerable extent, the endeavour was not crowned with success: all the regi- 
ments and detachments transported hither, with very little exception, proved 
unfortunate. The officers and men of these English-Irish regiments were bold, 
and accustomed to predatory warfare, burning, spoil and outrage, and habituated 
to the severest sufferings in their campaigns among the semi-barbarous natives. 
They were greatly dreaded, and their name spread a panic wherever they ap- 
peared. This was in part the cause of that most severe of ordinances, by which 
it was commanded that all the Irish taken in arms against the Parliament should 
be put to death. The inhumanity of this needs no comment, 

2 Captain Byi-ch to Gr. Carr, Dec. 12, 1643. Carte, Letters, i. 29. 
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was highly pleased with those under his commaud, which as yet 
were of the first iraportation. Many were at Shrewsbury and 
Ludlow ; and it must be recollected that the whole of Mynne's 
regiment at Hereford were Anglo-Irish. From whatever cause 
it arose, the period of the introduction of the first regiments 
that came over, certainly the importation of those who succeeded 
them, was marked by an increase of atrocities ; though it can- 
not be said that they were always the only party to blame. 

While Mynne continued at Eoss, and the Parliamentarians 
were preparing to fortify Ledbury, Prince Rupert with a strong 
force of horse and dragoons drew down to Evesham, intending 
to pass over Upton bridge, and throw himself between them and 
Gloucester. Timely intelligence of this movement reached 
Massey, who suspected his intention, and retired in haste to 
his garrison ; whence after a pause of four days he set out with 
numbers more than doubled, changing his course, but still bent 
upon attempting something against the Grovernor of Here- 
ford. They marched, according to an authorized account,^ 900 
foot and two regiments of horse, with two pieces of ordnance, 
towards Sir John Wintour's garrisons at Westbury, Little Dean, 
and Newnham, all carefully fortified, and well provided with 
men, arms, and ammunition. First they came to Westbury, 
where the Royalists were ready for them in the house of a 
wealthy proprietor, Mr. Colchester, and the church adjoining. 
The acute eye of Massey presently detected a place not fliinked, 
to which he ordered up his forlorn hope : who standing safe on 
stools and ladders cleared the church by casting in hand- 
grenades, and forced the enemy to retire to the house ; then 
having occasioned them a loss of twenty men he gave them the 
quarter that they demanded, and made the remainder prisoners. 
Not one on Massey's side was slain. In the mean while some of 
the horse had been sent to Little Dean, who found a strong 
house carelessly guarded, and many of the garrison scattered 
about the town. On their approach a rush was made to the 
door of the house : both parties entered, and it was taken 
with upwards of twenty men. Lieutenant Colonel Congreve, 
Governor of Newnham, and Captain Wigmore, one of the many 
Wigmores of Herefordshire, with a few private soldiers occupied 
some houses at hand ; the whole of them had accepted quarter, 
when an unfortunate shot from one of them slew a trooper, and 

' Tuesday, May l.—Bibl Glouc. 327. 
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they were all put to the sword. The contrast -in the dying 
moments of the two officers has heen thought worthy of record, 
as one of those incidents which furnish more than simple 
matter of fact by suggesting deeper thoughts. Congreve's last 
utterance was a prayer, ' Lord, receive my soul ! ' Wigmore, with 
the desperation of a passionate sufferer, and the recklessness of 
one who had been familiar with oaths, vented his latest breath 
in curses, and challenged those who were despatching him, to 
the repetition of every thrust ( ' d^n me, more ! d — n me, 
more 1 ' ) Dean Hall, the family residence of the Pyrkes, con- 
tains a room, in which tradition points out the place where one 
or both of them fell.^ 

On the following morning ^ the garrison of Newnham, dis- 
mayed at the loss of their Governor, expected to be attacked in 
their turn. Behind the town, and close to the church, strong 
works had been formed with double palisades; and on these 
were four small pieces of ordnance. The garrison offered no 
opposition till their enemies were close at hand. Having con- 
structed a blind of faggots across the street, and drawn up his 
two guns within pistol-sliot, Massey marched up at the head of 
his men to the only assailable point in the works ; and while 
those within were calling out to parley, aod he was insisting 
upon an immediate surrender, some of the Eoyalists turned their 
backs, and fled towards the church. The works thus partially 
unguarded were entered, and a race commenced between both 
parties, who mingled and tumbled into the church together. A 
cry of ' quarter ' was instantly raised ; and quarter would not 
have been denied, had not Tipper, an aged servant of Wintour, 
desperate from having been a prisoner, and broken the con- 
ditions of his release, set fire to a barrel of gunpowder, by 
which many were blown out of the church, and some injured, 
though none mortally. In the rage and uproar of the moment, 
the hallowed floor was stained with the blood of twenty 
Royalists, including the author of this provocation : the rest 
were spared ; and this advantage was also obtained by Massey 
without loss. They were now not far from Lydney House : but 
as none of the above places were taken unawares, this, from the 
same cause, was in no danger of a surprise. Wintour was from 
home ; but his family were on the look-out, and prepared for 
resistance : his tenant at Newent had given earliest iDtelligence 

» Corbet, 93.— Massej?'s letter is Perfect Diurnall, May 13. ^ May 8. 
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of the enemy's removal from Ledbury ; and Clark, the father, 
who had often acted as purveyor for the house, brought a horse- 
load of match and powder the day before. Massey came up, and 
summoned it ; to which Lady Wintoiu" replied in substance, 
that their dwelling, the property of her loyal husband, was put 
into a state of defence by the King's commission, and through 
Grod's help they were resolved to maintain it in his absence to 
the last extremity. The strength of the works and firmness of 
her answer induced him to waive the attempt ; and besides, 
word was brought that Mynne and Wintour, assisted by Lord 
Herbert's forces, had advanced to Coleford. He gained the hill 
in that direction, and waited for their approach till the day was 
far spent ; when having destroyed by fire three iron-mills and 
a valuable stock of coals belonging to Wintour, he brought his 
wearied soldiers back to Grloucester. 

At this time the Earl of Carbery who had attended the 
Oxford Parliament returned into South Wales. ^ In Pembroke, 
Caermarthen and Cardiganshires the Parliamentarians during 
his absence had grown to a formidable height ; and they were 
joined by many malcontents out of the county of Hereford. 
They were masters of Tenby and Haver ford-west, and had 
driven old Sir Harry Vaughan,^ the King's Sergeant-Major, out 
of the field. Caermarthen Town and Castle were taken in May ^ by 
Swanley,'^ and the whole of that county reduced. It was neces- 
sary that some force under better direction than that of Carbery 

' Diigdale, Dimnj, 67. 

" [Brother of the Earl of Carbery. He is thus desciibed in a Cavalier song 
of 1647, when with many others he was imprisoned in the Tower : — 

Sir Harry Vaughan looks as grave 
As any beard can make him. 
Those come poore prisoners to see, 
Doe for our Patriarke take him. 
Old Harry is a right true blue 
As valiant as Pendraggon, 
And would be loyall to his King, 
Had King Charles ne'er a rag on.] 

3 [April according to a MS. cited by Phillips, Ciml War in Wales, &c. 
i. 215.] 

* [That ' barbarous felon ' as ^Mcrcurius Aulicus may well be excused for call- 
ing him, acted here in accordance with his previous atrocity at Milford Haven. 
Marchamont Nedham himself as.serts that of the 1,500 soldiers in Caermarthen 
' all the unslain had quarter, except the Irish.' Nor could Svvanley shelter him- 
self under that sanguinary ordinance, which was not passed till Oct. 24.] 
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should be sent against them, unless the country were to he given 
up as lost. Envy or rancour arising out of his ill success had 
brought upon him certain charges, which had been delivered by 
Colonel Henry Crow to Prince Eupert, and forwarded to the 
King. By a council of war held April 23rd, the Earl was 
cleared from imputation, and his honour and integrity were 
confirmed, while his accuser was adjudged guilty of unjust and 
false aspersion, and committed during his Majesty's pleasure.^ 
Carbery, however, like Capel, was superseded in his command j ^ 
and, while the investigation was pending, set out ^ accompanied 
by the force intended to restore the royal authority under 
Colonel Charles Grerrard, a tried soldier, whom Eupert consti- 
tuted Commander-in-chief of several counties in the south of 
the Principality. Their strength was a regiment of horse and 
another of foot ; and it appears that Doctor Jeremy Taylor, who 
had repaired to Oxford after his expulsion from the living of 
Uppingham in Eutlandshire, went in the train of the Earl ; and 
found as tranquil an asylum as the disorders of the time would 
allow in the retirement of Golden G-rove, the seat of his generous 
patron near Llandeilo Vawr, where he meditated and penned 
many of those compositions that continue the delight and 
admiration of all who can appreciate the talents and piety of that 
highly gifted and accomplished divine. Gerrard was a cha- 
racter of great energy ; the measure of whose affections agreed 
rather with the heathen than the Christian standard. Sir 
Eichard Willis observed to Symonds, that he loved and hated 
with such intensity, that he would turn his back upon any 
friend who would not follow him in his extremes.'* A mind of 
this cast would hardly be able to poise the balance of manage- 
ment with sufficient discretion among a people too much 
addicted to a like infirmity, the warmth of whose attachments 
and aversions required the judicious tempering of a calmer 
spirit. He was, however, one of the many favourites of the 
Prince, wbo observed with pleasure his gallantry in the field.^ 
He had fought under him lately in the action with Meldrum ; 

1 MS8. Harl. 6802. 102. ^ WeeMy Acoimt, April 17. ^ May 8. 

■• ' Ami ed odi si caldamente, che se il suo corapagno non fa cosi non sara 
piu stimato.'— To which Clarendon (ii. 715) adds another trait of weakness : ' he 
used to hate heartily upon a suddain accident, without knowing why.' 

5 He was wounded at Edge Hill,— Life of King James JI. in Benet MSS. at 
Pyt House. 
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was shot in the arm in that fierce encounter, bruised by the fall 
of his horse, and taken prisoner, but released upon the parole of 
a soldier and a gentleman to return himself whenever he should 
be required ; ^ and seems to have been freed from that engage- 
ment by one of their many exchanges. There were eight 
colonels of the name of Gerrard in the King's army ; '^ and in 
the selection of professed soldiers for important duties, another 
of them, Sir Gilbert Gerrard,^ was made Governor of Worcester 
in the room of Sir William Eussell. 

Mynne had not omitted to throw a force into Tewkesbury, 
too tempting an object to be overlooked by Massey, and too 
dangerous a neighbour not to court a rebuke from him ; but 
the numbers of that garrison, and the improvement of its works 
made open attack unadvisable ; and the scheme of a nightly 
assault was rendered abortive, owing to delay in bringing his 
horse and foot u]3 to the town after sun-rise, when the defenders 
were prepared. But the Governor of Gloucester not allowing 
the ardour of his men to cool, crossed the Severn, and went out 
westward, once more in search of the Governor of Hereford. 
Their operations on the Forest side had drawn Mynne from his 
entrenched position at Eoss : part of his force he had sent to 
Hereford, and had retired with the remainder to Monmouth. 
Thus the way was free to the south of Herefordshire, and Massey 
with two pieces of ordnance advanced upon Eoss. His purposes 
were the same as those with which he had visited Ledbury, to 
raise contributions out of a hostile district, enlarge his quarters, 
endeavour to engage the country for the Parliament, and be 
ready for any opportunity that might arise in his favour. He 
found the passage of the Wye at Wilton bridge, in the vale 
below the town, guarded by 30 musketeers from Goodrich 
Castle under the command of Captain Cassie,'* and a drawbridge 
formed over the furthest arch on the end towards Hereford, the 
difference of which from the other arches is still distinoiiishable.^ 

o 

The horse, however, forded the river below the bridge,^ got 
beyond the guards, and overpowered and drove them towards 

1 Baker, Chronicle, 488. - Lloyd, Memoires, 557. 

3 Brofher of Charles. ■» Bibl. Gloiic. 97, 329. 

s [This drawbridge must have been intended, or some temporary repair, when 
Wilton Bridge was ordered to be broken down by the King in a council of war at 
Hereford, June 23, \Q>if>.— Warhurton, iii. 120.] 

« There is an old ford there, regulated evidently by the remains of a stone 
cross on the right bank. 
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Wilton Castle, which they entered, after slaying many, and 
wounding and taking the captain with one and thirty prisoners, 
and some horse. Massey's own regiment of cavalry then passed 
over towards Hereford, and the Warwickshire regiment filed off 
to the left on the road to Monmouth. In the afternoon they 
approached that town. The Oxford reporter gives a circum- 
stantial detail of what occurred ; and it is worthy of notice, as 
introducing with studied commendation a person not unknown 
to the reader, but with whom he will be more familiar in the 
sequel of the story. 

Upon Monday last he (Massey) marched out of Rosse (six 
miles from Monmouth) with all his force ; whereof notice being 
brought to Colonell Mynne at Monmouth, Major Generall Scuda- 
more, with the Lord Herbert's Regiment and his owne Troope 
stood all day in Armes ; but Massey not appearing, towards Even- 
ing they went to their severall Quarters, which done, the Major 
with his Kinsman Master Rowland Scudamore rode oat to view 
some grounds of advantage on that side the Towne towards Rosse ; 
taking with him onely two of his owne Servants and 10 Troopers ; 
with these unexpectedly he fell upon 100 of the Rebells Horse & 
Dragoones, within twice musketshot of the Towne ; and behind 
this forlorne hope above 400 horse were drawne up into a meadow 
on the River side. Their forlorne hope being within pistoU shot 
gave fire upon him and he did the like on them, but little hurt 
was done, for the raine had rendred their pistolls uselesse. Here- 
upon the Major sent to give the Alarme to the Towne, that Colonel 
Mynne might send out some muskettiers (the horse being gone to 
their quarters,) the Messenger at the gate met Captain Roberts 
riding out after Major Scudamore, whom he found engaged, having 
with his two Servants & nine Troopers made good the lane against 
all the Rebells. Captain Roberts and his man joyned with him 
against the Rebells, whose whole force the most valiant Major and 
the brave Captaine entertained with their Swords above halfe an 
howers hot skirmish. By this time came up Major Somerset with 
a party of the Lord Herberts Regiment, which could not come to 
charge, for the Major and his 14 had filled up the lane (which was 
his advantao:e) so as the Rebells could not encompasse him round ; 
but he so bestirred himselfe, that very many Rebells with their 
bloud about their eares, were forced to retreat to their maine body, 
whence fresh supplies were sent three severall times. But the 
Rebells on the other side of the River, perceiving sf^me of Colonel! 
Mynnes Muskettiers coming forth of Monmouth, called off their 
fellowes, who instantly retreated, the gallant Major pursuing them 

VOL. II. D 
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a good way towards E-osse, after he had sharpely disputed it with 
them in the laue a fall hower at least. In this gallant skirmish the 
Rebells tooke the Major's two servants, with their horses, and the 
Majors owne Armes, which one of his men carryed (he having no 
leisure to put them on,) with two of Major Somersets Troopers. 
Of the Rebells three or foure lay dead in the lane, very many 
shrewdly wounded, a Quartermaster taken prisoner, who belonged 
to Colonell Purefey, one who knew the Major ever since His 
Majestic first appeared before that Rebellious Towne of Coventry, 
where this Major was left a prisoner, the bones both of his arme 
and hand being broke by a shot from Coventry wals, whence he 
afterwards escaped to do His Majestic further service.^ 

This occupation of Ross continued about a week : the 
country were summoned to appear and pay their contributions ; 
and many of the yeomanry, we are told, declared themselves 
for the Parliament. It is seen by the statement of Addis of 
Brampton Abbats, that he had at one time 8 men and 8 horses 
of Colonel Massey's, and at another 4 troopers with their horses 
quartered upon him for 4 days ; and that he was plundered of 
a horse by Massey's soldiers. The town and neighbourhood 
contained many Royalists, who, perhaps, had no more than the 
usual burden of requisitions laid upon them on this occasion ; 
because it was the design of these new masters rather to con- 
ciliate, while they drew upon them, than to awaken unnecessary 
animosity. Neither did they entangle themselves much in 
hostile aggressions during the remainder of their stay.^ To all 
appearance they left Goodrich Castle untouched and Kyrle's 
house undisturbed. It would be satisfactory to learn how he, a 
deserter from their cause, conducted himself when his former 
associates had command of Ross and the country around. His 
dwelling at Walford Court bad been fortified, and was secm-e 
from common attempts; and there might be a better reason for 
its continuing unmolested than the mere strength of its defences. 
The mystery of Kyrle's further intentions was not yet revealed ; 
but he had a heart inclined to changes ; and he was probably 
even now meditating strange things. One writer boasted that 
Massey had intended to besiege Hereford, and that it must soon 
have fallen into his hands.^ Another had a marvellous tale of 
his exploits at Groodrich Castle : that in an encounter with 
those who kept it, he slew and took 1 84 out of 200 ; and con- 

» Merc. Aid. Wednesday, May 22. ^ ggg Additions. ^ Corbet, 330. 
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tinued before it in daily expectation that the remaining 16 
would surrender.! But the naked truth of his doings, through 
the whole particulars of which it is impossible here to follow 
him, was sufficiently surprising without the intervention of 
fable. Hurried away by their leader before they could receive 
the submissions and contributions required, the Parliamentarians 
evacuated Eoss on Wednesday, May 22, and by forced marches 
on the following day reached Beverstone Castle, many miles to 
the south of Grioucester : ^ it was yielded to them after a nego- 
tiation of a few hours in the absence of the Grovernor, Captain 
Oglethorpe, odious to the country by his tyranny, as he was 
contemptible to his enemies, who pounced upon him while he 
was courting his mistress instead of attending to his charge. 
So near as he was to Malmesbmy, Massey would not leave it 
unattempted. Possession of this town together with Beverstone 
Castle would shut up the road between Oxford and Bristol. He 
hastened thither, and made himself master of it, though not 
without resistance.^ Colonel Henry Howard, a son of the Earl 
of Berkshire, was Grovernor, whose determined refusal of the 
summons, and personal behaviour in the defence became both 
his birth and soldiership ; and he may enjoy the credit of being 
truly brave, who excites the admiration of the brave. During 
the assault three bullets pierced his clothes without inflicting 
any wound. Yet the forbearance of Massey in the ardour of 
victory, he having alike exposed himself, might claim a higher 
praise. Not that such conduct was unusual with him ; and his 
noble example on this point throws some of the best com- 
manders on either side into the shade. He never suffered his 
soldiers to pillage any place taken by storm ; for he said he 
could judge no part of England an enemy's country, nor any 
English town capable of devastation by English soldiers.^ 
Turning from these successes in a few days he captured Tewkes- 
bury^ held by a garrison of nearly 700 men, where Major Mynne 

^ Terfect Occurrences, May 1 7 to 24. 

2 At this time the Clarkes or Wilkes of Newent gave, as usual, intelligence to 
the King's forces (perhaps to Mynne) that in his absence they might surprise 
Gloucester.— >S. P. 1. xcvi. 193. 

3 May 24. — An extraordinary instance of panic took place among the Glou- 
cester soldiers at Malmesbury, which, had it been observed by Howard, might havu 
ended in their repulse. — Corbet, 99. 

* Corbet, 100. He did not hang the Irish prisoners after the fight at Bed- 
marley. ' J^^e 5. 

D 2 
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the Grovernor was made prisoner and Colonel Grodfrey with other 
officers killed ; but most of the common soldiers escaped to 
Evesham and Worcester. The value of this acquisition was 
heightened, when it transpired that Colonel Mynne himself was 
on that very day to have marched from Hereford to their aid. 
Massey's letters respecting Beverstone Castle and Malmesbury 
being read in the House, public applause and fresh proofs of 
favour were conferred upon him by the Commons. They left 
his conquests to his own disposal, ordered him supplies of horse 
and foot and money ; and that the committee for Grloucester 
should forthwith prepare an ordinance for settling upon him, out 
of some papists' and delinquents' estates, an estate of inheritance 
to the yearly amount of at least 1,000^^ Besides the recruiting 
of his own regiments. Colonel Stephens, their sheriff for the 
county, was to have a regiment of horse ; and Colonel Edward 
Harley a regiment of foot to be placed at the disposal of the 
Grovernor. Massey, had he been left to himself, and well sup- 
plied with ready money, could more easily have found men, 
and purchased horses ; and he requested that, instead of raising 
them in and about London, where none but the refuse of the 
unemployed military resorted, they would place the undertaking 
in his hands. Discontented ramblers were constantly endeavour- 
ing to shift from garrison to garrison, if not from side to side, 
but chiefly, according to the parliamentary historian, from the 
King's side, allured by the hope of better entertainment. A 
popular commander with a well-stored purse might speedily 
have raised a considerable force. Soldiers that had been in his 
Majesty's service offered themselves from time to time at 
Grloucester in such numbers, that, reckoning these and others, 
the Grovernor, from the period when the city was relieved to 
that of which we are treating, for want of means to maintain 
them, had refused above 1,000 men. 

With the Eoyalists, however, there was difficulty both as to 
money and men ; and with respect to the latter, it was less 
likely to diminish than increase. Their recent levies, in all 
counties open to them, had been carried on by press- warrants ; 
and the peasantry so dreaded them, that they avoided as much 
as possible to stop in garrison towns, lest they should be forcibly 
detained and compelled to serve.^ In Oxford, during the spring, 

1 C. J. May 31. 

2 [The foUuwiug auccdote, though referring; to a later period, may Le intra- 
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few labourers could be procui-ed to work at the fortifications ; ^ 
and when they were wanted at Bristol for the same purpose, 
none would come in till Lord Hopton gave his solemn assur- 
ance, that they should not be kept against their will and com- 
pelled to bear arms.^ Recruits of this class at Winchester could 
so little be relied on, that an order was given for removing 
them to a greater distance from the places of their birth and 
habitation, and supplying their room with pressed men from 
remoter quarters.^ Experience proved that it was in vain to look 
for supplies of any kind, in proportion to the demand, through 
the routine of sheriffs and magistrates. The King, therefore, by 
advice of his council of war, framed on the same day two several 
commissions for the Grovernors of Hereford and Worcester, by 
which, as to these matters, each in his several department was 
constituted supreme. Declaring the inefficiency of all the exist- 
ing civil powers they gave full authority to Colonels Nicholas 
Mynne and Sir Grilbert Grerrard in their respective counties to 
impress men and horses for the recruit of their regiments, to 
assess and levy contributions for their payment, to billet and 
quarter them according to their convenience, to seize all arms in 
the possession of such as were not in actual service, and im- 
prison all persons justly suspected of disaffection : they were to 
punish all disorders of those under their command by martial 
law : they had a discretionary power to do anything they might 
conceive to be for the advancement of the King's service ; and 
the High Sheriff, Commissioners for contributions, and all other 
civil, officers were commanded to assist and obey them.'' Thus 
instead, as at first, of bringing in the military to the aid of the 

duced here.] The forced levies made by the Royalists when Scudamore was 
Governor of Hereford were hateful to the country people, especially in Radnorshire, 
where severities were exercised. The men so impressed took every opportunity 
of making their escape. Lewis of Rhydithon was pressed by the authorities and 
taken out of the parish church on a Sunday morning to be marched away with 
many others to Radnor under a guard. Their way lay over the wild Forest of 
Radnor. By degrees Lewis loitered behind, still attended by one man who 
watched him. They came to a steep part of the Forest, and a large wood, with 
which he was well acquainted, was at hand. ' I have rolled many a stone,' said 
he, 'down this hill, and I will roll one more.' So, stooping down, he took up one, 
■with which he struck down his man, and running into the wood lay concealed till 
all was over, and thus escaped the service. [Information of his granddaughter 
Mrs. Lewis, mother to Mrs. Meadmore of the Fishpool, St. Weonard's, aet. 88, 
Jan. 21, 1836.] 

' MSS. Harl. 2802. 63. 2 June 15.~S. P. 1. liv. 989, 

' April 22.— MSS. Harl. 6802. 95. * MSS. Harl 6802. 169. 
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citizen, the case was reversed ; and no trifling advance was made 
towards the condition expressed in the hasty speech of Kupert. 
that the only law in the land should be that of the sword. 
Strong and paramount disorders had, however, sprung up in 
Herefordshire, to which the perilous experiment of the autocracy 
of a military Grovernor was to be applied. When the Eoyalists 
had cleared the north of the country, and put down the pillagers 
that held Hopton and Brampton Bryan Castles they had not 
ensured repose. The very hands of which they had availed 
themselves in rooting out these offenders, were ready to turn 
upon their employers ; their new auxiliaries showed a disposition 
to become as formidable to friends as to enemies ; and little 
quiet could be ensured. Of the transactions to which we allude 
the Anglo-Irish under Woodhouse must again bear the blame, 
as we have no evidence to refute or illustrate the only account 
of them that can be given. Newsbooks, it hardly need be 
repeated, were in the pay of those who could afford to hire them. 
The ' Weekly Account ' advocated the cause of Sir Kobert 
Harley. In its leading article of May 29 is an attempt to 
vindicate him, which exposes with sarcastic dryness the injurious 
conduct and merited difficulties of those who had set themselves 
against him. The statement assumes such a tone of modera- 
tion, and is clothed in so much seeming fairness and candour, 
that to those who are not thoroughly acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it must be difficult to determine whether 
truth or falsehood is the predominant ingredient in it. 

That which I have heard given as a reason by some ingennong 
spirits, why they deserted Oxford (after long time of Experience 
there) and adhered to the Parliament ; is lately acted in some parts 
of this Kingdome, and perticnlarly in the County of Hereford. In 
the opening of which bnsinesse, it will not be amisse, if we take a 
short view of the state of the Country, which for the most part was 
a very ignorant place (and that was none of the least causes of 
their present misery.) For generally those that were better edu- 
cated adhered to the Parliament, and for that cause, were persecuted 
and driven out of their Country, and some of them imprisoned. 
And when they had bnt one worthy Patriot to stand for the pre- 
servation of their Religion, theu^ just Rights, and Priviledges, such 
a Vaile was over their eyes, that they joyne in Armes against him : 
And those that were dayly relieved at his Gate, come to pull down 
the House ; and those that were strangers in the Country, (except 
in gathering their Revencvr (o spend lasciviously at Court) became 
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the Ringleaders of tlie Faction. And being unable to revenge tbeir 
malice upon one little Castle, without the help of the Irish Rebels, 
they invited them to their assistance, with promise of rewarding 
them, if this service could be effected, pretending that this Castle 
was the only disturber of the Peace of that County : and at last 
having obtained their purpose, and consequently thought they had 
setled their peace, under the protection of the Royall Army. The 
Irish (which were the principall Actors in this Service) demand 
7000. pounds for their good service done, and upon Nonpayment 
thereof, they have plundered many persons of quality, amongst 
whom Sir WilUaTn Crofts^^ (who was most active in calling of them 
thither), was one : And herein I must needs say they shew so much 
Justice, that they have driven this man from his Possession, (viz. 
Croft hoitse,) who was restlesse untill he had dispossessed many 
others of their birth-rights, in which manner they have served 
divers more, which are likewise glad to hide themselves from their 
fury, and suffer their goods to be taken. And although there is 
none that dares so much as speak a good word of the Parliament, 
yet their troubles are increased, and Gog and Magog are sore divided : 
So that those which expect the happy fruits of a well grounded 
Peace, by those Forces which are raised to destroy our Religion, 
and all that is deare unto us, may as well seek Grapes of Thornes, 
and Figs of Thistles. 

^ Croft suffered in his property elsewhere. On the 19th of June his goods which 
had been sequestered were publicly sold by auction at Sir Edward Bishop's in 
Channel Row, Westminster. — Merc, Aul. June 23. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Oxford threatened by Essex and "Waller— The King quits that city, evades them, 
and marches upon "Worcester — The parliamentary Generals separate — Waller 
pursues the King : takes Sudley Castle — His Majesty sends "Wilmot to raise 
the siege of Dudley Castle : arrives at Bewdley — Exploit of Colonel Eox the 
brazier there — By a series of manceuvres Charles extricates himself from his 
pursuers — Distress of the time : state of trade in Hereford and Worcester — 
The King still pursued by Waller, whom he defeats at Cropredy Bridge — 
Essex in the West of England ; refuses the Queen a safe conduct to Bath — 
Charles at Evesham proposes an armistice to him — The Parliament averse 
from peace — Charles collects his forces, and marches into Cornwall, where 
Essex surrounded by the Royalists makes his escape, while his troops lay 
down their arms — Proceedings of Prince Rupert in Salop — Case of Thomas 
Hanmer : fate of Apley House — The Prince visits Oxford, and returns to 
Shrewsbury ; is ordered by the King to relieve the Marquess of Newcastle 
besieged in York — Eighting in Salop — Oswestry lost — Rupert hastens into 
Lancashire, raises the siege of Latham House, takes Bolton by storm, loses 
the great battle of Marstun Moor — Details. 

The summer was full of action. To a soldier, its events, pro- 
fessionally described, might afford fit materials of useful re- 
flection ; while a general reader will take an interest rather in 
the various reverses of fortune, and the untechnical portraiture 
of the war to which our narrative inclines. 

We have seen how many significant preludes passed on both 
sides, and what large bodies were prepared to move : a bolder 
attempt than had yet been made, though it had been long 
meditated on the one hand and apprehended on the other, was 
ripe for execution. His Majesty was either to be shut up in his 
head-qaarters, or forced into the field; nothing less was ultim- 
ately designed than to take him dead or alive, to lead him away 
captive or extinguish him in battle. To this end the London 
Committee of both Kingdoms gave instructions to Essex and 
Waller that they should combine their operations, and march 
upon Oxford, keeping still at sufficient distance to join their 
forces, should occasion require it. The Generals left London in 
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the middle of May, and bringing up their several armies, esti- 
mated altogether at 20,000 horse and foot, from Henley and 
Farnham, appeared in the neighbourhood of Oxford ; and Essex 
drew up, and showed himself in sight of its walls. The Queen 
had already gone into the West, and was safe at Exeter. 
Charles, draining his garrisons to concentrate his strength, had 
quitted Heading, and slighted the works ; and as he saw his per- 
son was the prize at which they aimed, after some skilful evolu- 
tions on the sides of Woodstock and Abingdon, he eluded a force 
nearly treble his own, and on the morning of June 5th was at 
B our ton- on- the- Water in Gloucestershii'e, at the head of 3,000 
foot and 4,000 horse,' accompanied by sixty or seventy carriages. 
Many who had hitherto thought themselves secure at the Court 
in Oxford were glad to remove from its threatened danger ; and 
the Parliamentarians triumphed in the notion of having unsettled 
them ; and that in the train were 30 coaches conveying ladies with 
their luggage.^ The whole of his ordnance consisted only of 
two drakes ; his larger artillery the King left for the defence of 
the city : the Duke of York remained behind ; but the Prince of 
Wales was with his father. A few hours' march brought them 
to Evesham,^ where they learned that Tewkesbury had been won 
by Massey the night before ; and soldiers who had escaped came 
straggling into the town. This disaster, and intelligence that 
he would be hotly pursued, diverted Charles from his purpose 
of resting there. Moreover the place was notoriously disaffected 
to him ; and he pressed forward to Worcester. The Avon was 
to be crossed at Pershore ; and they broke the bridge behind 
them ; but owing to hurry or mismanagement an arch gave way 
too soon while the extreme rear were passing ; and Major Bridges, 
a valuable officer, with several others, and many common men 
fell into the river, and were drowned. Just as they were search- 
ing for the dead, a spy sent out from Sir Samuel Luke, the 
scout-master at Newport Pagnell, passed by the spot on his 
return, and brought word that besides 26 bodies of soldiers that 
had been found, 60 countrymen were missing ; and that about 80 
hats had been taken up floating on the water.^ On the King's 
entrance into Worcester he was received by the Grovernor, Sir 

^ [The total, nowhere very explicitly stated, was probably about 6,000. — 
Memoir of Colonel John Birch, 84.] 

2 Vicars, God:s Ark, 248. ' June 5. 

* Sir S. Lukes MSS. Letter-hook, Tuesday June 11. 
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Gilbert Grerrard, the garrison, clergy, and citizens with all ex- 
pressions of affection and duty. 

Thus far had his Majesty gained upon his pursuers, who 
wanted that unity of purpose which he and his followers just at 
present enjoyed ; for Essex and Waller were still infected with 
the jealousy that had so long subsisted between them. The 
Lord General, at no great distance from Oxford,^ held a coimcil 
of war. His heavy ordnance hindered him from active pursuit ; 
and he preferred to take a different line of march, at the same 
time commanding Waller to attend the movements of the royal 
army. An attempt was made by the committee in London to 
control this decision, and bring him back ; but he contented 
himself with giving his reasons for differing from them, and 
marched into the West to relieve several towns distressed by the 
Cavaliers. 

When Waller perceived that it was useless to complain, he 
shut up his dissatisfaction in a soldier's obedience, and hastened 
on his way towards Worcestershire. On the day that Charles 
was at Evesham that General had reached Stow-on-the-Wold. 
But it was not till the 8th of June that he came into the vale 
at Winchcomb, where the towers of Sudley at hand invited him 
to attempt them. He faced the Castle, and brought his heaviest 
guns to bear upon it : a shot beheaded their gunner, and so dis- 
couraged the garrison that the fortress was surrendered at dis- 
cretion. Sir William Morton, who held it, was ill- provided for 
resistance, of which fact intelligence had been conveyed to the 
enemy by a deserter ; he had given repeated proofs of bravery 
and entire devotion to the royal cause ; but he lost the place 
owing to the refractoriness of his men.^ The person of the 
Governor was of sufficient importance to give rise to an order of 
the Commons, that he should be sent up forthwith in safe and 
strict custody, and not be exchanged nor enlarged without the 
consent of the House.^ Evesham received the parliamentary 
general with joy. 

The King rested in the Bishop's palace at Worcester 6 days,* 

* He went ou no further than Chipping Norton. 
2 Clarendon, ii, 491. Lukes Note-hook. 

^ C. J. August 17, 16-14. Sir William Morton was committed to the Tower, 
and the Lieutenant was required to take a special care of him. 

* The King signed a commission for Colonel Mynne confirmatory of that 
which Prince Rupert had given that officer, constituting him Colonel-in-chief of 
the counties of Gloucester, Hereford and Monmouth, and Governor of the City and 
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including those of his arrival and departure ; and having learned 
that the Earl of Denbigh was besieging Dudley Castle, he sent 
a strong party of horse and foot to raise the siege. They were 
bravely led by Lord Wilmot, and had well-nigh effected their 
purpose, though in the issue they were compelled to retreat. 
Thus passed the time till the 12th of the month, when Charles 
expecting and unwilling to abide a blockade within the defences 
of one of the most faithful of his cities,^ advanced up the Severn 
to Bewdley. From this place, where he had once exercised the 
calling of a brazier. Colonel Fox lately by a project as skilfully 
conceived as it was boldly executed had obtained possession of 
the person of Sir Thomas Littleton,^ one of the Commissioners 
of Array for Worcestershire, and carried him off prisoner to his 
garrison at Edgbaston Hall near Birmingham. Worcester had 
lent the King 1 ,000^. : the poor town of Bewdley could do little 
for him beyond affording him a lodging for three days in Little- 
ton's deserted mansion of Tickenhall or Ticknall Manor.^ I 
have seen it somewhere noted, that the whole of their public 
outlay, while he was there, as entered upon the account of paro- 
chial disbursement, was confined to one solitary sixpence paid 
to the person who swept out the church for the reception of 
his Majesty. Whatever view may be taken of the sincerity of 
Charles in other respects, there never can be a question of his 
devoted attachment to the discipline and services of the Estab- 
lished Church, in his firm persuasion of her being essentially 
' the pillar of the truth.' This at least may not be denied him ; 
and so far he was a consistent example of the principle for 
which he contended with his pen and sword ; for which also, as 
a main point in the dispute, he at last laid down his life. In 
all his homeless wanderings, wherever he came, he manifested 
this attachment by public attendance on her ministrations ; ^ nor 
was he the only one in his armies, contemners of all religious 

Garrison of Hereford, dated at Worcester, June 12, 1644. He was empowered to 
impress men, to assess and levy contributions and arrears, and to quarter and 
billet his forces at his convenience. — Sir Edward Walker's papers, MSS. Harl. 
6802. 169. 

^ 'Eloreat semper fidelis ivitas ' is the motto expressive of the constant 
attachment of the city of Worcester. 

2 Of FranMey, co. Worcester : he was taken May 3. — Ferfed Diurnall, May 10. 

8 At Ticknall Charles penned that letter which contained an order to Rupert 
to fight the enemy in Yorksh're, and in fact decided his cause. 

■* Slingsby, Diary, 15-5, 156. — [A remarkable instance will hereafter be noticed 
during his visit to Eaglan Castle.] 
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rites as many of them were, who did the same. Great necessity 
to all appearance, indeed had he, and those whose afifections wer 
with him, to employ the language of her petitions for peac 
and concord, for the rule and government of his own heart, am 
the protection of his person from the hands of his enemies. 

On the morrow it was ascertained that Waller had enterei 
Bromsgrove, and sent some of his horse as far as Kidderminster 
but the river was still between them. The King then made i 
demonstration with his cavalry towards Bridgnorth, as thoug] 
he would have advanced to his old quarters at Shrewsbury ; am 
orders were sent to both those towns and to Ludlow to prepar 
for his coming. This cheated Waller into a notion that hi 
Majesty and Rupert might effect a junction, and he hastened t 
get beyond the royal army. He expected too that Massey, th 
Earl of Denbigh, Brereton, Middleton, Mytton and Rigby wouL 
have drawn together towards him, and have placed him at th 
head of an overwhelming force ; but most of them were full 
occupied elsewhere. The success of this able feint on the par 
of Charles, however, gave him time to extricate himself. H 
turned back,^ embarked his foot, and brought them with eas 
and rapidity down the Severn to Worcester, leaving the Parha 
mentarians to the northward, ignorant of what had happened 
and two days march behind him. Thus the King continue' 
diligently to retrace his steps by the way that he came ; leviei 
a fine of 200L, and 1,000 pair of shoes upon the disaffecte 
Eveshamites, for the heartier welcome they had shown to hi 
pursuers ; demolished the temporary bridge they had framed t 
accommodate their friend Waller ; and marched over Broadwa 
Hill towards Oxfordshire.^ As they returned the Parliament 
arians visited Bewdley, and compelling the townsmen on th 
other hand to restore their bridge, proceeded in the direction c 
Gloucester. This mancBuvring on the Avon and Sevena ws 
attended with such destruction of bridges as, it was affirmec 
not less than 10,000?. would be required to repair.^ Rumours ( 

' June 15. 

2 June 17. — [A letter of this date written, on Broadway Down, by Digby 1 
Eupert, by command of his Majesty, says that they were ' raised to comfortab 
hopes from a state almost of desperation. The truth of it is, Had Essex & WalL 
jointly either pursued us or attaqued Oxford, we had been lost. In the one cour 
Oxford had been yielded up to them, having not a fortnight's provision, & i 
hopes of relief. In the other Worcester had been lost, and the king forced 
retreat to your Highness.] ^ Carte, Ormonde, iii. 318. 
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these important operations, while they were going on, were 
widely circulated through Herefordshire, where could be no 
want of anxious conjecture and expectation. Should the pur- 
sued and pursuers break into their county, over whose lands 
would the inundation pass, and where would the heaviest 
devastation be felt? — Cecilia, wife of Fitzwilliam Coningsby, 
was managing the home concerns of their family while her 
husband was absent with the army. Her task must have been a 
hard one, when in possession of Hampton Court, and with a 
noble estate around her, she was unable to procure money to 
discharge the annual rent of some land belonging to William 
Scudamore of Ballingham, to whose forbearance she makes this 
appeal : 

Worthy Sir, I hane sent yea byyonr Seruant fifeteen pounds in 
,prt of your years rent, being very sorry I haue not more to send ; 
for a very small summ I haue left my self, if Mr Coniugesby were 
returned I hoped for more but I know not whether he be gon w*^ 
the king or not, God send me good newes of him; I heer y* Wallers 
forces somm of them came in to bewdley last night, as haue forced 
the towns men to make up the bridge : I haue sent you the letter 
you desired againe. and if pleas God I receaue money you shall 
heer further from your trustie louing frend 

CiCILIA CONINGEBBT 
y« 17 of June 1644. 

To my Worthy frend M'' William Scudamore present theis. 

During such a state of confusion it might be imagined that 
fraud would take advantage to violate the obligation between 
debtor and creditor ; and that under the prohibition of inter- 
course between certain country towns and the capital, the 
wheels of commerce were more than ever at a stand. But her 
movements can seldom be entirely suppressed : they resemble 
in adaptation and action those efforts that spring up in the 
human frame, where, the circulation being in part impeded, 
a fresh set of vessels is provided to keep up the same process, 
though by means irregular and obscure, and thus to carry on 
the routine of life. Traces are to be seen of private evasions as 
well as relaxation of the royal interdict ; and that the bond 
between the purchaser and the seller upon credit was not always 
disowned. Hardly any place under the King's control was, 
perhaps, more closely watched in a civil and military sense than 
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Hereford : yet it appeared long after by the attestation of seve- 
ral citizens of London, that William Price, the mercer, made 
several remittances to them in this and the following year ; and 
in particular that Eichard Newman and Philip Grouldsmith, 
both engaged in trade, being abroad in the month of June, 
1 644, collecting their debts,^ found access to this place ; where 
they were hospitably entertained by Price, who paid them in 
money and drafts to the amount of nearly 300^. ; and, according 
to their own expression, ' used meanes as farr as he could to the 
Governor for our safe and peaceable departure thence, otherwise, 
it is very like wee had suffered in our persons and purse.' ^ This 
allusion to Mynne, whom we believe for the most part to have 
been a strict disciplinarian, agrees with what a contemporary ^ has 
told us of his popularity ; and that the period of his govern- 
ment was acceptable both to the citizen and the soldier. At 
Worcester a petition was presented to his Majesty by the manu- 
facturers and others, setting forth that as their trade consisted 
chiefly in clothing, and they were now forbidden to communi- 
cate with London, they could find no vent for their goods, nor bear 
the burden of their weekly assessments and taxes, nor maintain 
their poor. They therefore entreated permission to re-open 
their ancient channels for merchandise. Their prayer was 
gTanted and the clothiers' packhorses were soon upon the road, 
where the carriers meeting with some of the King's troops, who 
should have been their protectors, were robbed of the whole. 
No mention is made of any portion having been restored ; nor 
does the tale come from a quarter in which, if such restitution 
had occurred, any account of it would be likely to be found.* 

The sequel of this expedition from Oxford was as fortunate 
for his Majesty as the opening had been. He halted at Burford 
and sent to his head-quarters for ordnance and a reinforcement 
of 4,000 men ; ^ he then visited Buckingham ; and by incursions 

* The Lords Journal for August 2, 1644, contains the follo-vnng order of per- 
mission for an individual to travel. — Ordered, That Thomas Lewis shall be per- 
mitted to repair, on his necessary Occasions, to Oxford, Ludlow, and Worcester; and 
that he be permitted to pass and return, with his Horse, -without Interruption ; 
provided he carry nothing with him that is prejudicial to the State. 

2 8. P. 2. V. 837, 839. 

3 Clement Earksdale, author of a volume of poems entitled Nym;pha Lihethris, 
or the Cotswold Muse. 

* Weekly Account, Wednesday, June 26. 

5 Colonel Edward Hopton, the eldest son of Sir Richard Hopton, of Canon 
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into Bedfordshire alarmed the Associated Counties ; ^ hut if he 
had out-marched he had not shaken off his tormentors. Waller 
in his descent towards Gloucester obtained from Massey some 
musketeers and dragoons, and advanced along the line of the 
Cotswold Hills in the direction of Banbury. Charles now came 
back to seek him ; the armies were in sight of each other on 
the banks of the Cherwell ; and a sharp encounter took place at 
Cropredy bridge, in which the advantage is generally admitted 
to have rested with the King.^ After this trial of strength, 
which neither party seemed inclined to renew, the King drew 
off to Evesham, and Waller to Towcester. The project of 
' king-catching ' was given up as hopeless ; and the London 
auxiliaries were dismissed to their homes.^ 

When Essex, penetrating into the West of England, had 
reached Chard in Somersetshire, he received a message from the 

Erome, "who had been left behind with some of Lord Hopton's men in quarters at 
Grodstow House and Wolvercott, near Oxford, received orders to join the army. 

17° Junii 1644. 

It is ordered that Colonell Hopton doe immediately upon sight hereof march 
away with all the Officers and Souldiers und' his comand to Witney where he 
shall receave further Order. 

Hen : Doner Cottington Hertforde 

Dunsmore Sussex 

Chr : Hatton Edw : Nicholas 

Edw: Hyde. 

Hopton MS8. 

^ The reporters of public news were confounded at the activity of these move- 
ments, and conjectural rumours of various kinds were abroad. At one time the 
King was at Shrewsbury ; perhaps he might be moving towards Carbery in the 
Welsh mountains, perhaps marching to Chester for recruits from Ireland, perhaps 
he was going to rendezvous at Bristol. A despatch from Waller told them that 
he was returned towards Oxford. — Perfect Occurrences, June 19. 

2 [The Earl of Cleveland saved the royal army by his promptitude from being 
cut right through. Perceiving the imminent risk, he charged without waiting 
for orders, giving his word of battle * Hand and Sword,' The gallant old noble- 
man survived to ride before Charles II. at the head of his guards as he entered 
London. — Cropredy is only about 7 miles in a straight line from Edge Hill.] 

An accident occurred at this time to Waller and many of his officers, which 
whenever it takes place would be always ridiculous, were it not attended with 
danger of loss of limb or life. Being assembled at a council of war at Cropredy, 
the floor of the room sunk with them and they all fell into the cellar. — Waller, 
ExjierUnces, MS. 

^ Waller complains that his army used to be taken to pieces and put together 
again like a clock, and therefore he could never improve any successes, because his 
troops, having no dependence upon him, would not follow him further than pleased 
themselves {Vindication, 17). His force on this occasion consisted chiefly of the 
militia of the Associated Counties of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent. 
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Queen,' who had recently been delivered of a daughter at Exete: 
and on account of her health desirfed a safe conduct to Bath an 
Bristol. The request was repeated : but he, true to the feelings c 
those who had accused her of high treason, replied, that he woul 
wait on her to London, where she might have the best medics 
advice ; as to any other place he could not fulfil her wish with 
out directions from the Parliament. Shortly after she made he 
escape into France. The Cavaliers, who, unmoved by his poli 
tical aversion, saw only in her a female of the highest rank i: 
distress, were shocked at this failure of common courtesy an^ 
allegiance. A noble retaliation was, however, about five month 
after inflicted by the King upon a daughter of Sir Williai: 
Waller, who obtained a passport permitting her to go quietl; 
out of Devonshire to London with servants, horses and neces 
saries, and to return at her pleasure without hindrance o 
molestation, all oflBcers and soldiers being commanded to offe 
her civil and courteous entertainment in the places throug] 
which she should pass. Charles himself from Evesham sent i 
message through the Lord General to the Parliament. It con 
tained a proposal for an armistice, as a prelude to peace : h« 
thought the complexion of his affairs sufficiently favourable fo 
the attempt ; and some of the members were not disinclined t( 
a treaty : but the Houses vouchsafed no reply : their excuse 
was, that they did not conceive themselves owned as a Parlia 
ment by the mode in which they were addressed : it was but j 
copy that they had received ; and they had in hand proposition 
of their own. The true reason, perhaps, was that intelligenc( 
from the North had just reached them, and raised their hopes o 
being able to end the war in their own way. Nine nights th* 
Kins: continued at Alderman Martin's house in Evesham ; wher 
tidings, at first too favourable, arrived of the success of his arm 
in Yorkshire, and seem to have determined him upon collecting 
as many men as he could out of Monmouthshire and Soutl 
Wales into Bristol, to follow the Earl of Essex, and encounte 

' Nor. 11. MSS. Harl 6802. 230. [Compare with this the conduct of the Hous 
of Commons, when the Earl of Forth requested a pass from Essex for Mrs. Elizabet' 
Crofts, maid of honour to the Q-ueen, who desired to go to London for her health 
It was refused in peremptory and uucourteous terms. May 18, 1644. ' Hesolvec 
&c. That no Passes shall be granted, either to Mrs. Crofts, or any other Woman, (I 
from any of the King's Quarters to this City : And that my Lord General b 
acquainted herewith : And likewise with the Order for Removal of all such Sort 
of suspicious Persons out of the Line of Communication.'] 
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him alone. Expresses were despatched to Hopton and Prince 
Maurice to bring what force they could to him. In this interval 
Tewkesbury, weakly garrisoned, had been kept in continual 
alarm by the Royalists, whose main body lay about Bredon, in 
the rich valley of the Avon, and had advanced their ordnance 
to within a mile of the town, with an apparent intention of 
attempting it. But this purpose, if seriously entertained, was 
frustrated by the care of Massey, who threw in a reinforce- 
ment ; ^ and on Corse Lawn dispersed a detachment approaching 
from Worcester. The King made as though he would have 
passed over the rivers into Herefordshire, and gave orders that 
the bridges should be repaired ; the whole country were ac- 
cordingly surprised to learn on the 12th that his army was on 
foot in a different direction ; on that day all his force was seen 
marching over the downs near Sudley Castle ; and they were 
attended by a party sent out by Massey to watch them and 
drive in straggling plunderers. The van went on rapidly ; and 
drove before them much of the cattle that had been collected for 
the Grloucestershire garrisons ; their line of march was over the 
hill-country, by Coberley, Beverstone Castle, and Sodbury ; and 
on the fourth day they were at Bath. The result of this move- 
ment is well known. The whole of the army of the Lord 
Greneral, pent up in a nook in Cornwall, was compelled to sur- 
render. Only the horse under Sir William Balfour escaped in 
a dark misty night. Essex fled by sea to Plymouth : leaving 
Skippon to procure the best terms he could for the foot (Septem- 
ber 2) : 200 barrels of powder were delivered up, 40 pieces of 
brass ordnance and 9,000 arms. ' By this chiefly, and several 
other passages,' says Whitelocke, ' we may take notice of the 
overruling hand of Providence in martial affairs, as much, if 
not more, than in other matters. It was but a few weeks 
before, that Essex and Waller, with two great armies, were in 
pursuit of the King, who could scarce find a way to avoid them ; 
and the Parliament's power and expectation was far above that 
of the King. Now the die of war is turned another way ; the 
Parliament's army is defeated, disarmed and dispersed ; and the 
King becomes victorious.' ^ And he would have been placed 
upon a pinnacle of success, had all things equally prospered 
within the few weeks to which this writer refers. As it hap- 
pened, he with his advisers had in the course of that time 

* History of Tewkesbury, 68. Corbet, IdT. " Memorials, 98. 

VOL. II. E 
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exMbited more generalship than had hitherto been shown in the 
whole war. 

Prince Rupert, elsewhere employed, had no share in these 
achievements. Ever since his appointment to his present 
government he had taken great pains to put the military affairs 
of the district over which he presided, upon a good footing. 
He continued diligent in forming and disciplining soldiers; and 
enforced the punctual co-operation of the tardier Commissioners 
and magistrates in the execution of his measures. As he never 
spared his own personal exertions he was little disposed to 
admit excuses for others. Many were the garrisons that he 
wrested from the enemy or established against them ; and in 
keeping possession of defensible houses he allowed no private 
considerations to interfere with the public service. An instance 
may be selected from the close of the former year. Thomas 
Hanmer by his marriage with the widow of Francis Charlton 
was possessor of and resident in Apley House near Shrewsbury, 
when Lord Capel introduced a garrison into it under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hosier, whose exactions or plunderings annoyed 
the country, and induced Hanmer to go to Shrewsbury and 
lodge a complaint against him,^ Instead, however, of obtaining 
redress, he was arrested, committed, and accused of high treason 
by the Commissioners of Array; and under this charge remained 
a prisoner when Rupert succeeded to the command. His case 
was, after a while, taken into consideration ; and as it appeared 
that the house in question, erected by his predecessor at an 
expense of 6,000L, was so disadvantageously situated, that if the 
enemy should be masters of it, they might seriously molest the 
town of Shrewsbury, three propositions embracing evil alter- 
natives to him who wished to preserve it for the heir of the 
estate, were offered to his acceptance. 

Att the Court of "War honlden att his highnes prince Rupert's 
Quarters in Salop the 7*^. of March 1643. 

This day the Court referred the consideracon of Mr Hanmer's 
& Leiftenante Colonell Hosier's Accompts unto S^. Wilham Bollan- 
dine, Comissary Generall, who is to report his opinion therein, the 
next Court day, w^ is ordered to be on Satterday next, in this 
place ; And in the meane tyme Mr Hanmer is to consider whether 
he will man & mainteyne Appley Castle himselfe, att his own charge, 

' Hanmer affirmed tliat Hosier -was the greatest plunderer in those parte. 
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or leave it to anotlier, or have it blowne up.' And if he shall 
choose to keepe it himselfe and hereafter loose it to the Rebell 
Enemy that then the damage that shall accrewe to the king in the 
recovery thereof shalbe refunded out of his estate. 

p Curiam. 

Will. Lewen Ad:Generall. 
The nyneth of March 1643. 

I, Thomas Hanmer, doe hereby declare, that, with his highnea 
good leaue & approbation, I will man, defend, and manteyne my 
house or Castle of Appley, against the rebell Enymie vnder the 
Authority of this pretended Parliam*. att Westminster att my owne 
proper charges in defence of his Ma*^ just cause 

Tho : Hanmee. 
Lett this be done accordingly. 
Signed, Rupert. 

tester Will: Lewin, Ad: Generall.^ 
Salop. 14''' of March. 1643. 

The reader who wishes to know how this compact ended 
may be briefly informed, that Hanmer armed his servants and 
some of his tenants ; but, within a few days after he had ob- 
tained his liberty, the house was taken by the Parliamentarians, 
plundered of goods to the amount of 1,500^.,'^ and he was again 
made prisoner. Then the Eoyalists sequestered his estate, 
seized upon the remainder of the property, estimated at 3,000Z. 
or 4,000^. ; and, to complete the whole, the Commissioners of 
Array pulled down the house of Apley, and carried away the 
lead, worth 2,600^,, with which they covered the Castle of 
Shrewsbury. 

But to return more immediately to his Highness, whose 
doings, where we now behold him, we claim as part of our story. 
In the little that has been preserved of his correspondence at 
this time, there is vigour, brevity, and attention to business, 
ffis enemies to the northward were diligent enough to keep a 
less active spirit awake. Wales was the great magazine of men ; 
but it required address and watchfulness to retain and render it 
available. He wrote to all in authority throughout the three 

^ Many houses were destroyed owing to this difficulty— Huntington and Croft 
Castles. 

2 S. P. 2. liii. 593. Endorsed, 'Mr. Hanraer's Covenant with Pr. Kupert for 
the keeping of Apley ' ; and is a copy of an entry in tho Prince's Advocate's Book. 

3 The King's party had previously plundered his wife of 4,000^.: and ho had 
himself been a prisoner in their hands before his marriage. — S. P. 2. liii. 579. 

E 2 
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upper counties of the Principality to consult with and follow 
the advice of Archbishop Williams at Conway Castle upon any 
matter of dispute or importance ; ^ and opening an early com- 
munication with the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland entreated him 
to send some forces into Anglesey, an island of great importance 
to the King's affairs, to which he himself was not able to afford 
sufficient protection. In other letters he applies to him with 
solicitation or recommendation on behalf of officers ; and desires 
as a favour that some wheelwrights and artificers unemployed 
in Dublin may be sent to mount several useless cannon ; asks 
for two or three battering pieces ; and not altogether forgetting 
to provide for his favourite recreation, requests the Marquess 
at his best convenience to let him have ' a cast or a leash of 
G-oshaukes for his winter-quarters.' ^ About the middle of April, 
after his prosperous expedition to Newark, he had in hand, in 
and around Salop, 5,000 foot and 3,000 horse, and expected 
orders to march. This also was just after the reduction of 
Brampton Bryan Castle. 

An important question agitated in the council of war at the 
King's head-quarters was, what should be done with certain 
garrisons when his Majesty should take the field; Kupert'a 
advice had been asked and obtained by letter ; but to the 
vacillating temper of the King, a variety of counsellors brought 
no safety ; and the Prince, resolved to back his opinion by his 
presence, showed his habitual fearlessness by the very slender 
escort that he took with him in his ride from Shrewsbury to 
Oxford. On his aiTival ^ the debate was renewed, and the plan 
determined upon. He stayed but a few days ; returned about 
the 5th of May, and despatched some ammunition, which was 
greatly wanted, to Oxford.'* As soon as his back was turned, 
the factions at Court, controlled by his rough, overawing 
humour in his presence, set themselves to annul the whole of the 
resolutions in which he had borne a part. 

Yorkshire, since the advance of the Scots, had been wofully 
rent and ravaged by the armies that occupied it. The memoirs 
of Fairfax and Slingsby, actors and eye-witnesses in opposite 
interests, paint in rude but lively colours the miseries of a part 

' Hacket, Life of Archhisliop Williams, 211. 

2 Letters of April 5, 9, May 8, 12, 15, 20. Carte's MS. Letters, Bibl. Bodl. 
Ireland, viii. 217-222. 

" April 25. * Exact Diurnall, May 1 6. 
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of that devoted county. The Marquess of Newcastle, who, 
when he marched to oppose them, left Colonel Bellasis, Governor 
of York, to protect his rear, owing to the total defeat and 
capture of that officer at Selhy,^ was compelled to fall back upon 
the city, where he was soon shut up, and besieged by three 
armies, those of the Scots, of Lord Fairfax and his son, and of 
the Earl of Manchester, who was ordered up thither out of the 
Associated Counties. To wrest the north of England out of the 
hands of the King was an object of the highest interest with the 
Committee of both Kingdoms ; and they directed all the force 
that could be brought to bear upon the Marquess that they 
might crush his power. Charles was no less sensible of the 
value of the stake : but how was the relief of York to be effected ? 
Except in Salop there was no unemployed army nor leader at 
his disposal capable of such an undertaking. Rupert was still 
in the full bloom of his military reputation. Was any project 
looked upon as chivalrous, extravagant, and all but impossible ? 
He was the person to carry it into effect ; and he consented to 
take this in hand. ' I am this day,' he says in a letter, 
'moving northward toward Yorke, w*^^ expedition doth ex- 
tremely concerne his Ma^* the Marq. of Newcastle being 
altogether blokd up in Yorke and like to suffer if not reliev'd.' ^ 
Eager and prepared for this enterprise, he was, however, checked 
upon the brink of it by insinuations upon his character and 
designs, that wounded his pride ; and, while they damped his 
ardour, kindled a very different flame. The knot of rivals 
already noticed, among whom were Lords Digby, Percy, Wilmot, 
and Sir John Culpepper, had tainted the King's mind with 
suspicions of his nephew's integrity and apprehensions of the 
tendency of his power. Neither did they confine themselves to 
secret whispers ; but in convivial hours at tables where all reserve 
was thrown aside, it was openly affirmed to be matter of in- 
difference whether the Parliament or the Prince prevailed.^ 
When Rupert heard of this, he was so incensed, that he resolved 
to send the King his commission and withdraw into France. 

' April 19. 

2 Dated Salop, May 15. Cartds MSS. Bibl. Bodl. Ireland, viii. 221. 

' It seems also that the courtiers had advised the King not to expose his array 
to a battle, counsels which, if he had followed them, might have rendered him in the 
end victorious ; but whether the deference of Charles to his nephew's opinion of the 
necessity of fighting, or the King's own determination inclined the other way, he 
gave orders to the Prince to that effect, which were too fatally obeyed. 
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During this fit of indignation, which lasted ten days, the march 
was retarded ; but at length he wrote to his uncle protesting 
that unless those individuals were removed from the council, he 
would retire from the war.* We are unacquainted with the 
reply : the advice that Charles had just given to the Marquess 
of Newcastle upon some occasion of disgust he probably thought 
fit to repeat to his Highness : ' Eemember all Courage is not in 
fighting ; constancy in a good cause, being the cheefe, and the 
despysing of slanderous tongues and pennes not the least ingre- 
dient.' But his mortification was soothed by more substantial 
proofs of royal favour in the grant of some wardships in Ireland. 
In whatever way it was brought about, he was so far appeased 
that he drew together his men, and set out in a northerly direc- 
tion.2 To the purveyors of public news his proceedings, like 
those of the King in his marches executed at the same time 
with Waller at his heels, were in the mean while an object of 
impenetrable mystery and alarm. Where was he hovering ? 
where would the stroke descend ? To them he was like some 
stormy cloud hurried by opposite currents to and fro. Thus 
they described him ; ' in the morning in Leicestershire, in the 
afternoon in Lancashire, and the same day towards supper time 
at Shrewsbury ; pretty considerable advances,' continues the 
writer, ' without question he hath a flying Army, this according 
to our intelligence : I wish either he, or our Intelligence, 
marched slower.' ^ But the Committee of both Kingdoms ^ had 
more accurate information, though they husbanded it in pro- 
found secrecy. Soon after his departure they directed the Earl 
of Denbigh to intercept 40 barrels of powder going after him. 
This convoy escaped the search of the Parliamentarians ; but in 
an attack upon Oswestry, concerted with Mytton, the Earl per- 
formed a no less acceptable service. That town was lost to the 
King on the 22nd of June.^ Fifteen hundred horse and 3,500 

^ A . Trevor to the Marquess of Ormonde, Salop, May 20. Carte, Life of Or- 
monde, iii. 318. 

2 Tuesday, May 21. But this does not agree with the date of his own letter, 
May 15. Trevor, in his letter of the 20th, positively says the march had been 
delayed ten days. 

3 Mc7V. Brit. May 27 to June 3. 

' The Committee of both Kingdoms consisted of seven Lords, fourteen Com- 
moners, and four deputies from Scotland. 

5 He would not suffer his soldiers to plunder it, but accepted of 500/. for its 
rausom, which was distributed among them. 
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foot collected by Colonel Marrow from Chester, Shrewsbury, 
Ludlow and other garrisons besieged Mytton in his turn, who 
was relieved by Sir Thomas Middleton beating Marrow, not 
without some difficulty, and chasing him towards Shrewsbury. ^ 
Francis, Lord Newport, son and heir of the Earl of Newport, 
was made prisoner in this pursuit ; and the Commons voted that 
Middleton should have the disposal of the estates of the father, 
for the maintenance of those forces under his command.^ These 
agitations and losses were among the results of the Prince's tem- 
porary absence from the seat and centre of his military govern- 
ment in the county of Salop. Official supineness and secret 
machinations increased the difficulties of the Eoyalists. The 
High Sheriff and Committee for contributions relaxed in their 
exertions, and paid little attention to orders ; and Lord Digby, 
principal Secretary of State, was applied to by Sir Francis 
Billingsley for his Majesty's commands respecting the trained 
bands. He told him plainly, that their ruin was plotted ever 
since they suppressed the militia, and kept the country for the 
King ; and that policy had almost effected that which could 
not be compassed by force.^ 

Rupert entered Lancashire at Stockport. The bridge was 
defended by Colonel Duckenfield with some troops from Man- 
chester. Colonel Washington was the assailant, and led with 
his usual gallantry, so that the Cavaliers were quickly masters 
of the town. A strong detachment was then sent on to the 
relief of Latham House, the seat of the Earl of Derby, which 
had already been invested 1 8 weeks, and was threatened with a 
storm.^ The incidents of this siege partake of the character of 

I July 5. 2 C. J. July 10. 

3 Letter dated Bridguorth, June 15, 16U.—3ISS. Harl. 6802. 191. 

* In the Kupert Correspondence (ii. 211) is a letter to the Prince from the 
Earl of Derby, dated Chester, March 7, 1643, relating to the relief of the Coun- 
tess, expressed in the most urgent terms. He had expected him at Chester the 
day before, by not knowing any certainty of his comiag, and Lord Byron and 
others were most unwilling to stir without the Prince's orders ; ' I therefore,' he 
says, ' take the boldness to present you again my most humble request in her behalf 
that I may be able to give her some comfort in my next. — I would have waited on 
your highness this time, but that I howerly receive like letters from her whoe 
haply a few daies hence maie never send me more. — S*" though it becomes me 
to be earnest for her that is soe deare to me, (and for one whose great honor is to 
be so neer to you, yet I humbly laie before you also the great advantage of his 
Ma*'^^ service if that familie be preserved, and a certaine inconvenience when 
with that all the Countrie and soe manie well affected will utterly be lossd and 
not likely regained but with a too dear purchase but least I be judged too im- 
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romance. Colonel Rigby commanded at the leaguer, a persona] 
enemy of the Earl, and unfortunately eminent for his cruel re- 
sentments. As a member of the Commons he has been branded 
to posterity by a proposal made in the House some time before, 
that all the royalist prisoners of any note should be transported 
to Barbadoes.^ Diuing the investment he had refused per- 
mission for a midwife to pass into the Castle to a lady in that 
extremity which entitles a female to the compassion of every 
human being. True it is, that he was opposed to no common 
acuteness^ as well as firmness in the defenders : but such in- 
jurious acts of private rancour are utterly indefensible, let the 
public quarrel be what it may. In all respects this officer was 
most unworthy to be the antagonist, except in serving as a foil 
to the great qualities of the noble-minded Charlotte, Countess 
of Derby, a descendant of the illustrious House of La Tremoille 
in France, whose piety and fortitude sustained the reputation of 
her ancestors and rivalled those of Lady Harley in the defence 
of Brampton Bryan. With a devoted garrison of 400 men, 
under several brave officers, directed by an experienced Low 
Country soldier, she had despised alike insults and intimidation 
and the serious expectation of a storm. As soon as Rigby heard 
that the Prince was in possession of Stockport, he hurried to 
Bolton, which Rupert assaulted on the following day.^ Repulsed 
in the first onset, and chafed from having seen, as was alleged, 
some of his soldiers deliberately put to death upon the walls,^ 
he renewed the attack, the Earl of Derby, grasping a half-pike, 
and placing himself at the head of some of his faithful retainers, 
among the first to enter the town.^ No quarter was given ; and 

portunate I will only aske G-od to put into your hart to help that poore Soule 
which deserves your fayour and soe comitt your highness to the almighty's pro- 
tection.' [Poor Lady Brilliana Harley, in the like strait, found no such advocacy. 
Her husband was a man of a very different mould.] 

^ In the Declaration of the Lords and Commons at Oxford, giving the reasons 
of their absence from Westminster, mention is made of a motion of Mr. Rigby a 
member of the Commons, to transport those Lords and gentlemen -who were 
prisoners and accounted prisoners, to be sold as slaves to Algiers, or sent to the 
West Indies. — Euskwortk abridged, v. 291. 

2 In a MS. written by the Earl, and in the possession of the author, he says 
that he shot bullets into the house containing letters. 

3 May 28. 

* This Rushworth denies, but the Royalists never gave up the plea in vindica- 
tion of the severities committed there. The provocation was not unlike what 
might have been expected from Rigby. 

* History of the House of Stanky, 242. 
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the blood of Bolton's inhabitants young and old, soldiers and 
citizens, ministers and people was shed as mercilessly as that of 
the sufferers of Magdeburg in the terrible Thirty Years' War. 
Two thousand lay scattered about the streets and suburbs, the 
highways and the fields, and Kupert never satisfactorily wiped 
out the stain. Eigby, forward to insult and outrage when in 
security, seems not to have been as ready to hazard his person 
in an emergency of actual danger, and on this occasion made 
his escape to Bradford in Yorkshire. Liverpool was the next 
object to be gained. The cannonade cost 100 barrels of powder, 
and proved irresistible ; but time was lost, and upon entering,^ 
it was found that the chief of those who had encouraged resist- 
ance had secured themselves and the best part of their property 
on board vessels in the harbour. His Highness then returned to 
visit Latham House a thrice-honoured guest ; and like a true 
knight errant received the thanks and liberal hospitalities of the 
lord and lady of the mansion whom he had rescued, having sent 
the standards of their enemy taken at Bolton to wave in their hall. 
Their noble gratitude might have relieved him from the vexa- 
tion of those underhand dealings that had so deeply offended 
him, and continued to work upon his mind ; for in a despatch 
from his camp at Warrington he informed the Archbishop of 
York, that he should go with all speed to the relief of the 
Marquess of Newcastle, ' if the ill-conduct of the Court-army 
do not call him thither.' ^ That army had successfully eluded 
Waller, and was in the field. His expression seems therefore 
referable to the conductors of its affairs. Be this as it may, 
some of the council had given it as their opinion that he ought 
not to fight in Yorkshire ; in which, as it turned out, they were 
not in the wrong. The King's final orders upon this point were, 
however, peremptory ; and the romantic Lord Digby was, accord- 
ing to Sir Philip Warwick, the person from whom this decision 
took its rise. It is of no importance to trace the course of his 
Highness to his destination ; he arrived at it without material 
opposition, and the besieging Grenerals informed of his approach 
quitted the trenches before York. To have fought with them, 
when, if unmolested, they would hardly have been able to keep 
together any longer, seems to have been unfortunate or in- 
judicious in the extreme. The Marquess of Newcastle was 
averse from it ; but his Highness, ignorant, not caring to know, or 

' June 26. ' Carte, Letters, i. 51. 
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incredulous of the extent of what was urged, alleged the King's 
orders; and though the troops in the city were in a raging 
mutiny for want of pay, all were finally prevailed upon to march 
after the Parliamentarians, and bid them battle. More than 
40,000 of the bravest soldiers of four nations that should have 
united in the bond of brotherhood joined hands at Marston 
Moor on July 2nd in the work of mutual destruction. Thunder 
and lightning were the prelude to their dreadful purpose, and a 
large corn-field a part of the scene of their rage. For several 
hours till late in the evening they stood in battalia with flying 
colours gazing at each other in silence and suspense, indecisive 
on which side the onset should begin ; but twilight was long 
enough to witness the total discomfiture of the royal army. Little 
execution comparatively was done by field artillery or smaller 
fire-arms ; for as soon as they began to move, all parties, accord- 
ing to their emphatic phrase, went impatiently ' upon the 
hack,' and it was fought and decided chiefly by blank weapons, 
the keen point and edge of pike and pole-axe, lance and sword. 
No collision had been more fierce than this, neither was there 
any one, except the last of all, in which the King was present, 
more serious or extensive in its consequences.^ Rupert and 
Newcastle saved themselves in the city ; and on the following 
morning taking leave of each other by brief messages, separated 
to meet no more during the war : the former drew off such 
troops as he could collect ; and the latter disgusted by cabals, 
and dispirited by the last night's reverse took his departure for 
the sea-coast, embarking at Scarborough with General King, 
and several of his chief officers, and sailed for Hamburgh. 
The Prince left behind him 3,000 or 4,000 in slain and prisoners, 
the whole of his cannon, many colours,^ and a proportionate 
quantity of arms : the Parliament would not admit the slain on 
their side to be more than 300. 

We have seen that the first intelligence of this affair received 
by his Majesty announced it in his favour. Bells and bonfires 
proclaimed it as such in Oxford, Bristol, Worcester and other 
his garrisons. Either some courier hot and early from the field 
when the Royalists seemed to be prevailing, misled them ; or 
with the knowledge of the truth this deception was practised 

^ An account of this battle, as well as of Newbury I., was published in Latin 
for circulation abroad. Query, had Milton a hand in them ? 

2 One hundred are said to have fallen into the hauda of the victors. 
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to keep up the spirits of the people : such artifices usually 
succeed as they deserve : the reality was soon known. At 
London they had been aware of the approaching struggle ; 
and awaited it with no common anxiety. When the news 
reached the Houses, Sir Eobert Harley was appointed to carry 
up a message of congratulation to the Lords. In the Commons 
the Dutch ambassadors admitted as mediators beheld the table 
piled with torn and bloody standards ; and while they respectfully 
tendered their interposition, remonstrated with them upon the 
disadvantages of this unnatural contest, reminded them of the 
uncertainty of success in war, and that the way of arms was 
not always the surest road to peace. ^ 

Several accounts of the battle have been handed down to us 
from contemporaries, and those who were personally engaged. 
The sketch given by Baillie, a Scottish commissioner resident 
with the Parliament, is brief and graphic, and founded upon 
accurate information. 

We were in a sad condition : Prince Rupert had done a 
glorious piece of service ; from nothing bad gathered, without 
money, a powerful army, and in spite of aU our three Generals, 
had made us leave York after a long siege. But the blood of 
Bolton would not let him rest, till all the glory he had got was lost 
in an hour. Against the mind of Newcastle and general Kling, and 
all his council of war, he would fight and pursue an aiTuy, where 
in half an hour he lost all. . . There were three generals on each 
side, Lesly, Fairfax^ and Manchester, Rupert, Newcastle and King. 
Within half an hour and less all six took to their heels. — this to you 
alone. . . . The beginning of the victory was from David Lesly, he 
with the Scots, and Cromwell's horse, having the advantage of the 
ground, did dissipate all before them.^ 

Sir Thomas Fairfax, one of those who made arrangements for 
the fight, and was in the thickest of it, admits the difficulties 

» L,J. July 13. 

2 [This "was the father, Lord Ferdinando. The son, according to his own 'plain, 
unyamished tale,' discharged, as "was his wont, the duty of a gallant and resolute 
leader ; though, from the bewildering confusion of the day, he seems to have had 
but an imperfect recollection of his own share in it. In his Memorials he expressly 
states that he commanded the right wing; in Fuller's Worthies, (215,) he as 
distinctly asserts that he had command of the left. Sir James Turner says in his 
Memoirs that Leven, Manchester, and old Fairfax all ' shamefullie left the field 
& fled ; but Leven fled furthest, for he did not draw bridle till he was at Wed- 
derbie, four and twentie miles from the place of battell.'] 

3 Letter, July 12, 1644, ii. 35, 36. 
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he encountered in a charge in which ' as many were hurt and 
killed as in the whole army besides.' He had the right wing, 
with some Scottish horse and lances for his reserve. 

Our left "Wing, he says, first charged the Enemies right Wing, 
which was perform'd for a while with much Resolution on both 
sides, but the Enemy at length was put to the worst. — Our right 
Wing had not all so good success, by reason of the Eurzes and 
Ditches we were to pass over before we could get to the Enemy, 
which put us into great disorder. — Notwithstanding I drew up a 
body of 400 horse. But because their Intervals of Horse in. this 
Wing only, were lined with Musketteers, who did us much hurt 
with their Shot, I was necessitated to charge them. We were a 
long time en gag' d one within another ; but at last we routed that 
part of their Wing which we charged, and pursued them a good 
way toward York. My self only return' d presently, to get to the 
Men I left behind me. But that part of the Enemy which stood, 
perceiving the disorder they were in, had charged and routed them 
before I could get to them : So that the good Success we had at 
the first was eclipsed by this bad Conclusion. — Our other Wing 
and most of the Foot went on prosperously, 'till they had cleared 
the Field. 1 

Arthur Trevor, a gentleman in the service of the Prince, had 
been upon a mission, and returning in search of his master 
while the fight was raging, saw the confusion both of Royalists 
and Parliamentarians. His description has been seldom quoted 
though much admired. He is addressing the Marquess of 
Ormonde. 

Since I undertook the pursuit of the Prince, I have still been 
in the enemies country and out of all roads. To give your Excel- 
lence the short account I shall at present make to you, I could not 
meet the Prince until the battle was joined, and in the fire, smoke 
and confusion of that day, I knew not for my soul whither to incline. 
The runaways on both sides were so many, so breathless, so speech- 
less, and so full of fears, that I should not have taken them for 
men, but by their motion which still served them very well ; not a 
man of them being able to give me the least hope where the Prince 
was to be found ; both armies being mingled, both horse and foot ; 
no side keeping their own posts. 

In this horrible distraction did I coast the country ; here meet- 
ing with a shoal of Scots crying out Weys us, we are all undone ; 
and so full of lamentation and mourning, as if their day of doom 

' Memorials, 85 [edited by his nephew, with some omissions, as compared 
with the copy printed in the Antiquarian Repertory^^. 
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had overtaken them, and from which they knew not whither to fly : 
and anon I met with a ragged troop reduced to fonr and a Cornet ; 
by and by with a little foot officer without hat, band, sword, or 
indeed any thing but feet and so much tongue as would serve to 
enquire the way to the next garrisons, which (to say the truth) 
were well filled with the stragglers on both sides within a few hours, 
though they lay distant from the place of the fight 20 or 30 miles. 
This, my Lord, was the first entertainment, when I had once 
passed the garrison at Skipon castle.^ 

Sir Henry Slingsby, the Eoyalist, who marched with the 
troops that were drawn out of York, relates what he saw in the 
field ; and it will complete the account on his side. 

Now y® prince bestirs himself, putting his men in sach order 
as he intend'd to fight, & sending away to my L*^ of Newcastle to 
march w*^ all speed. The enemy makes some shot at him as they 
were drawing up into Battalio, . . . but this was only a shewing 
their teeth, for after 4 shots made them give over, & in Marston 
corn feilds falls to singing psalms : ^ y® princes horse had y« right 
wing, my Ij^ Goring y® left ; y® foot dispos'd of w*^ most advan- 
tage to fight, some of j^ drawn off to Hne y® hedges of y® Cornfeilds, 
where y® enemy must come to charge. T® enemy's forces consisting 
of 3 parts, y® Scots, Manchester & Fairfax, were one mix'd with 
another ; Cromwell having y® left wing drawn into 5 bodys of 
horse, came off the Cony "Warren, by Bilton bream, to charge our 
horse, & upon their first charge rout'd y™ ; they fly along by Wil- 
strop woodside, as fast & as thick could be ; yet our left Wing 
prest as hard upon their right wing & pursu'd j^ over y® Hill ; 
after our horse was gone they fall upon our foot, & altho a great 
while they maintain'd y® fight yet at last they were cut down & 
most part either taken or kill'd. . . . They pursu'd not, but kept y® 
field as many as were left, for they were fled as fast as we, & their 3 
Generalls gone, thinking all had been lost. We came late to York, 
w*'^ made a great confusion : for at y® barr none was suffer' d to 
come in but such as were of y® town, so y* y® whole street was 
throng'd up to y® barr w*^ wound'd & lame people, w*'*^ made a 
pitiful cry among y™.^ 

Memorable upon many accounts, this conflict is remarkable 
for nothing more than the extreme confusion that prevailed up 

^ Letter dated Middleham, July 10, 1644. — Carte, Letters, i. 66. 

2 * Some of the Eegiments of Horse of the Parliaments side were standing on 
their Gxiard, and all or most of their Eiders were religiously singing of Psalmes 
.... they only knew them, I say, to be the Parliament Souldiers by their singing 
of Psalmes! — Vicars, God's Ark, 281. * Diary, 112 et seqq. 
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to a certain moment ; and the admirable address and courage 
with which Lesley and Cromwell in the highest style of soldier- 
ship seized that moment to snatch the wreath of victory from 
the Cavaliers. The latter, whose talent gradually developing 
itself had already won great attention, and raised him to be 
Lientenant-Greneral to the Earl of Manchester, has been extolled, 
though not without some detraction, as the military hero of the 
day. It was probably the first time that he and Eupert had 
encountered since the improvement of the Parliamentarian 
cavalry, and they were immediately opposed to each other. 
From this period, however, the star of Cromwell manifestly ad- 
vanced in the ascendant, while those of the Prince and the King 
as progressively declined. The victors attributed their success 
to the Lord of Hosts : the vanquished leader is reported to have 
assigned his defeat to a different cause : ' I am sure my men 
fought well, and therefore know no reason of our rout, but this, 
because the devil did help his servants.' Such are the expres- 
sions attributed to the Prince : but it is very doubtful whether 
they were suggested by his own disappointment, or invented, as 
they were published for him, by his enemies. 

On the morrow of this night of distraction and slaughter, it 
became an interesting question with the masters of the field, 
what was the quality as well as the number of those who had 
perished. And with a view of ascertaining it, the searchers 
took out with them a prisoner of distinction. Colonel Sir Charles 
Lucas,^ whose horse had been shot under him, and he taken in 
the fight. Having served from the beginning of the war he was 
well acquainted with the principal officers of his Majesty's 
armies ; and was here permitted to select whom he would for 
special interment. Naturally reserved, and rendered not less so 
by his condition, the spectacle before him, and sad thoughts of 
the consequences of this heavy defeat, he passed among the dead 
surveying them in silence unbroken, except by an occasional 
exclamation on the misfortune of his King. Stripped to the 
skin, even in death the common peasant-soldier was distin- 
guished from those whose gentler birth and nurture had kept 
them delicate and fair : and of such as the latter, it was averred 
were two-thirds of the lifeless forms upon the field. But Lucas, 
if he knew, disclosed no names : once only, standing over the 

• Sir Charles Lucas of Horseley in co. Essex, knight. — S. P. 2. xxxii. 267. 
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corpse of a gentleman whose wrist, after the Cavalier fashion, 
was bound by a lock of hair, he said that he was acquainted 
with him, desired that the bracelet might be removed and pre- 
served ; and added that the restitution of it would receive the 
thanks of an honourable lady.^ Amidst a heap of mangled 
men and horses lay the faithful and favourite dog of Rupert, 
the companion of his marches and battles. ^ 

» Vicars, God's ArJc, 276. 

2 ^Perfect Occurrences, August 20, 1645. 'This day Prince Rupert's black dog 
was taken and brought to the Parliament. His "white dog — that was slain, and his 
black dog our officers have cut his ears and made him a round head.' This white 
poodle dog is often mentioned by the Parliamentarian journals in derision. The 
axiom of * love me, love my dog ' was verified in this animal, and he shared in the 
obloquy bestowed upon his master. Like Colonel Lunsford he was said to be 
occasionally regaled with the flesh of children, and became an object of mingled 
abhorrence and derision. It was thought of some importance to state in the 
account of Marston Moor battle that he was killed there. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

York surrenders — Rupert retires with the wreck of his army into Lancashire, 
thence to Bristol — Mynne threatens Gloucester and prepares to burn the stand- 
ing corn — Fatal duel at Gloucester between two officers of the garrison — Mynne 
is encountered, defeated and slain by Massey at Redmarley — His eulogy and 
funeral — "Wanderings of Rupert — Feuds at Court : his treatment of Edwards, 
sheriff of Salop — The royalist horse under Sir Marmaduke Langdale re-appear 
in Herefordshire, and fall back on Worcester — Military events in South Wales, 
where the Parliamentarians are overpowered by General Gerrard — Cruelty of 
the Welsh, instanced in Scorlock, Mayor of Cardigan — Gerrard attempts to 
effect a junction with Prince Rupert — Beachley near Chepstow, fortified by 
the latter, stormed by the Governor of Gloucester — Herefordshire undisturbed 
— Internal administration of the military affairs of the city of Hereford — 
Colonel Barnard, made Governor on the decease of Mynne, is succeeded by 
Major- General Barnabas Scudamore — Some account of him — Montgomery 
Castle, besieged by the King's forces, is relieved by the Parliamentarians after 
a sanguinary battle. 

With better generalship than that with which he had attacked 
the enemy, Rupert collected and brought off a large body of his 
beaten and dispersed forces. These he led towards Lancashire, 
and was soon reported to be from 6,000 to 10,000 strong, and 
trying to repair his loss.^ His influence in Wales was deprecated. 
' Come what will,' was the cry, ' we must destroy his Welsh 
magazine of men.' ^ A strong corps of observation, consisting 
chiefly of cavalry, was detached upon his track from the 
victorious confederates, who having now no further interruption 
to apprehend, three days after their success, renewed in perfect 
security the siege of York. The defence of that city had been 
left to Sir Thomas Griemham, a skilful and honourable soldier, 
whose only endeavour was by seasonable resistance and parley to 
make the best terms he could for the garrison and inhabitants. 

* They set about recruiting their shattered forces with the disposition ex- 
pressed in the old adage, ' Vincimur in prcelio, sed non in bello : ' we are foiled in 
a battle, not in the whole campaign. 

2 Pari. Scout, July 18 to 25. 
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No courage or discretion, however, with the means at his disposal, 
could delay the surrender beyond a fortnight ; * and yet the 
conditions upon the whole were not unfavourable to the Eoyalists, 
some of whom marched into Lancashire and Cumberland, while 
others with Grlemham threw themselves into Carlisle. The 
Prince was far from giving up the hope of forming another army, 
but distributing what foot he had into quarters, that they 
might be in hand for any piurpose of concentration, and taking 
measures that a portion of his horse should follow him, while 
he left the Lancashire, Cheshire, and Shropshire authorities to 
furnish them with subsistence, and offer such opposition as they 
could against an encroaching enemy, he turned towards the 
South, and made his appearance at Bristol. Much had been 
done there to increase the fortifications, and gather provisions, 
and labourers had been pressed from the country to strengthen 
the works. The place, always of importance, seemed now more 
so than ever. Hither was the royal mint transferred, and here 
was the chief store to which the troops and fortresses on the 
borders looked for warlike supplies.^ 

But the effect of the great battle in Yorkshire, like that of 
some earthquake, was felt far and wide throughout the whole of 
the King's quarters. In Shropshire things had gone on badly 
since his Highnesses late departure ; and Grloucestershire was 
looked upon by anticipation as wholly lost to his Majesty. 
In the county of Hereford Mynne bore up with vigour, and 
still made himself respected and feared. To observe and take 
advantage of the Grovemor of Grloucester continued his chief 
aim. Towards the Forest of Dean he was in communication with 
Sir John Wintour, towards Worcester with the Grovemor there, 
and with Sir William Eussell at Strensham near Tewkesbury. 
Colonel Veale and his garrison of Berkeley Castle co-operated 
with him on that side, and he was strong enough to act upon 
the offensive. Mynne, always confident that he should get 
possession of Grloucester, about the time that Eupert came this 
way to Bristol, acting apparently with his knowledge, if not by 
his express orders, marched from Eoss to within half a mile of 
the city, made many arrests, and carried off abundance of cattle. 

' July 16. 

2 It had a garrison of 700 or 800 Irish and Welsh, besides nearly 1,000 of 
armed townsmen, and two troops of horse, with many guns upon the works, one 
about 12 ft. long.— -4 Diary, Friday Aug. 9. 

VOL. II. 1' 
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Massey, his resources weakened by garrisons without and 
prisoners within the walls, could only afford protection to the 
country he undertook to defend by a desultory warfare. Descend- 
ing to Berkeley he forced the outguard from the town into the 
Castle, and swept the park of cattle and horses. In an opposite 
direction and within four miles of Worcester, he surprised and 
bore away to prison Sir Humphrey Tracey and two other oflScers, 
The Governor of Hereford whom he was not able to face in the 
field awakened his serious anxiety. But from this he was 
opportunely relieved by an aid of three troops of Colonel 
Stephens's horse, and two of Edward Harley's regiment newly 
raised. Spies reported that some Welsh and Herefordshire 
forces had crossed the river at Aust. Lord Herbert was with 
them ; and had Massey arrived at the passage half an hour 
earlier, in all probability his Lordship had been taken. The 
news that the Gloucester marching brigade was drawn out that 
way hastened the execution of a plan in which Mynne was 
engaged. It was to effect a junction with certain forces out 
of Worcestershire about Corse Lawn ; thence to march upon 
Gloucester and lay waste the whole intermediate district up to 
the gates. This might serve two ends ; either it would curtail 
Massey's means of subsistence, or provoke him to come out 
and fight, in which case it was believed that Mynne with the 
Worcester men and his own Anglo-Irish would be too hard for 
him. It was in that delightful season when the fields are waving 
with ripened corn. In Ireland nothing had been found more 
effectual to humble an enemy than the destruction of their 
standing grain. ^ It was understood, that he, who had been 
accustomed to this mode of warfare, was about to employ it in 
Gloucestershire. His appearance among them struck terror 
into the inhabitants. Such a measure, hateful to a lover of 
peace as affecting the helpless and unoffending, has been thus 
commented upon and vindicated by a celebrated divine ; ' ^\Tiere 
other acts of hostility are lawfid, destroying the forage is justly 
reckoned to be so. If he might take away their lives, he might 
take away their livelihood.' ^ With these intentions Mynne 
advanced to Hartpury on the evening of July 26th, expecting 

• Clarendon, ii. 427. 

2 Matthew Henry on Judges xv. 5. — It is not so miich the necessary consump- 
tion as the incorrigible wiiste of "war that afflicts those \vho are not in the field. 
[The standing corn about Pembroke, it was said, was ordered to be burnt by the 
Royalists : 'a most cruell and barbarous action.' — Perfect Passages, Aug. 7, 1645.] 
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on the morrow to he strengthened by several hundred foot and 
horse from Worcester. 

Massey, encouraged by his late reinforcements, could not 
brook this serious menace, but came back with all speed to 
G-loucester that he might thwart it. He ordered out 220 
musketeers, and sent for 100 more from Tewkesbury, to fall in 
with him on his march. He called a council of war, and had 
nearly completed his dispositions, when a most unforeseen 
accident threw everything into confusion. Two Majors, Grray 
and Hammond, quarrelled at the council-board ; both of them 
were officers who had served under the Earl of Stamford in 
Hereford, and had been left by him in garrison at Gloucester. 
They had waited upon the Governor at his lodgings for orders, 
and as they came out. Gray having received some hasty language 
from Hammond demanded instant satisfaction, which the other 
refusing, he struck him with his fist in the face. Swords were 
drawn in the street ; and Gray received a thrust in the neck, 
and immediately expired. His men and brother officers, drawn 
up and ready to march, ran back to avenge his blood, and a 
great uproar arose, which all the address and firmness of the 
Governor could scarcely allay. Time pressed ; the Cavaliers 
were at hand, intent upon mischief. Massey argued and en- 
treated for an hour : Gray's officers were inflexible ; but most 
of the men were persuaded to lay aside their resentment for the 
present, or turn it against the common enemy. Late in the 
evening the party crossed the brook at Higbleaden, where lying- 
close till darkness came on they gave the Anglo-Irish an alarm, 
and took a few prisoners. Mynne's main body, however, made 
a forced march to Eedmarley ; while the Parliamentarians 
missing them, and wandering about to find them, reached 
Eldersfield, and rested two or three hours to refresh themselves 
and their horses. 

At sun-rise^ they were two miles apart. Mynne's drummers 
by beating the reveilUe announced where he was, and that he 
was stirring; and he drew his men to their rendezvous, 160 
horse, and 850 foot, whom he formed into battalions among 
some enclosures, lining the hedges with musketeers. The 
Worcester forces, 150 horse and 500 foot, had not joined him, 
when he saw the Gloucester soldiers in two bodies, led on by 
his antagonist, marching up to him in order of battle. Three 

' July 27. 
F 2 
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troops of horse, one of them under Colonel Harley,^ were in the 
van, seconded by three others commanded by Captain Backhouse. 
Each flank of horse was winged with foot, and a single troop 
of horse with the remainder of the foot brought up the rear. 
Others were stationed as a reserve near Eedmarley. Thus 
Massey charged the Royalists vigorously, beating them as he 
advanced from their ambuscades, putting their horse to flight, 
breaking in upon the centre of their foot, cutting down many, 
making more prisoners, shattering their whole body, and winning 
the battle. Mynne with 170 of his veterans fell upon the spot. 
The prisoners were upwards of 30 officers and sergeants, and 
300 common soldiers. Those who escaped fled most of them to 
Ledbury. At the moment of attack Lieutenant-Colonel Passey, 
who commanded the party from Worcester, was riding up to 
Mynne to announce their approach, when he was intercepted by 
some scouts, who wounded and left him for dead. But his 
forces continued advancing till they came in view of the fugi- 
tives and their pursuers ; and only halted at a short distance 
from the main body. While thus they paused and hesitated to 
approach him, Massey collected his stragglers, and retired. On 
both sides, indeed, they parted, as it were, by mutual consent ; 
he unwilling to disturb his success by urging his weary men to 
a renewal of the fight, they as unwilling to hazard an encounter 
with him in the excitement of victory. Accordingly he marched 
back with his prisoners to Grloucester, while they retraced their 
steps to Ledbury. Their plan well laid, had been ill executed ; 
otherwise, had a junction been effected previous to the battle, it 
might have proved, by Massey's own confession, his inevitable 
destruction. If this project did not originate with Rupert, it 
is hardly to be doubted that it received his sanction. All 
Grloucestershire would have been cleared ; and the men whom he 
was bringing down from the North might have followed him 
uninterruptedly to Bristol. 

It has been remarked that there was not a single commander 
of all those who came out of Ireland to aid the King, that was 
fortunate in any of his designs ; ^ but the annihilation of this 
hopeful oSicer and his regiment was far from being a mere 
numerical loss. The men were some of the best soldiers in his 

' [He was wounded here with a bullet, which was never extracted. — MS8. 
Harl. 885. 2.] 
3 Corhet, 113. 
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Majesty's service ; ^ their Colonel of tried valour and known 
experience in war.^ As a Grovernor he was deeply regretted by 
all who were under his charge ; and the public feeling upon his 
loss has been expressed by the homely ' Cotswold Muse,' in one 
of her short flights of stiff versification, which seems to have 
been addressed to the regimental chaplain, to whose lot it might 
fall to deliver a discourse on this unfortunate occasion, though 
Mynne was certainly not interred at Hereford. 

To Mr T. S. at his General's Funeral, Colonel Myn. 

Sir, could I tune my song as sweetly o'er 

Yoar General's herse, as doth the Swan before 

He dies, yon might expect, at th' Funeral 

Something from me, worthy your General. 

Let others, in heroic poems, sing 

His praise and worthily. I'll only bring 

Some sighs and tears, not from dissembling art^ 

But such as rise from a dejected heart. 

When you shall mention, how he did excel 

In valour and fidelity ; how well 

The soldier and the city lov'd him ; there 

From my sad melting eye shall drop a tear. 

When, at your periods, some amongst the crowds 

T 'approve your grateful Sermon, hem aloud ; 

Though I extremely love your piety,. 

My commendation shall be a sigh. 

Thus, in rude sighs and tears I celebrate 

The dead. True grief is not elaborate.^ 

Tradition still points out a field on the Ledbm-y side '* of 

* According to Lloyd, Massey said he had played till these came over. 

2 There is no direct proof of his being a native of the county, but there is 
probable evidence of his being of Herefordshire extraction. Among the records 
of the suppressed monasteries in the Augmentation Office, is an account of the 
purchase of the revenues of certain chantries in Hereford, by one Nicholas Mynne 
about the reign of Edward VI. The coincidence of the Christian and surname 
points out something hke ancestry in the case, though it does not positively deter- 
mine the county. The ancient family of Myndenear Koss,no"w nominally extinct, 
claimed relationship to Colonel Nicholas Mynne. 

' Nympha Libethris, or the Cotswold Muse, by Clement Barksdale, 9. xviii. In, 
another place he speaks of 

.... valiant Myn, at Marly dead, 

Whose blood, that field asham'd of, looks more red. — 82. xii. 

* It -was manifestly on that side, for Massey in his despatch states that when 
they went back to Ledbury he went back to Kedmarley. 
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Eedmarley, where the slaughter is said to have occurred, and a 
chieftain was taken or killed. The register of that place, how- 
ever, as well as others in that neighbourhood, contains few 
memorials of the dead either as to number or name.^ They 
might liave been considered too many to be borne to and 
deposited in consecrated earth. But as every spot is burial 
ground in time of war, so where they fell, there probably they 
found a grave, without yhroud or coffin, tears of friends, or toJl 
of bell or funeral prayer. Only the body of Mynne was con- 
veyed to Grloucester ; and from a generous enemy who acknow- 
ledged his merits, and was never to meet him more, received an 
honourable burial ; but the different parochial records of that 
city have been searched in vain for the date and place of his 
sepulture.^ 

Eupert was doomed to disappointments. In the course of 
about a month Marrow, who had a command in Chester, was 
slain almost under his eyes.^ About this period it is impossible 

' The register of Eedmarley contains only the following entries : — 

1644. Soldiers slaine 9 August 3. 

and more o. August 4. 

and 1 August 6. 

and 2 August 8. 

Information of R. B. Fhillij)ps, Esq. 

^ Lloyd says he was cut off in disadvantageous enclosures, much missed by his 
friends, and honoured by his foes, "who gave him a stately burial in testimony of 
his worth and valou_r, being the fairest and shrewdest enemy in Christendom. He 
adds that Colonel Taylor made the Gloucestershire forces ' pay, as he said, Cost 
and Dammage for the death of Col. Mynne.' 

' Col : Myn had severall times bragged hee would take Grlocester w*** : 200 men 
when under y" Comaund of S*"' W"* : Vavasour, W^*" : being expected from him when hee 
commaunded in Cheife put him upo y® necessitie to attempt somthing, and soe 
engadged him upo this wild march. He was rather surprised then beaten. — This 
Passy held Intelligence with Massy though slayne in this action as was certainly 
discovered after his death.' — MS. Corrections of Sanderson's Life of Charles I. in 
the library of the ancient house of Rudhall near Boss. This defeat, Sanderson 
says, ruined the King's power in South Wales. 

' Aug. 18. [A very gallant leader, who had married an heiress only about 
three weeks previously. This was the officer who in the previous November 
having received a reply couched in religious language to his summons of Hawarden 
Castle, renewed the demand in the following characteristic terms : — ' Gentle- 
men, It is not for to hear you preach that I am sent here, but, in his Majesty's 
name, to demand the Castle for his Majesty's use. As your allegiance binds 
you to be true to him, and not to inveigle those innocent souls that are 
within with you, so I desire your resolution. If you will deliver the Castle, or 
No ? '] — The Parliamentarians delight in the reports of these disasters. Vicars 
extravagantly estimates the collective losses they sustained in various petty 
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clearly to trace him : but while the accounts of his shiftings and 
wanderings, as he passed on from place to place, visiting differ- 
ent parts of his government, raising recruits and money, are 
various and somewhat contradictory, the effects of his presence 
and that of his scattered troops are discernible for several weeks 
in the borders from the mouth of the Dee to the western ex- 
tremity of Grloucestershire. Soon after the defeat at Eedmarley 
he is again at Chester diverting the rude military with the 
censurable sports of bull and bear-baiting on Sunday. It must 
however be added, that what we now know of him is chiefly 
derived from wi'iters on the victorious side, who follow him 
with sneers, and assume a bolder tone. They advise him to 
apply his contributions to the purchase of ' a new sumpter and 
straps of honour to save his lost reputation.' ^ — ' We feare not 
Eupert — now he is one of the Incapable of this kingdom.' ^ — ' As 
for Rupert which shed so much innocent blood at Bolton and 
Liverpool, if you ask me where he is, we seriously protest that 
we know not now where to find him.' ^ He came again to 
Bristol about the middle '* of September, and a multitude went 
out to hail his arrival. On the 24th of that month he was at 
Monmouth ; ^ and again, at the latter end of it, is found at 
Chester, preparing to move towards the King.^ In the original 
plan of the campaign they were to have acted together. 
According to the next scheme, after putting down the enemy in 
Yorkshire, he was to have carried all his strength southward to 
the royal army. His defeat had frustrated this : but weakened 
as he was, any accession of force that he could bring to his 
Majesty would have been acceptable, when the latter was 



affairs in Lancashire at 2,000 besides prisoners. Mytton and Middleton beat up 
Eupert's own regiment of horse at Welsh Pool, killed his cornet, who refused 
quarter, and took 100 prisoners. Sir Thomas Dallisoh the commander had, he 
says, the unfortunate happiness to escape only in his shirt. — Burnbig Bush, Aug. 
8. — Vicars, with all the faults of an extravagant caricaturist, consulted with 
allowance, is not to be altogether despised, for he offers many undeniably genuire 
and graphic pictures, and is so good an exponent of the London modes of thought 
and action that he should not be overlooked by those who would form an opinion of 
the parliamentarian tone. 

* WeeJcly Account, Aug. 2. ^ Merc. Brit. Aug. 19 to 26. 
' Perfect Diurnall, Saturday, Sept. 14. 

* [Or beginning, according to London Post, cited by Phillips {Civil War in 
Wales, i. 246) who also informs us that he reached Bristol from Ruthin with a 
small retinue, taking Ludlow in his way.] 

* Powell's MS. Diary. " Trevor's Letters in Car/t's Ormonde. 
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following Essex into Cornwall. Otherwise, it was perhaps better 
that he came not near the Court. Feud and faction had been 
at work, which he had the discredit of fomenting. Digby and 
Wilmot had quarrelled ; and it was believed that the Prince 
intended to take advantage of this misunderstanding against 
both of them. The latter having shown himself favourably 
inclined towards an accommodation with the Parliament, had 
been accused of treason by Digby, placed under arrest, and 
dismissed the service. All the officers of horse who had long 
served under him were disturbed at seeing Groring set over them, 
whom the Prince was known to favour ; and by a petition 
couched in respectful terms they remonstrated even when the 
army was in sight of the enemy. ^ No doubt was entertained 
that this offensive removal and promotion were occasioned by 
letters which Goring brought from Eupert to his Majesty. 
Whether the Prince's arrival would have increased or allayed 
these dissatisfactions was not put to the test. According to 
Whitelocke, he advanced towards Charles, but received a check 
from Major-Grenera] Middleton. This statement is unaccom- 
panied by any precise date ; but the occurrence took place 
subsequent to the surrender of the Parliamentarians.^ We shall 
find that his Highness eventually joined the royal army. His 
force widely distributed over the theatre of action where awhile 
we left him, was still not inconsiderable. The difficulty of 
feeding his cavalry, to which he always paid most attention, 
gave rise to much spoil. On one of his journeys through 
Shropshire, he found that Edwards ^ of Church Stretton between 
Shrewsbury and Ludlow, the loyal sheriff of that county, had 
continued remiss in collecting his levies of money. The assess- 
ment laid upon Salop was 9,000^.'* Edwards had been com- 
plained of before. Nine troops were quartered within a little 
distance. There came a warrant to him to send on the morrow 
to head-quarters 500^. and such provisions as he could raise ; 
and non-compliance was threatened, as usual, with displeasure 

^ Bulstrode, Memoirs, 104. 2 Whitelocke, 99. 

^ Said to be of Grreete in S. P. He adhered to the last, notwithstanding his 
ill-usage, and was in Worcester at the surrender. He was created a Baronet 
Eeb. 12, 1644-5.— Salmon, Chronof. Hist. 

* L.J.Aug. 21. Petition of the count)' of Stafford. 'Rupert is recruiting 
about Chester, Salop and North Wales, where a week since he had about 5000 
horse and 2000 foot daily increasing and raising great sums : Salop is now busy 
collecting 9000 pounds more for him.' 
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and plunder. All bis endeavours failed to make up the amount: 
100 musketeers were accordingly ordered to Ms house, which 
we are told carried the threat into execution. The same post 
affirms that Sir Paul Harris of Boreatton, another Eoyalist, 
died distracted in consequence of the disasters, and, if the account 
of his death be true, probably at the conduct of the Cavaliers.^ 

As Rupert's horsemen spread themselves out to forage, they 
were often assailed by flying bands of the enemy. They were 
beaten up at Oswestry by Colonel Sir Thomas Middleton, and 
worsted at Malpas^ by a detachment from Brereton under 
Lieutenant Colonel Jones. The gross of them took a southerly 
direction, and a large party of Sir Marmaduke Langdale's 
northern horse appeared in Herefordshire. Massey observed 
the drift of their march. His spies brought word that they 
intended to break through Grloucestershire ; and that Charles 
G-errard was ordered out of Wales, and would make the same 
attempt. Sir William Waller had sent back the soldiers that 
Massey had lent him at Midsummer, and the latter had a com- 
petent strength to interpose. He knew how much it behoved 
him to place a barrier on the way to Bristol. These roaming 
parties, their numbers, and the different courses they might 
determine upon, distracted his attention. He learned that they 
would come over the Cotswolds ; he marched therefore towards 
Bath, hoping to create a diversion in favom- of Essex, and fall in 
with them ; then he was told that they were expected through 
the Forest ; and he burnt the passage-boats upon the Severn : 
again he received information that they were in Corse Lawn, 
and there he actually found Colonel Henry Lingen's and the 
northern horse ^ oppressing the associated parishes under his 
protection, and draining parts from which he drew supplies ; 
but most of these retired towards Worcester. Strengthened by 
horse and foot from Colonel Sandys, Sir William Russell and 
Dudley Castle, they reappeared on the side of Pershore and 
Evesham ; but with the aid of the Earl of Denbigh's lieutenant 
he overawed and repressed them.'^ When they found that the 

' Perfect Ocinirrenccs, Aug. 16 to 23. ^ Aug. 25. 

' Corbet speaks {Bibl. Glouc, 114) of Langdale as being there, but, according 
to Trevor, he was about the middle of September at Chester, recoveriug of hurts 
received in the retreat from Lancashire, [and Corbet's words are perhaps am- 
biguous.] 

* [The Worcester Committee complained to Rupert under date of Aug. 19, 
that their forces had become too weak to secure them, while the Earl of Denbigh 
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passage through Grloucester shire was for the present impractic- 
able, they fell back beyond Worcester. 

It was, however, no idle rumour that prevailed of Grerrard's 
coming, whose operations, like those of others already adverted 
to in the south of the Principality, must be briefly dismissed. 
After various successes he had driven his antagonists from the 
field. Landing at the Black Rock in Monmouthshire, he took 
Cardiff, expelled them from Griamorgan, Caermarthen and 
Cardigan shires, and wasted Pembrokeshire, the original seat of 
the insurrection, with fire and sword. They lost five out of the 
seven hundreds of the latter county,^ and Laugharne and his 
adherents were forced into their three maritime garrisons, Pem- 
broke Castle, Haverfordwest,^ and Tenby. But the campaign 
. was severe, and Gerrard's soldiers were detested for their 
enormities.^ Laugharne was not deficient in honour and hu- 
manity, but among the inferior agents all parties were cruel, 
and public and private misery was wound up to a high pitch. 
Prejudice or partiality set aside, it may be affirmed, that bad 
as were the actors in the civil discord of England, they were in 
general outdone by those in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. An 
inferior state of civilisation in remoter parts of the kingdom 
may account for what appears to have been the fact. The 
barbarity of the Irish was always pointed at ; but Welshman 
against Welshman could no less shut the door of compassion. 
The sufferings of David Scorlock, mayor of Cardigan, attested 
as to the credibility of the deponent by Laugharne himself and 
others, in the eyes of those who deemed his cause a liallowed 
one would justly have assigned him a place among their con- 
fessors. Refusing in the month of June to associate with the 
Royalists in his own town, he abandoned his station and his home, 
repaired to Laugharne, took the Covenant with the Parlia- 
mentarians ; and returned in their army when that officer 
reduced the town and Castle of Cardigan.'* Then came Gerrard 

had made a strong inroad as far as Alcester, and Massey, recruited vnth. 
1,500 horse, ^sls plundering not far from Worcester ittelf. They beg for 600 
cavalry. ] 

1 Merc. Aul. July 18. 

2 [Swanley in >Sei)tember landed troops and ammunition at Milford Haven, to 
assist the parliamentarian party ' and such as fled thither for succour out of the 
County of Hereford and parts adjacent.' — Per/. Diurn. Sept. 28.] 

3 In Pembrokeshire, they were said to be destroying all before them with fire 
and sword. — L. J. Aug. 2. 

^ [In February, 1641-5.— Vicars relates that at the storniin;,' of the Castle. 
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or his men, and endeavoured, but in vain, to retake them J 
Scorlock attempting to escape to Sir Thomas Middleton in 
Montgomeryshire, where he had friends, was arrested by John 
Pugh and Thomas Price, Commissioners of Array for Cardigan, 
and sent to Aberystwith Castle. Stripped of all that he had, 
and burnt with lighted match between his fingers and toes,^ 
after long confinement he obtained his liberty through Laugharne, 
by exchange for a prisoner and payment of a heavy ransom. 
But the whole of his property had been plundered, and his wife 
and children imprisoned upon his account.^ Turning from this, 
with the hope that such extreme cruelty was of rare occurrence, 
we pass on to those who led to the digression. Gerrard's force 
was marching towards Rupert, and was expected by the nearest 
route through Monmouthshire. 

There is a ferry near Chepstow, often mentioned in these 
Memoirs, which has ever been the immediate means of connection 
between that place and Bristol, and is called the Old or Aust 
Passage. From the base of certain cliffs on the left bank to a 
point of land on the right, the stream is about a mile and a half 
in width ; and southward of this point the sister rivers of Wye 
and Severn, that gush forth on the same noble mountain in 
Wales, after long separation, unite in a broad expanse, and flow 
together to the sea. Towards Chepstow, where the former river is 
contracted by the rocky valley, a succession of romantic scenery 
presents itself, which must be seen to be appreciated, and once 
seen can hardly be forgotten. No one of sound mind and 
memory with an eye for landscape, who descending the bank on 
his way to that place has beheld for the first time below him the 
windings of the stream spanned by the bridge at an airy height, 
the town upon the opposite steep, with its church, street, and 
houses roof above roof ascending towards an antique gate, the 

which had held out for three days, Laugharne gave * the Steward life, who con- 
temned quarter.' Upon this occasion, Jeremy Taylor was made prisoner.] 

' [The Eoundhead commander is said to have replied to the summons that they 
would eat 300 raw hides he had in the Castle, and then come forth and fight for 
their lives, and neither give nor take quarter. — Vicars.] 

2 [Not a solitary instance of barbarity. The same was practised by the opposite 
party on a spy at Reading {Whitelocke, 114) and on a woman (!) from Latham 
House, who suffered three fingers on both hands to be burnt off before her tor- 
mentors, the soldiers of the cruel and con^ardly Rigby, tired out by her invincible 
fortitude, at length desisted. — Lady of Latham, 110. — See also the atrocities of 
Lord Kenmore, in Gwyn, Military Memoirs, 228.] 

^ S.F.I, xlix. 56, 67. 
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huge Castle ^ to the right, boldly projecting upon a green knoll 
with winding pathway to its massive entrance and flanking 
towers, still farther on, the elevated screen of rock and wood 
above which stands the seat of Piercefield and overlooks the 
whole, — no one upon whom all this has burst in its variety and 
beauty, if his sky have been bright and his heart at ease, is 
likely to lose the impression it has conveyed. Of the landing- 
places at the Old Passage that on the left bank is called Aust ; 
on the right is Beachley : both are in Gloucestershire. Time 
immemorial had witnessed the daily resort of passengers thither 
for purposes of civil intercourse ; it offered the most convenient 
transport for the coal and mineral productions of the Forest of 
Dean ; and from some vestiges of an encampment, Beachley 
seems of old to have been considered of military importance. 
Both parties now thought it so : it commanded each river. 
Here Waller crossed, it will be remembered, when he marched 
upon Highnam ; by this the towns of Hereford and Monmouth, 
and the Castle of Raglan, received their commercial and war- 
like necessaries. Eupert had despatched this way of late a 
quantity of ammunition and stores towards Shrewsbury and 
Chester to supply the deficiency occasioned by those that he had 
lavished away at Liverpool and lost at Marston Moor. Accord- 
ing to our dates he would recently have been there on his 
return from the North. The value of Bristol in the hands of 
the King, as a place of trade and an arsenal, would rise or fall 
from the retention or loss of such a means of communication.'^ 
Forty-two troops of horse, a fragment of the wreck of the 
Prince's army, kept their rendezvous near Hereford, destined, 
since they could not force their way over the hills, to cross the 
Severn at Beachley. Massey knew this ; he knew also that 
Gerrard would draw to this point. To have burnt the boats on 
the opposite side was not enough ; but to obstruct the enemy at 

• [The view here given is from a sketch by Mrs. Stackhouse Acton, before the 
removal of the picturesque old bridge in 1816. The following information, com- 
municated by the late Thomas Wakeman, Esq., probably does not imply more 
than the breaking up of some portion of this interesting structure. — 'In a trial 
between the Duke of Beaufort and Mr. Lewis of St. Pierre respecting a right of 
fishery in 1723 it was proved by several old witnesses that Chepstow bridge was 
destroyed by the King's garrison in Chepstow previous to Colonel Massy s attack 
upon Beachley in 1644.'] 

2 Lower down in Monmouthsbire was another ferry called 'the New,' which 
also communicated with Bristol, but it was less direct and secure. 
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IS nook, to hinder them from establishing themselves upon it, 
would be to inflict a serious evil on them. 

Kupert was intent upon securing the position, and gave 
orders for a commanded party of 500 horse and foot to march 
mto the Forest, guard the passage, and fortify Beachley. It 
might be rendered difficult of approach on the land side by 
drawing a trench from one river to the other, and constructing 
such works as would be required. The soldiers applied them- 
selves to the task with earnestness ; and had already by the 
fourth day completed one half of the fosse, and formed an 
intrenchment in a meadow, protected on the other part by a 
ditch and a strong quickset hedge, when Massey on an autumn 
evening came down upon them with six hundred horse and foot, 
dispersed some of their horse from Chepstow, and faced their 
works within musket- shot the whole of that night. He waited 
till the tide was out, because the guns of their vessels, which 
guarded either river, were at high water level with the bank, 
and then only could be brought to bear upon the assailants. 
Morning came : the tide turned, and with its lowest ebb came 
also the opportunity that he desired. Spectators of this trial of 
valour were not wanting. Kumour had attracted a multitude 
on the Monmouthshire side, who crowned the heights and 
beheld the scene in safety. Ten chosen musketeers crept along 
the hedges, and received the first volley of the Royalists ; but 
before they could re-load, ' the governor,' says the historian of 
his exploits, 

gave the signall by the discharge of a pistol! : on went the 
forlorn-hope, and the reserve following, the trumpets sounding, and 
the drums beating, run up the works, rushed iu among them, and 
fell upon the hack, when the whole and each part of the action was 
carried on without interruption, and the souldiers went up in such 
a regular march, and so great solemnity, that it seemed more like 
the pomp of a triumph then the confused face of a fight. Of the 
enemy some were killed, and the rest taken prisoners,^ besides some 
few that recovered the boats, and many of them that took the water 
were drowned.^ 

The guns of the vessels kept up a steady fire during the tumult, 
but owing to their low water position, the shot were spent in vain.^ 

» The prisoners amouBted to 111.— C. J. Sept. 28. ^ Corhet, 117. 

3 [Sept 20 as appears from a despatch sent to Kupert by Colonel Tuke, the 
commander of 'the Northern horse, who was in Chepstow that day, describes the 
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An incident like the death of Mynne and the annihilation 
of his regiment, at another time might have led to an imme- 
diate invasion of Herefordshire, but it remained to all appearance 
undisturbed, except by such domestic inconvenience as might 
arise from Eupert's needy bands ; for Langdale's northern horse 
were known to be ill-conditioned and disorderly enough to 
occasion trouble wherever they appeared.^ However, that the 
public curiosity respecting Hereford might not go ungratified, 
the state of the city and its prospects after such a calamity 
were thus attempted to be described in the ' Weekly Accompt ' ^ : 

Letters from Glocester signilie, that since the defeat given to the 
Enemy at Redmarly, where that conrragious and renouned Gentle- 
man Col. Masseij took so many prisoners, and the Governonr of 
Hereford was slaine, the Enemy hath kept within their owne 
Quarters, that bold attempt costing them so deare, they dare not 
come there againe. 

In a subsequent number ^ the subject is revived : 

Hereford is the first object of onr thonghts in the "Weeks Accompt, 
from whence onr intelligence stands thus ; That Collonel Mijns late 
Governour thereof, being killed at Redmarleij (the remembrance 
whereof doth still require some Character of honour for valiant 
Collonel Massey) the more moderate part of the City have inclined 
to the government of Collonel Vavasour, but he not being thought 
so active a Cavalier as Sir William Russell (whose Religion and op- 
pression made a loud cry before these distractions began the Ring- 
leaders of the Court faction thought this man most fit to have the 
gubernation of the City, who by his constant practise in the County 
of Worcester, no question could be made but where he hath power, 
he wants not other endowments to make the people sufficiently 
slaves; (and it being foreseen that his time is like to be short in the 

immediate capture of the work and the consternation of the Governor of Chepstow, 
and expresses his fear that that important place would be lost if they attempted 
it, to say nothing of the danger to his own troops quartered in the neighbouring 
villages, many of them without horses, and in a country whose loyalty he sus- 
pected. His letter is dated ' S' Perre at Mr Lewis house.' Sept. 30, he adds 
that the greater part of the country gentry are ' iugling Traitors.' — The names of 
places here are marvellously disfigured in Warburton ; and it is greatly to be 
regretted that this able and spirited author should, in many instances, have shown 
himself so unequal to the task of deciphering the handwriting of the day.] 

^ A. Trevor, in Carte, Letters, i. 61. — [Tuke, writing to Rupert, Sept. 19, com- 
plains of the unfriendly usage of the Governor of Worcester as having aggravated 
their broken condition even to a fear of their disbanding. He probably found 
them such disagreeable visitors that he was not very studious as to their accom- 
modation. They were now waiting for boats to transport them to Bristol.] 

2 Tuesday, Aug. 20. " Aug. 28. 
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Conrty of Worcester, the Militia being now to be setled there, for 
which an Ordinance is already past, at the request of many able 
gentlemen, who undertake to settle that County in a posture of 
defence for the King and Parliament.) Hereupon this Sir William 
Bussel was made Governonr of Hereford for the King, which the 
Citizens and garrison there would not admit of, and upon his 
comming thither, protested against him : so that for the present, 
he was forced to return back againe into Worcestershire, where 
he gathered together such forces as were under his command, and 
marched with them towards Hereford, of which we heare he hath 
gotten possession. 

All this would be highly amusing, but, whatever intrigues 
might have been working, we believe the representation to have 
been very remote from truth. Several official papers still 
extant,^ drawn up by the treasurer of the garrison, refer to the 
whole ofMynne's government, are carried through the temporary 
administration of his immediate successor, and include a portion 
of the accounts of the officer who was finally appointed to the 
command : they embrace a period of rather more than five 
months, so that the series is clearly established ; but the name 
of Eussell does not once occur. These documents prepared for 
the latter Governor on his entrance into office, abound with 
many curious particulars as to the internal administration and 
condition of the garrison. From the departure of Vavasour to 
the date of them, the monies raised for its maintenance by 
assessments and loans amounted to 2,438^. 1 5s. 7^d. and the 
disbursements to 2,436^. 6s. 4cZ. This is a proof that they kept 
their expenditure within their receipts ; but it will be observed 
that they only shared a portion of the general assessments ; 
other parts being probably assigned to the forces in the field 
and other garrisons. In these statements we view not only the 
resources, but the numbers and pay of those within the walls. 
On the fourteenth of September men in arms of aU grades, 
exclusive of the Governor, amounted to 466, and the weekly 
pay of inferior officers and soldiers to 531. 4s. We, however, 
obtain no insight into the description of this force ; whether the 
men were volunteers or trained bands, countrymen or townsmen ; 
but it seems to have consisted altogether of foot ; and we have 
the distribution of them in the different wards, and the weekly 
allowance of rye delivered at the houses in which they were 

' Appendix XVII. 
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billeted, which gives to each man something less than a quartern 
loaf, while his pay for other necessaries appears to have been not 
quite equal to fourpence halfpenny per day. Quartering, we 
know, included lodging, fire and candle. Compared with other 
parts of England, provisions were probably cheap in Hereford- 
shire ; for, many months after, when a trying season had inter- 
vened, in which the country had been infested with hungry 
soldiers, rye, according to Symonds, was only at twelve pence 
the bushel, and a quarter of mutton was to be had for fourteen 
pence. In time of peace it was an old complaint that they had 
no free vent for their superfluity ; and now they might be 
naturally desirous to retain what they had, and dispose of it 
among themselves. War, that had laid additional burdens upon 
them, and placed restraints upon remoter intercourse, might 
affect the little rural traffic that they ever carried on beyond 
their frontiers ; and, situated as they were, every one who had 
anything to dispose of would be careful of it to provide for his 
own immediate necessities, and the requisitions laid upon him ; 
because assessments were paid partly in kind, and partly in 
money. If this representation be according to fact, the obvious 
effect would be to keep down the price of produce, in the 
scarcity of specie. In so fruitful a country that had not hitherto 
suffered seriously from military ravages, there might be no 
material deficiency in the common necessaries of life. The 
balance-sheet of the treasm'er testifies that all the concerns of 
the garrison were managed with regularity ; the fortifications 
were attended to ; and the wants of the prisoners in custody of 
the enemy at Gloucester were supplied. It proves that upon 
the decease of Mynne, a Colonel Barnard succeeded to the com- 
mand, and held it till the 10th of September, when he gave it 
up to Colonel Barnabas Scudamore.^ 

This gentleman, with whose name the reader is familiar, 
and whom we have observed in the month of May engaged 
with the Warwickshire horse at Monmouth, was the only sur- 
viving brother of Lord Scudamore. He was about 36 years of 

' He is called Major-General in the affair at Monmouth. [The discovery of 
the Rupert Correspondence has subsequently shown (see p. 380) that on the death 
of Mynne, Vavasour was appointed Governor, and the Commissioners state that 
they yielded ready obedience to him; but he seems never to have acted; his name 
at least never appears, except in a line inserted in Symonds's Diary, ' Sir W"™* 
Vavasour first Governor of Heref.'] 
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age, and by no means a novice in arms. His military education 
and earlier services are in obscurity ; but be was in Scotland 
wben tbe affair took place at Newburn, and was among the 
most forward to give his assistance to the King in this war. 
When Coventry was summoned, it will be recollected that he 
received a shot which disabled one of his hands and his arm, and 
that he was made prisoner. In this condition, however, he 
escaped to his Majesty at Shrewsbury, but so severely injured 
that he could not accompany the army ; Ottley, who was left 
in care of the town, proposing, in a report upon the state of 
affairs, ' that Serjeant Maior Scudamore who is wounded may be 
left here this winter to assist me in regard that Winter growes 
on & his Wounde (is) yet soe greevous that it is to be feared on 
the march he may pish heere in garrison hee may doe good 
service.' ^ His recovery was not very long delayed ; he was at- 
tached to the corps of Hastings, one of the most stirring ojBBcers 
of the day, and appears to have been with him, on the 19th of 
March following, at the battle of Hopton Heath, where the 
lamented Earl of Northampton was slain. Several letters 
written by him while at the siege of Lichfield and preparatory 
to it to his friends at Shrewsbury and others, show him capable 
of acting with great vigour in the spring.^ Though it might 
be better policy to delegate command to a stranger among a 
disaffected population ; in Hereford, at present the reverse of 
this, it might be judicious in Eupert, (far more so than it had 
been formerly in the Marquess of Hertford's appointment of 
Coningsby for that post,) to make choice of Scudamore, one 
already experienced in the war, acquainted with the inhabitants 
and the country, and whose services were likely to be useful 
and acceptable there. He was not altogether of that needy 
class of soldiers of fortune whose scanty inventory comprised no 
other articles than their clothes, their horse with his furniture, 
and their sword ; but his income was not ample. He possessed 
a small estate for life — Eowlstone farm in the parish of Little 
Birch worth 50^. per annum, and the tithe of the rectory of 
Bridstow near Ross — and received an annuity of 50^. from liis 
elder brother ; ^ and hence the Parliamentarians affected to think 

' Certain e Propositions. — Fytchford MS 8. 
2 Shaw, History of Staffordshire. Otthiana. 
. 3 [Of which 40Z, were afterwards confiscated, 10^. being applied to pay rates 
and contributions. —Scud. MSS.] 

VOL. II. <J 
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scorn of him as a person of little consequence.^ If, however, 
his means were slender, he was wealthy in the reputation of a 
family that for several generations were famous in Court and in 
camp, in foreign lands and at home. Were it only for his noble 
brother's sake, whose misfortunes and absence from his house at 
Hom Lacy were the theme of general regret, no name continued 
higher on the roll of public favour than that of Scudamore. The 
family had proved an honour and a stay to their fellow country- 
men ; and these in return looked habitually towards them, and 
loved that name.^ 

From a cause already assigned, few wants among the many 
were more pressing throughout the northern part of Prince 
Rupert's government than that of military stores. The powder, 
match, and brimstone that had been forwarded from Bristol for 
the relief of Shrewsbury, Chester and Liverpool, had ascended 
as high as Newtown in Montgomeryshire, under an escort of 
cavalry commanded by Sir Thomas Gardiner, son of the Eecorder 
of London. Middleton having received orders from the vigilant 
Committee of both Kingdoms, despatched Lieutenant Colonel 
Tyll^ by night from Oswestry, who, capturing the whole on 
the morning of the 3rd of September, proceeded with them to 
Montgomery. The ruins of the noble Castle of that place have 
not yet ceased to attract the eye for many a mile around by the 
fragments of its walls and towers, which then were perfect and 
capable of stout resistance. Aubrey says of it, ' The Castle of 
Montgomery was a most romantique seate ; it stood upon 
a promontory, the north side 30 foote high. From hence is a 
most delightfull prospect 4 severall ways.' '* And it shall be 
no disparagement to it, and worthy to be had in remembrance, 

* The war was an opening, though a melancholy one, to younger brothers who 
were disposed to become soldiers of fortune. Grive him a good horse, a good sword, 
a change of raiment, and a little money in his purse (they usually had but little) ; 
and it was sufficient to set him in the way of promotion. He had not much to 
lose; and if his cause should go wrong, he was likely to be sheltered if his relations 
were on the winning side. 

2 Among the Scudamore MSS. is a complimentary and grateful address in 
Latin from Robert Tetlow, Vicar of Much Dewchurch, to Lord Scudamore on his 
return from France. 

3 Whitelocke, 99. 

* Letters from the Bodleian, 2. ii. 390. — [By order of Parliament, June 11, 
1649, the Council of State were charged with its total demolition Lord Herbert 
having an allowance for it out of the second payment of his fine for delinquency. 
The damage was assessed at 4,000/.] 
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that Greorge Herbert was born there. Lord Herbert of Cherburj, 
(called ' Black Herbert ') who dwelt therein, by a rare privilege 
that nothing perhaps so much as its condition and remoteness 
had given him a chance of asserting, had held it hitherto in a 
sort of undisputed neutrality.^ ' It is one of the goodliest and 
strongest places,' observes a veteran,^ ' I ever looked upon.' But 
when Middleton entered the town and pressed him to compliance, 
Herbert consented by treaty to admit his forces and the cap- 
tured stores. To recover these Lord Byron collected a force 
from Chester, Ludlow, and other garrisons,^ and came upon 
Middleton while he was endeavouring to provision the fortress. 
He hastily retreated with his horse to Oswestry, and they laid 
siege to the Castle ; but having without loss of time called 
Meldrum, Brereton and Sir William Fairfax with 3,000 men to 
help him, Middleton came back to raise it ; at whose arrival the 
Royalists, leaving a guard to keep the trenches, drew off their 
main body to a neighbouring eminence. The first object of the 
Parliamentarians was to throw in provisions ; and detachments 
were sent out to collect them. When those who were observing 
them saw this from the height on which they were posted, it 
tempted them to descend from their vantage-ground, and offer 
battle. This one hour's hard tug of war,'* doubtful till the last 
charge on which side success would incline, could it be set forth 
in its just and particular proportions, would by every account 
have furnished many a terribly picturesque subject for a battle- 
painter. For according to the candid admission of the winneis 
it was in very truth a well-fought field, not in technical evo- 
lution, but hard hand-stroke and push of pike ; and the loss of 
it was unusually fatal to the vanquished, because the pursuit 
and execution of the dispersed and fugitives was continued a 
long way over a shelterless mountain.^ That loss fell upon the 
King's forces, and for the number and description of them was 

* [He had excused himself to Rupert for staying at home on the score of health, 
and had evaded the reception of a Royalist garrison. Feb. 27, 1643. — A letter 
from his son to Rupert, September 5, intimates his distrust of the state of things.] 

2 Sir J. Meldrum in his despatch. 

^ [The rendezvous was at Caurs Castle.] 

* Sept, 18. — This battle, as well as that of Nantwich, was lost to the Cavaliers 
chiefly owing to a sally made by the besieged in their Tea,T.— Letter-book of Sir 
W. Brereton, ii. 74. 

* No fights so desperate as those upon mountain tops, where escape is next to 
impossible— a fair field and on either hand no favour. 

G 2 
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heavy and irreparable. Their party consisted of 1,500 horse 
and 2,000 foot, the residue of the valuable Irish regiments of 
Broughton, Warren, Hunks, Ernie, and that of the Prince of 
Wales. Few of the horse were lost ; but the foot with their 
officers were nearly all taken or killed ; 'hardly 100 escaped. 
Their carriages, and twenty barrels of powder, which had reached 
them the night before the battle, fell into the enemies' hands. 
The despatches of Middleton, Brereton and Meldrum magnify, 
as well they might, this victory, and announce with generous 
exultation the valour of the Cavaliers, and the irretrievable con^ 
sequences of the blow. All these considered, they triumphed in 
the anticipations that North Wales would throw off the yoke, 
that the border communication was effectually severed, the 
distress of Chester increased, and Shrewsbury straitened, perhaps 
endangered ; and though these expectations were not imme- 
diately verified, they truly prophesied, that Liverpool would 
ere long be lost.^ And where could soldiers be found in the 
room of such as those that the Marquess of Ormonde had sent 
from Ireland ? Arthur Trevor thus addresses him upon the 
event : — 

My Lord Byron is infinitely unfortunate, and hath now finished 
with your Excellency, that is to say, made an end of all your Lord- 
ship's army unto a man, without any the least service : and truly 
my Lord, people now begin to speak out and say, those forces were 
trifled away by my Lord Byron, who is here (at Chester) observed 
never to have prospered since his practice to supplant Caj^el, 
who is a prudent and a valiant person as the nation affords.^ 

This achievement was thought of sufficient importance to be set 
against the reverse experienced by the army of Essex, which 
that G-eneral confessed to his friend Sir Philip Stapylton 
appeared the heaviest calamity that had befallen their party 
since the war began. Mercurius Britanicus ^ makes this use of 
it:— 

Now Aulicus, what wouldst thou tell us, of some losse in the 
West : 'tis true ye had some Artillerie, some Powder, some Match, 
some faithless Commanders, and Common Souldiers : But cast up 
your losse at Montgomery, and tell me then. 

' It surrendered on October 15th ensuing. 

2 Arthur Trevor to the Marquess of Ormonde, Chester, Sept. 23, 1644.— Carte 
Letters, i. 65. 

8 Sept. 23 to 30. 
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The Paiiiaraentarians, however, who if they suffered, seldom of 
late allowed it to be to any serious extent, sincerely bewailed 
the deaths of Major Fitz-Simmons and Sir William Fairfax. 
They had behaved with exemplary bravery in the battle of 
Montgomery ; and some circumstances are related of the latter 
oflScer, which savour of the Cavalier character. Meldrum with 
difficulty procured the diamond ring and golden bracelet that 
he wore when he was mortally wounded and that had fallen into 
certain surgeons' and soldiers' hands. These they claimed as 
their right and refused to surrender, till he drew up some horse, 
and threatened to treat them as enemies. Middleton ^ and 
Meldrum restored them to his widow with letters of condolence. 
This unwelcome news reaching Scudamore from the North 
at his entrance upon his charge in Hereford, was met by as 
ill-omened intelligence from the South, the relation of which, 
among other matters, must be reserved for the ensuing chapter, 

^ [This excellent oflScer, who had contributed so much to advance the 
cause which he had espoused at the early age of 18, lived, like many others, to 
become a determined Royalist ; being wounded and made prisoner at the battle of 
Worcester, and avoiding the scaffold only by an escape from the Tower. He 
distinguished himself greatly afterwards by his services under circumstances of 
peculiar difBculty in the Highlands. Early military service vras by no means un- 
common. Many of Waller s soldiers were London apprentices. John Brereton of 
Brereton, co: Chester (a brother of Lord Brereton), took up arms for the King 
at 16 ; William Sheldon of Bromsgrove was ' drawn from School into the King's 
army ' : and the following touching letter to Sir W, Brereton is too honourable to 
the feelings of the writer, as well as too interesting, to be omitted : — 

' S"" — Whereas Will'" St Laurence and John Gandy twoe yonge schooleboyes at 
Bury in Suffolke ran away from Schoole to prince Eupert about twoe yeares agoe 
and to the intollerable griefe of theyr parents were neur heard of since till now 
very lately that they heare they are prisoners at Tarvin or thereabouts, If yo'" 
pious endevo" will bee pleased to second this bearer in findioge out the twoe lost 
sheepe and helping their sad parents to them againe, you will doe a most chari- 
table deed and thereby engage 

' Yo'' very lovinge ffreind 

' W'" Lenthall 

* Speaker.'] 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

King's affairs on the wane — Sequestration and submission of the Eoyalists — 
Country committees of sequestration established in connection "with the London 
Committee : their conduct — Ordinance for sale of the property of delinquents 
— Abuse of po"wer of committees — Sequestrations granted to commanders for 
the pay of their troops — Disputes between them and the country committees, 
and consequences — Case of Savage of Elmley in Worcestershire — Accession of 
strength to the Parliameiitarians — Secession of Royalists in the counties of 
Hereford and Gloucester — Desertions of oflBcers — Affairs in Monmouthshire — 
Lieutenant Colonel Kyrle and his fortified house— He deserts from the King and 
concerts successfully with Massey to betray Monmouth to him— Skirmish at 
Wonastow — Massey conciliates the country- Wintour fortifies Beachley and 
is once more dislodged by Massey — Risk of both these commanders in the action 
— Rupert at Bristol displacing officers and giving himself up to spleen and 
dissipation — King's progress from Cornwall towards the eastern counties 
opposed in a second battle at Newbury — Grallant conduct of ofl&cers, especially 
Sir George Lisle — General Ruthven pursued and overtaken by Colonel Birch 
— Rendezvous of King's forces at Marshfield — Charles returns to Oxford — 
Treaty of Uxbridge — Royalists proscribed — Prince of Wales sent to Bristol. 

If the Royalists, collectively, had ever been sanguine as to the 
final success of their master, — since men are prone to believe 
what they vehemently desire, and indeed many circumstances 
had at times arisen to foster such a persuasion, — the course of 
events at this period was sufficient to incline them to another 
opinioD. The conduct of great numbers proved that they per- 
ceived his cause to be on the decline, or rather that they were 
compelled to acknowledge it so to be ; and that as he became 
unable to afford them protection they must seek such as they 
could obtain, under all disadvantages, wherever it could be 
found ; and submit to any conditions that the tender mercies 
of an overbearing adversary might impose upon them. In 
desperate losses, it is a melancholy satisfaction if something can 
be saved ; and such now became the spring of action with those 
who were not endued with the spirit of martyrdom in the parts 
that were under the harrow of parliamentary swordsmen and 
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committees. The latter threw a heavy weight into the scale. 
The reduction of their strength who sided with the King must 
not be estimated solely by the extent of their opponents' arms, 
but by the line and rule of their own finances. In battle the 
enemy but lopped off branches, and the tree put forth again : 
in undisturbed possession of the parts he had conquered, he 
struck, by sequestration of their estates, at the root. Soon after 
the midsummer of this year attempts at neutrality became 
epidemical on the losing side ; but where any had once engaged 
themselves, their tardy forbearance was not permitted to atone 
for their earlier offence ; and the neutral of the present time, 
having been the delinquent of the past, must pay the penalty 
of his first choice. A host of Eoyalists, whom nothing had 
hitherto affrighted from their allegiance, were brought to sub- 
mission by the severities now inflicted upon them. In these 
the bounds of ordinary hardship were overstepped. To be 
subjected occasionally to an arbitrary imposition, to be deprived 
of a tenant's rent, or even spoiled of household effects was 
endurable compared with the utter ruin that threatened them 
by confiscation, ejection, and formal sale of the inheritance of 
their fathers. 

The subject of parliamentary sequestration, already touched 
upon, is again forced upon our notice by the establishment of 
country committees for that object. When the King's authority 
waxed feeble in effect throughout any of those counties in which 
there had been open strife, no sooner had his opponents gained 
sufficient force to keep their footing, than they introduced a 
committee into their strongest and securest garrison. They 
would not wait till they had obtained possession of the chief 
town ; and if they could but establish themselves in a smaller 
place, as was done at Nantwich in Cheshire, Wem in Shropshire, 
and afterwards at Evesham in Worcestershire, it was sufficient 
for their purpose ; the destructive insect was lodged in the core, 
and sooner or later its ravages would appear. These bodies, 
consisting of a few members, had in some instances great 
difficulty to make their way ; but, as the managers were usually 
bold, bustling individuals, they neglected no opening for push- 
ing on their operations, and executing their dreaded power. All 
of them acted under that grand Committee for Sequestration of 
Lords and Commons in London, sitting first at Derby House 
and afterwards at Groldsmiths' Hall ; and took their rise from a 
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set of ordinances by which the mighty machine was established 
and regulated. At the beginning of hostilities ransom was 
accepted, and property mulcted in an irregular manner ; and 
Sir William Waller, when he was constituted Serge ant-Major- 
General in Gloucestershire, obtained an ordinance in his favour, 
noticed as being the first of its kind, for making sequestrations 
there, and applying them to the use of his troops. But no 
organised mode of confiscation was brought out upon a general 
scale till the spring of 1643. The first ordinance published in 
that year, dated April 1, nominates committees for most of the 
counties, cities and county towns in England ; and is followed, 
June 13, by a like enactment taking in the counties of North 
Wales. Another provides commissioners for the counties of 
Hereford, Moamouth, Glamorgan, Brecon and Eadnor ; and 
the ordinance of the 8th of June following selects them for the 
counties of Pembroke, Caermarthen, and Cardigan. Partial 
writers upon the subject insist in a plausible way upon the 
general respectability of those who were employed ; and it is 
true that among the earliest appointments such persons of 
consequence in their respective districts were put forward as 
the Houses could depend upon, and more than were willing to 
accept the charge ; but, because in process of time the business 
fell into the hands of very inferior agents, who were neither 
proof against the temptation to which their office exposed them, 
nor ashamed to employ their power to private ends,^ any two 
being competent to act, their proceedings exhibited a revolting 
system of barefaced imposition and extortion.^ The professed 
object of these ordinances was to convert and apply the estates 
real and personal of such notorious delinquents as had in the 

^ [For the actual composition of one of these committees, drawn by a strong 
friend to their cause, see JSLmoirs of Colonel HiUchinson, 216-218.] 

2 Under all apology it can never be forgotten that the pen that traced first 
these parliamentai'y exactions occasioned ultimately results, the most calamitous 
and too frequently unjust, to multitudes, when power fell afterwards into un- 
worthy hands, however the commission in the outset might have been graced by 
respectable names ; gave a loose to knavery and oppression, levelled innumerable 
acres of venerable oaks, unroofed and ruined ancestral mansions, as well as hum- 
bler dwellings, and drew forlh bitter tears from families expelled to seek shelter 
wherever it could be found in a jarring uncharitable world. For the true character 
of these exactions see Appendix XVIII. Partisanship alone will refuse to allow 
that such undeniable acts of tyranny and oppression be without controversy weighed 
against the former equally indefensible measures of the ill-educated, misguided, 
unfortunate Chaises. 
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estimation of the framers been the causes or instruments of these 
public calamities, towards 'the supportation of the good subjects 
who had borne the greatest share in the burdens of the kingdom ; 
and particularly for the army and forces raised by the Parlia- 
ment; and such other uses as should be directed by both 
Houses for the benefit of the Commonwealth.' From this 
general description of their own adherents and those of the 
King, they went on to define the several classes of delinquents. 
These were all such as had raised or should raise arms against 
the Parliament, or had been or should be in actual war against 
them. To have voluntarily contributed, (not being at the 
time under the power of the King's army,) any money, horse, 
plate, arms, ammunition or other aid for the maintenance of 
those forces against the Parliament, or to have plundered or 
destroyed any of the King's subjects who had willingly con- 
tributed or yielded obedience to the commands of both Houses, 
subjected the individual, whether layman or clergyman, to 
the seizure of his real and personal estate into the hands of 
sequestrators and committees in the several counties and cities. 
Their leading ordinance not being thought sufificiently explicit 
and stringent was enlarged and enforced by several orders, and 
at length another enactment, of August 19, 1643, specially 
expounded the intention of the former, and more minutely 
described the parties who should be held delinquents. They 
were these : all members of the Commons who refused to attend 
in the House ; all who willingly absented themselves from their 
places of abode, repaired to the royal armies, and there con- 
tinued without showing cause ; all who should conceal any part 
of their property to evade parliamentary taxes ; or when taxed 
refused to be seen or spoken with ; who should knowingly 
harbour goods or persons of delinquents, or sue or molest any 
who had obeyed the Parliament ; harbourers or concealers of 
Roman Catholic Priests or of Jesuits ; recusants of the age of 
21, convicted since November 9, 1642, bringing up their 
children or grandchildren in the Popish religion, who would not 
take an oath to abjure the Pope's supremacy, and other doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome — all such were to forfeit two 
thirds of their goods and estates, to be disposed of by sale. Any 
one who might probably be able to discover such property from 
having been privy to its concealment, or was himself a debtor 
to such delinquents, was to be examined before the committee 
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on oath or otherwise, and upon coming forward readily to make 
such discoveries of his own accord, to be rewarded at the least 
with one shilling in the pound, and held therein to do an 
acceptable service. The encouragement given to treachery and 
ingratitude by such invitation and protection has cast a deep 
stain on these proceedings ; it frequently drew forth and upheld 
the vile against the worthy, the receiver of benefits against him 
who had conferred them ; aggravated distress, and gave a loose 
to rapacity. Subsequent amendments of these ordinances 
showed how many evasions were attempted not only by the 
sufferers, but by reluctant enforcers of this revolting service. 
Payments of rents and emoluments to any who were not em- 
powered to receive them were to be held as non-payment. In 
the seizure of goods, locks might be broken, inventories and 
distresses taken, and after a fifth only, if required, had been set 
forth for the maintenance of wives and children,' the remainder, 
duly appraised by men of quality and known integrity, was to 
be sold by the candle for ready money by the collectors and 
their agents. In this way, such goods of Lord Scudamore and 
Sir William Croft^ as were found in London were confiscated. A 
portion of those pertaining to his Lordship continued under 
seizure so late as June, 1643, when they were ordered to be 
brought out and exposed to public auction. 

It could never be supposed that such severities would be 
inflicted upon willing victims, and the compulsory part of the 
system was therefore strict and irresistible. Those who were 
charged with the execution of it were empowered to call to 
their aid the trained bands, volunteers, or other forces of the 
district, and to punish the refractory, together with such as 
declined co-operating in the service, with fine and imprisonment. 
As it was for the maintenance of a military force that these 
invasions upon liberty and property were primarily and osten- 
sibly made, its ready assistance was always to be depended upon. 
Monies thus raised were first ordered to be paid in at Guildhall 

' It was subsequently enacted that though they came from the King's quarters 
into the Parliament's quarters, yet, if they were unaccompanied by their fathers 
or husbands they should not obtain the fifth part ; and that in no case should any 
children obtain it, but such as should be educated in the Protestant religion. 

- June 19, 1641:. For Sir William Croft's goods, see p. 39. [Enquiry had been 
ordered to be made, Feb. 26, 1642, roncerning the conveying away of hangings 
and other goods belonging to Lord Scudamore from the Temple, and such of the 
said goods us should be foiuid out wore to be seized-. — C. (/.] 
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for general application. But when the Houses were incessantly 
drawn upon from every quarter, and became unable to bear the 
burden of various armies that looked up to them for pay, they 
put these ordinances of sequestration in some instances into 
their hands to provide for their own necessities, so that the 
war, according to a modern expression, supported itself. Common 
assessments were not sufficient for the soldiery, and if they did 
not receive pay, they would take plunder. Wherefore seques- 
trations in sundry associated counties like that which Waller 
had obtained in Gloucestershire were granted to Sir William 
Brereton and Sir Thomas Middleton, and other officers, for the 
maintenance of troops employed in their respective associations. 
Massey's force at the beginning of May 1644 was three regi- 
ments of foot and one of horse, requiring for their full com- 
plement a monthly pay of 7,000Z. ; ^ he had however, then at his 
side one of these committees, an offseb from the standing com- 
mittee for the county and city of Gloucester, and for the shires 
of Hereford, Glamorgan, Brecon, Eadnor and Monmouth, where 
as yet the Parliament had no established hold. The undertaking 
of the resident county committee was to carry into effect the 
ordinances for sequestrations and all others ; to raise money by 
taxation of what kind soever ; to receive the submission of 
delinquents desiring to compound ; and to make temporary 
arrangement with them till their cases could be determined 
upon in London.'-^ Local committees like this became service- 
able in many ways : they collected and communicated intelli- 
gence to the Committee of both Kingdoms, and the commanding 
officers in adjoining parts ; but their intercourse with the 
military in their own districts was not always cordial or efficient. 
Jealousy, humour, or clashing interests would impede it : delay 
or inability in procuring timely supplies would bring on dis- 
putes ; and the authority of a Governor, not always actually 
paramount in his own department, was still less so with these 
commissioners, who might look upon him as a dependent or 
merely an auxiliary called in as occasion might require. When 
Massey's force was increased, and he had nearly the whole of 
Gloucestershire in subjection, serious altercations arose between 
him and the committee, which were not easily allayed. To 

J C. J. May 4. 

2 They had especial power for these purposes granted them by an ordinance at 
the end of May. — A Diiuy, May 31. 
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this cause may, perhaps, be traced the disappointment ex- 
perienced by Thomas Savage of Elmley.^ This young man had 
been captain of a troop of horse for the King ; but retired and 
lived with his mother in the Abbey House at Great Malvern.^ 
Having a desire to compound with the Parliament he was sent for 
by Massey from Tewkesbury, who promised to obtain his dis- 
charge from sequestration on payment of 2001. : and the half 
of it was paid for permission to reside unmolested at home. 
But Savage subsequently endured a long imprisonment at 
Gloucester, the Governor failing in his agreement, as it seems, 
from inability to fulfil his pledge.^ In the county of War- 
wick, an open rupture existed for a considerable time between 
the Earl of Denbigh and the committee at Coventry,'^ whose 
mutual accusations and appeals were laid before the Earl of 
Essex and the House of Lords. Mr. Pury the elder was sent 
down to attempt a reconciliation of the disagreements at 
Gloucester ; ^ and along with him, or about the same time, 
came a set of commissioners for Worcestershire. Unable to 
gain footing in the county, they took up their temporary abode 
in Tewkesbury,^ keeping their eye upon Evesham, ready to 
commence operations, and receive the submission of any who 
were disposed to come in, or to remove upon the first opening 
into any part of the shire where they could be secure.^ 

The introduction of these committees brought great acces- 
sion of strength to the Parliamentary cause, as very soon became 
evident from the profitable fruits of their labours. The en- 
couragement held out to early submission, and the rigour of 
their terms increasing progressively beyond certain defined 

* Elmley Castle is on the north side of Bredon Hill in Worcestershire. When 
Savage tendered his submission to Massey there was no committee in that county. 
He afterwards compounded with them. — Savages Case, S. P. 2. vii. 838 et segq. 
His fine was set at 1,500^. Eor Massey's protection to delinquents coming in, see 
Bibl. Glouc. 95. 

^ Great Malvern was then one of Massey's garrisons. 

^ [Massey interceded with the Earl of Denbigh for him, Oct. 18, 1644, as his 
^v'lsoneT.—Foicrtk Report of Hist. MSS. Conwi, 270.] 

* The Committee appealed to the Lord General, and the Earl to him and the 
House of Lords. — See L. J. Dec. 2, 6, 1642, Aug. 3, 1644. He complained of 
Colonel Barker, Governor of Coventry, and Colonel Purefoy, as the authors of the 
dispute. 

* Weekly Account, Aug. 20. 

^ They came with 240 horse. — A Diary, Jan. 2 to 9. Savage at last addressed 
himself to them. 

^ The Committee for the county of Monmouth sat in Chepstow, Jan. 1 645. 
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periods, in proportion to the delay of surrender,' induced so 
many heads of families and owners of estates to yield to them, 
that his Majesty's warmest advocates saw at once with what 
rapidity his interest declined. A heavier burden, it was antici- 
pated, would fall upon the remnant who still were faithful to 
him ; yet these for the most part had been previously drained 
very low. ' The poverty of our nobles, gentry, and those shires 
we possess,' says one of them, * is so insufferable, that we shall 
not hold out many months without yielding. Already three 
thousand gentlemen have compounded, and daily more go.' ^ 
The Parliamentarians took no pains to conceal their satisfaction 
at this turn of affairs. An imaginary dialogue in one of their 
sharpest controversial newsbooks runs thus : — 

And is it for certain e ? Yes, thej say for certain, they come in 
as fast as they went out, hundreds of Malignants : Bnt I would 
be sure of one thing : And what 's that ? that they come not 
in to betray us at home since they cannot do it abroad, but who 
can be sure of that ? we must trust Providence with something ; 
and their passage is such too, as will make them remember their going 
out ; for they must pass through severall Ordinances^ before they land 
at Westminster, the Ordinance of sequestration, and the Ordinance of 
the solemne League and Covenant : well, if the State think them 
worthy of mercy ; let them sit still and repent and pray for the 
ParHament.^ 

Many gave up in Gloucestershire during the present year, 
among whom may be named Lord Chandos, Sir Eobert Tracy of 
Toddington, Sir William Masters of Cirencester, Sir William 
Catchmay of Biggswear, Eichard Berkeley of Eendcomb, 
Michael Eutter of Quinton, Thomas Hickes of Cromhall, 

* Those who came in within a month after March 1, 1643-4, were received 
without fine ; after that time to Oct. 31, they were amerced in a tenth; after that 
time in a third. Query, upon 30 years' purchase of their estates? 

2 Daniel O'Neale to the Marquess of Ormonde, Bristol, Oct. 3, 1644. Carte, 
Life, iii. 352. In this letter he hints at an attempt he is making to sound Massey 
on the subject of a treaty; and that he was sent to Bristol about it, but fears it 
will not work well. Massey was pressed by the Committee of both Kingdoms ; 
vexed by his own committee ; and discouraged in fact though not in words by 
the Parliament; it therefore might be thought an opportunity to tempt him. But 
his success alone might have been sufiicient to have rendered him inflexible. Yet, 
in this state of things, romantic Digby, who only looked from the surrender of 
Essex's army a little way before him, told the Marquess of Ormonde, ' You may con- 
fidently esteem his M'" afiaires here in the best posture that they have been at any 
time since these unhappy wars.' Exeter^ Sept. 23, 1644.— Carte, Ormonde, iii. 350. 

^ Merc. Brit. Aug. 26 to Sept. 2. 
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Benedict Hall of High Meadow, Giles Carter of Turkdean, 
Esquires, and Thomas Smith of Nibley, Grentleman. In Here- 
fordshire Thomas Cardiffe of the Helm, in the parish of Ewyas 
Harold, laid down his arms.^ 

Henceforward confiscation forms a great proportion of the 
sufferings of the Royalists ; and therefore the mode in which 
it was practised claims this notice of its origin and progress ; it 
has occupied a large proportion of our pages ; but it is a subject 
to which we must be prepared to return.^ 

In this season of defection many soldiers betrayed their 
allegiance. The vagabond privates who shifted about, making 
war their trade, under temptation of richer spoil or higher pay, 
were countenanced in this German trick of perfidy by officers 
of some distinction. Sir Adam Loftus in Yorkshire passed over 
to the Parliament, and was posted on the gallows throughout 
the King's quarters ; and Colonel Sir John Urrey, once untrue 
to the Parliament, became, on the other hand, as faithless to 
his Sovereign, whom he abandoned on the march out of Corn- 
wall. Had he been brought in as a prisoner, or had he not 
been the bearer of highly valuable intelligence, he had probably 
met with the fate of a common deserter ; for it was an unfor- 
giving time, and never could the catastrophe of Hampden's 
death be forgotten. Waller and Hesilrige, to whom he first 
presented himself, referred him to the Parliament ; but these, 
however they might be gratified with the deed, could not 
cordially accept the person of the doer ; and after some hesita- 
tion, a pass was granted him to go abroad.^ Kyrle, whose 

^ Thomas Rogers of KingsUnley laid down his arms in 1643. Sir Richard 
Ducie and Sir Ralph Dutton were suffering imprisonment. 

2 All professed lists that the writer has seen of sequestered persons are defective. 
Among the volumes, amounting to upwards of 200, of papers relating to the parlia- 
mentary plunderings of this date, are names unnoticed by Dring, from whom the 
catalogue of sufferers is usually taken, of persons who, if not of eminence, had 
something to lose; — if not robbed to any great extent, were vexed and tormented 
by informations. As to Herefordshire, the memory of those sufferings shall not 
perish while this record shall last. 

3 Different accounts are given of Urrey. It is asserted on the one hand(White- 
locke) that he came with a pass from his Majesty and solicited a pass from the 
Parliament to go abroad : on the other that he actually deserted ; which is the 
general way in which his conduct is described ; thnt he brought STich information 
as led to the second battle at Newbury, and that he charged at the head of the 
forlorn hope. All accounts agree that he w^as there on the side of the Parlia- 
ment His pass from the King to go beyond seas was dated Oct. 6, 1644; but 
he made no further use of it, says Walker, than to return to the Rebels' army — 
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turning to Charles had acquired for him such notoriety, had 
once more changed his mind, and was looking out for a 
convenient moment to declare it. 

Notwithstanding the confusion in South Wales, it was un- 
deniable that the majority of its inhabitants still held to the 
King. The Court paper at the close of August records their 
good affection. ' The loyal Welchmen of Monmouthshire, 
Glamorganshire, Carmarthenshire and Cardiganshire are all up 
to reduce the rebels of Tenby and Pembroke.' ^ To this his 
opponent, without attempt at contradiction, replies, ' Alas, 
poore cousin Welchmen, are they up, is the blood risen already, 
it is their ignorance onely, poor soules, these shires he names, 
are as darke as the Counties of Egypt.' ^ Monmouthshire was 
well known to be as loyal as Herefordshire. Linked to and 
protected by it on the northern frontier, sheltered in a most 
assailable quarter so long as Wintour and his garrisons were 
predominant in the high Forest between the Severn and the 
Wye, and kept from fear of invasion under the name and 
influence of Lord Herbert, Monmouthshire had experienced 
little internal trouble since the early irruption of Waller. The 
towns of Monmouth and Chepstow had been alarmed by the 
attempts of the Grloucester forces ; but they were accompanied 
by no serious or permanent effects. To support garrisons at 
these places, at Newport and Abergavenny, contributions had 
been levied, and recruits had been raised throughout the 
parishes, as had been done in other parts during May, June, 
and July. Sixty soldiers were with Sir Trevor Williams in his 
strong Castle at Llangibby.^ Kaglan in costly independence 
maintained its own garrison : the complement was 800 of all 
arms ; and while the banner of loyalty floated in the air from 
those commanding towers, and its courts were filled with armed 
men, the Eoyalists around it thought they had a secure retreat. 
Monmouth, the key of the county, had been partially fortified 
by Mynne ; and its position across an isthmus between the 

' of whom I shall say no more but tjiat a turncoat soldier can hardly prove an 
honest man.' Clarendon treats him more gently : ' No more shall be said of the 
Colonel, because, after all his tergiversations, he chose at last to lose his life for, 
and in the King's service, which ought to expiate for all his transgressions, and 
preserve his memory from all unkind reflections.' — ii. 550. 

> Merc. Aid. Aug. 25. ^ Merc. Brit. Sept. 23 to 30. 

8 Symonds, Diary, 206. The remains of this fortress, now insignificant, attest its 
former importance; its circumference having been much greater than that of Baglan. 
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rivers of Monnow and Wye, and the circumstance of its being, 
relatively to Gloucester, behind the latter river, with a bridge 
defended by a drawbridge and strong tower, might serve to 
inspire a degree of public confidence, though the enemy were 
often heard of in the Forest of Dean. But after the loss of 
Wintour's garrisons, and the affair at Beachley, that confidence 
might be somewhat shaken, when it was manifest there was a 
leader to deal with, who seldom undertook any project in which 
he did not prosper ; and that the war was drawing towards . 
them. Massey, successful in obstructing the Old Passage, 
quartered his men among the uplands of the Forest, and 
assumed a threatening attitude. It was then that Kyrle began 
seriously to think he might once more safely own himself a 
Parliamentarian . 

In the destruction of family papers we have frequently had 
occasion to regret the absence of information that might have 
pointed out those direct trains of occurrences, of which scanty 
fragments and the issues of events are all that have come down 
to us. If those relating to the Kyrles of Walford, the Pyes and 
the Hoptons had been preserved, we should not have been at a 
loss to relate at what time, and under what circumstances, their 
houses were made capable of resistance, what strength of men 
they entertained, and how these were employed in their neigh- 
bourhoods, or applied to public service. On this head we know 
little more than that Walford Court, the Mynd, and Canon 
Frome, were placed in a posture of defence dm^ing the war, the 
two former, as appears, by their owners, the latter garrisoned by 
the Governor of Hereford against the possessor's will, whose 
consistent aim at neutrality, and concealed attachment to the 
Parliament, though he had obtained a pardon from the King, 
induced him to resist the occupation of it, till he was compelled 
to submit. Letters upon the subject between a military officer ^ 
and Sir Eichard HojDton are said to have been extant some few 
years ago, but have been unfortunately lost.^ It need not, 
however, be doubted that his dwelling was occupied by soldiers 
about the winter of 1644. The house of Kyrle is the only one, 
remaining as a dwelling, of which any coasval part is in 
existence. It had manifestly been strengthened with as much 

' Probably the Governor of Hereford. 

2 The correspondence was found by a friend of the family in a book that he 
accidentally purchased at a stall in London. 
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care and contrivance as a situation so disadvantageous would 
allow of, and it hardly needs the aid of tradition to tell us that it 
had been some time adapted to warlike defence. Seated upon a 
petty eminence above a level on the left bank of the Wye, 
towards the north-east, and in view of Goodrich Castle, it still 
exhibits the remains of a small but handsome fapade in the 
Jacobaean style, with a terraced front and balustraded steps 
ascending to the entrance. It is at a point where three roads 




OLD WALFOED COTJRT, 

meet, and is surrounded by a wall which may have been from 
15 to 20 feet in height, commanding the several approaches, 
with here and there a salient angle for protection. On the 
north-western part of the area enclosed by it, the vestiges of 
works are discernible ; and there is a mound on which artillery ^ 

' Cannon bullets of various sizes from 6 to 181bs. have been found on the 
premises. [The mound still remains, though almost everything else has been so 
altered that the description is no longer applicable.] 

VOL. II. H 
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might have been planted. The interior of the mansion, long 
since converted into a farm-house, previous to the pulling 
down of part of it in 1839 contained about 30 lodging rooms, 
with several staircases and a sort of hiding-place ; and an outer 
chamber in a shed was dignified with the appellation of ' the 
armoury.'^ On a hill to the south is an open field, the Warren, 
where Kyrle is said to have exercised his men. During the 
period which we have reached in our narrative, he was in 
garrison at Monmouth with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and had made overtures to Massey for betraying that place to 
him. Kyrle had no difficulty in carrying on the correspondence, 
because his father was resident in Grloucester ; neither was the 
secret a very profound one there ; for some persons thought the 
Grovernor tardy in closing with his offers." But Massey might 
be excused for cautious dealing with an individual who had 
been both with him and against him, and whose motive was too 
palpable to be mistaken. Kyrle saw how the tide was turning 
with the Parliament, and played an interested game ; and the 
nobler nature of Massey might hold it in contempt. At length 
when the Grovernor and his men were quartered in the Forest, 
these overtures were renewed and pressed, and the plot was 
matured. The scene was laid at High-meadow, whence the 
family of Hall, forewarned of imminent danger, were compelled 
to withdraw and shift for themselves. Mrs. Hall, at the end of 
August, departed for Bristol ; and her husband eventually 
abandoned his home, first seeking refuge in Eaglan, afterwards 
in the city of Hereford.^ 

Massey proposed to Kjile that he woidd feign a sudden 
summons back to Gloucester, and would be at High-meadow 

* As this interesting specimen of a fortified country house has now been en- 
tirely changed in rebuilding, a plan of it as it still existed in 1840, intended 
for insertion by the original writer, will be found in Appendix XIX. 

2 Corbet, 117. 

' Mrs. Hall compounded with the committee at Monmouth during their short 
sitting in Oct. 1644, before they were snapped up and the place retaken. For all 
his lands in the counties of Gloucester, Hereford, and Monmouth, the payment 
was to be 200^, per annum, and for his personals 500^. His lands in Newland and 
thereabouts were worth 1 ,0001. per annum. He had ridden to Gloucester siege with 
6 armed servants ; provisioned Lydney, Goodrich, Highnam and other places ; 
and bribed the Parliament cannoneer at Coleford with 401. ; he harboured Sir 
Jacob Astley in 1643 or thereabout, and endeavoured to send him with two of his 
soldiers to Monmouth, but being fearful of his safety, sent his butler to bring 
them back again : the soldiers ' had a shilling for their reward : ' one of them after- 
wards escorted him to Raglan. — S' P, 1. xcvi, 305 et seqq. 
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when the pretended despatch was to arrive. Information of his 
having left the house would soon reach Monmouth ; and Kyrle, 
who commanded the horse, would have a fair pretext for 
drawing out his troop to follow him. The Parliamentarian 
accordingly left his quarters in haste : the report immediately 
spread to Monmouth, and Kyrle came up with 30 horse to 
High-meadow, where Massey turning back surprised them at 
midnight, and advanced towards the town ; but the cornet 
escaping carried the news to the garrison, and they stood 
prepared. The night was dark and rainy, Kyrle with 100 
chosen horsemen in the van arrived at Wye-bridge Gate, and 
in a well-known voice called aloud to be admitted with 100 
prisoners. The officers consulting with Colonel Holtby pre- 
vailed upon him to suffer the drawbridge to be let down ; and 
it was done in the presence of a strong guard, not without 
suspicion, and drawn up again after the entrance of the first 
party, who still pretended to be prisoners. But this is the 
moment to throw off the mask, and betake themselves to their 
arms. The guard are overpowered. Kyrle, closely watched by 
his new comrades, acts his part with resolution and dexterity. 
Horse ^ and foot, a large body, rush over the bridge at the 
heels of the forlorn hope, and spread themselves through the 
town. Holtby and most of his garrison escaped over the dry 
fosse towards Hereford. Only one major, three captains, some 
inferior officers, and 60 common soldiers, a few barrels of 
powder and some arms were taken. ^ But the town itself, as 
Corbet observes, was after all the best prize. Its possession was 
thought almost equivalent to that of the half of Wales.^ 

' [These were Lord Denbigh's troopers, as appears by a letter written to him by 
Massey immediately afterwards (Sept. 24) requesting their continued assistance. — 
Fourth Report of Historical MSS. Commission, 270.] 

2 The To"wn and Castle being of great consequence, was reduced to the Parlia- 
ment, with the loss of not above six men on both parties. — Whitelocke, 101. The 
Weekly Account of Nov. 29 considers, however, the castle not worth mentioning. 
[But by that time they had lost it. — The capture took place on the 23rd, only 
three days after the affair at Beachley : such was the extraordinary activity of 
Massey.] 

Three burials of the slain are entered in the Parish Eegister. 

Sept. John Hannes, a soldier slayne by Coll. Massie's 

entering the towne . . . . .24. 
A trayned soldier slayne the 24"' in y« entring 

the towne by Collo : Massey . . . .25. 
Richard W". a sold' slayne y' same time . . 26. 
' Corbet, 124. 

H 2 
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The report, ' Monmouth is taken,' spread far and wide. 
Cattle were driven into remoter parts ; and most of the gentry 
fled from their houses. Kaglan Castle had not yet been 
affronted by so serious an ill neighbour. They raised the posse 
of the county ; and called in some of the Prince's horse. The 
population offered themselves unanimously. Two days after, 
while Captain John Graynsford,^ at a general muster, was 
unsuspiciously keeping the ground with his regiment of the 
trained bands, a small party of musketeers sent by Massey 
found them out, threw them into disorder, killed about 20, 
took 16, and put the rest to flight in every direction. Sir 
William Blackistone ^ brought a brigade of the northern 
cavalry, which, with garrison soldiers from Raglan and Chepstow, 
and the trained bands, made a force of about 500 horse and 
1,200 foot ; and their junction was effected so secretly that the 
enemy were unacquainted with it till they were attacked in a 
horse-quarter at Wonastow,^ where they had only two troops 
and a few musketeers. Undaunted by superiority of numbers 
the latter defended the house till their horse could be drawn 
up, and a relief of 150 musketeers was obtained from Mon- 
mouth. While these were approaching, a skirmish took place 
upon the road, in which Backhouse, Massey's major, charged 
the northern men and beat them back upon their foot; the 
muskets then came into play, and in a running fight the 
Grioucester veterans slew 70 and made 60 prisoners.'^ Among 
the killed, wounded, and taken on the King's side were a major 
of cavalry, and three captains ; and Sir William Blackistone 
was shot in the thigh. AH the foot had been dispersed or 
captured, had not a small river, and the destruction of a bridge, 

' Of the Dyffryn, near Grosmont. Some time after he followed the example of 
Kyrle. He died in 164:9.— Peno7/re MSS. 

'■^ Of Gibside, co. Durham, a papist in arms. 

3 Corbet, 120. 

* A correspondent in the Weekly Account, Monday Oct. 7, calls the place 
Winesher, and makes the royalist loss only 20 killed and 50 prisoners. It seems to 
be noticed thus in Powell's Diary, ' 28 Sept. flfire at Wonastow.' [The Country 
Messenger contains a detailed and somewhat ludicrous account of the affair — an 
incorrect version of which has been transferred to the pages of Phillips's History 
of the Civil War in Wales. — In consequence, probably, of this defeat, the royal- 
ist Commissioners met at Caerleon on the 30th, and addressed a request to Rupert 
for infantry and ammunition ' in this our greate and vrgent necessitie.' The first 
signature is that of Sir Trevor Williams, ame sufficiently conspicuous at a 
future time.] 
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checked the pursuit. Massey dealt leniently with the country 
people, who had been taught, as he would have us believe, that 
he and his men were come to put them all to the sword. What 
he did, however, bespoke him as good a politician as he was a 
warrior. He released them in small parties, with notes addressed 
to their masters or parishes, explaining that those whom he 
served were not intent upon destroying or enslaving them, or 
depriving them of their livelihood ; to this he added the fairest 
promises of preserving their lives and fortunes, and of justice 
and deliverance from oppression, particularly their existing 
burdens under the tyranny of a foreign Prince. In this part of 
his appeal he must have reached their feelings ; for it was well 
seen that Rupert's soldiers in general conciliated no adversaries 
and kept no friends.^ Having shown his strength Massey 
believed these offers of lenity might not be without effect. 
His horse were restrained from spoil or violence ; the country 
people frequented Monmouth market as usual, and quiet was 
restored. But it was rather the pause of awe and expectation, 
like a brief interval of quiet in a dark and stormy day. The 
town remained disaffected to its masters. Hardly one of the 
gentlemen to whom he sent letters of invitation came in to help 
him ; and as little did they obey the summons of the Marquess 
of Worcester. Those who had deserted their homes looked on 
in silence. 

In the mean time the fortifications of Monmouth, though far 
from complete, were improved at considerable expense ; ^ and 
several pieces of ordnance brought in with arms and stores ; 
and so confident were these new rulers of their power over 
delinquents, or so impatient of delay in annoying them, that a 
committee was introduced and entered with alacrity upon its 
labours. But Massey, on whom all depended, had reached out 
too far from the centre of his government to secure his conquest 
without ampler means than those at his disposal. G-errard 

^ [About this time Barnabas Scudamore wrote to Bupert, praying him to con- 
sider the distressed state of the country, and not quarter permanently upon it. — 
Warburton, i. 524.] — All men do not take the spoiling of their goods -with the pa- 
tience of the early Christians. Eupert's plunderings spoiled the teinper of the 
country, even where it was not irritated before : and many, it may be feared, 
returned to their rifled habitations to lie upon straw with curses on their lips and 
revenge in their hearts. 

2 [A curious representation of part of these defences is preserved in the original 
Diary of Symonds, in the publication of which by the Camden Society all the 
sketches were omitted. A rough copy by the writer of these Memorials, of what 
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advanced to Abergavenny, Usk, and Raglan : Wintour was 
busied in attempting once more to fortify Beachley ; and he 
did it with admirable expedition and dexterity. The under- 
taking was costly ; but his continuance at Lydney House 
seemed to depend upon the success of it. He brought to the 
work 100 of his own men ; Rupert sent him all he could spare, 
and 400 others were engaged at Bristol. He procured from 
that place a quantity of palisades of different lengths, 
strengthened and pointed with iron, so that they were ready for 
fixing at once into the ground. The most assailable places 
between the Wye and Severn were protected by a tall hedge 
and strong ditch, and the line was flanked by hammer-guns 
and ' murderers ' ^ planted at each extremity. As the guns of 
their vessels could only be depended upon at high water, some 
ordnance, less uncertain in their effect, were drawn up on the 
opposite bank of the Wye. A post like this in his hands would 
render Monmouth untenable by the Parliamentarians. G-errard 
was hovering about the town ready to take any advantage ; 
something decisive must be attempted against Beachley ; and 

was probably a very rude design, is here giyen : but it is the sole remaining 
record of what Symonds thus describes at Bostoll [Borstall] House ; 

' A pallazado or rather a stockado without the graffe ; a deepe graffe and wide, 
full of water ; a palizado above the false bray, and another six or seven foot above 
that, neare the top of the curten. 

bome of this fashioned palizadoes are upon the old walles at Monmouth. 

The palizadoes at Woodstock stand upon the top of the curten as here, and the 
like at the foot of the false bray.'] 




' [These were a very large sort of blunderbuss, that moved upon a pivot and a 
rest. — Warhurton^ ii. 427.] 
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instantly, or not at all. Massey at midnight drew out 100 
musketeers, and with 8 weak troops of horse from Clearwall, 
and the garrison of Newnham, beat up their ambuscades, drove 
them into their works, and kept them on the alert the follow- 
ing night. Then, as before, at lowest ebb, and break of day 
(Oct. 14), with a very inferior force he approached to storm, 
and found them ready to receive him, and stronger within their 
fortifications than six times their number in the open field. 
Once more putting himself at the head of his forlorn hope in 
the face of their fire he burst through their palisades. At this 
critical moment, in the act of forcing his horse over the hedge, 
he was unseated and tossed headlong among them. A 
musketeer discharged his piece at him without effect, reversed 
it, and with the but-end dashed his helmet from his head. 
His men, however, by degrees were presently with him. Colonel 
Harley came up and remounted him. Kyrle followed with the 
whole body, and a desperate encounter took place, which was 
soon decided in favour of the assailants. They slew 30, and 
took 220 officers and soldiers. Many rushed into the water 
towards the boats : some were drowned. During this confusion 
of fighting and flying, killing and surrendering, Wintour 
resolutely kept his ground awhile with a pike in his hand near 
the edge of a cliff above the Wye. Kyrle first discovered him, 
and called aloud to his men : ' That is Wintour ; pistol him.' 
And while amazement riveted the attention of all who witnessed 
the hair's-breadth escape, he, neither fired at nor followed, by 
scrambling or rolling down a precipice supposed impracticable 
to man or horse, plunged into the river. ^ His horse, however, 
was taken ; and as he seemed to sink beneath the surface he 
was supposed to have perished ; till within a few days it was 
announced that he had been seen at his ease walking in the 
streets of Bristol. Eupert was to have been at Beachley the 
night after this affair. His tent was up, his bed made ready, 
and he afloat expecting to land at the next high tide. The 
place itself was found to be of no use to any who were not 
masters of the sea ; accordingly the winners resolved in a 
council of war that every building should be levelled, and every 
tree and hedge cut down.^ 

' [The place is called 'Wintour's Leap' to this day, though the origin of the 
name appears to be forgotten.] 

- [The well-informed annotator of Sanderson, referred to in p. 70, note -, in 
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Deeply, indeed, must he have been mortified who had so 
lately bid defiance to thousands in the field, and, till his 
discomfiture on that fatal moor in Yorkshire, swept his enemies 
before him, to perceive that not one of his plans, even on the 
smallest scale, was attended with success. His restless intrigues 
in the Court and army, and the jarrings which his high 
advancement or temper had called forth, were as hurtful to 
himself as to his uncle's affairs. These seem to have kept him 
in ill-humour during the northern expedition ; and not impro- 
bably contributed to produce that enormous disaster out of 
which so many subsequent failures arose. At Bristol it was, 
perhaps, in a fit of spleen, rather than any judicious exercise of 
his authority, that he displaced Sir Francis Hawley,^ who had 
been Governor of the city ever since it had been reduced to the 
King ; and also removed Colonel Veale ^ from the command of 
Berkeley Castle, appointing Colonel Poore,^ an Irishman, in his 
room. The latter measure attracted more observation, inasmuch 
as Veale had recently given a bold and applauded answer to a 
summons sent in by Massey, when he faced that fortress in one 
of his movements along the vale. Sir Francis Dodington, a 
Cavalier officer, who had served with more than ordinary zeal, 
was reported to have thrown up his commission in disgust.'* 
Dodington, a gentleman of Somersetshire,^ had suffered as a 
prisoner early in the war, and engaged in it with a heat and 
eagerness that would render him intolerant of a capricious or 
austere reprimand. One of his acts disgracefully resembled, 
and might be in part occasioned by that universally reprobated 
atrocity committed by tlie parliamentary trooper at Stoke- 



correcting that writer s assertion as to the occupation about this time of Goodrich 
Castle by a garrison under Colonel Broughtou from Gloucester, and its recapture 
by the Hereford men, substitutes Wilton for Goodrich, and adds, ' He left it with- 
out being forced, nor was he then taken or any of his men.'] 

' Of Buckland Sororum, co. Somerset, knt. 

- Thomas Veale of Alveston, co. Gloucester, Esq. His fine was upwards of 
700/. June 1651. 

^ Lloyd calls him ' that little man and great Souldier,' 665. 

■' But this was afterwards contradicted by the fact of his bringing a recruit to 
the King on Nov. 19 (his Majesty's birthday) of 500 horse out of the West. It is 
most probable that Rupert had some disagreement with him. I find Dodington 
dissatisfied with respect to the siege of Taunton ; employed in October ; but look- 
ing on with professions of loyalty and obedience in December. 

* His house on Broadway Down, 6 miles from Bristol, was afterwards the ren- 
dezvous of the Clubmen. July 18, 1645. 
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Edith. Riding in the neighbourhood of Taunton, he met and 
challenged a Presbyterian minister, named James, in this 
imperious manner : ' Who art thou for, priest ? ' and the reply, 
' For Grod and his Grospel,' was followed by a pistol-shot, which 
deprived the minister of life.^ This enormity was loudly 
censured ; and the Royalists would not disgrace themselves by 
defending it. 

Rupert had been with his Majesty on the march out of 
Cornwall ; ^ and at the latter end of September or early in 
October was again in Bristol. What Charles had just accom- 
plished restored in some degree the balance that had been lost ; 
but the Prince was neither in a state of triumph nor of true 
repose. As one who folds his arms with a determination to 
dream of safety while all is in jeopardy around him, Rupert, 
his projects crossed, his labours rendered unavailing, sank down 
from over-wrought excitement into an opposite extreme of self- 
abandonment, or rather of guilty apathy ; and became reckless 
in the midst of affairs that required increased exertion. Looking 
at him thus in Bristol, they might have thought themselves 
in error, who had hitherto imagined that honourable war was 
the element in which he delighted to move. Where was now 
the toujours soldat of his admirers ? Was he any longer the 
impetuous leader who scorned as much to yield to adversity as 
to an armed enemy? How low must he have fallen, whose 
conduct could extort from his impartial and intelligent servant, 
Trevor, such remarks as these ! ' Prince Rupert is so much 
given to his ease and pleasure that every one is disheartened 
that sees it. The city of Bristol is but a great house of 
bawdry, and will ruine the King ; and by all that I see, Prince 
Rupert is resolved to lye by it.' ^ 

Thus worse than idly tarnishing his laurels, the Prince 
effected nothing worthy of his earlier fame, while Charles was 
skilfully leading back from the West an army diminished 

^ Perfect Biurnall, Aug. 19 to 26. [The anecdote is too likely to be true : but 
there is evident improbability in the -wording of the challenge in the mouth of a 
Cavalier.] 

^ At Lord Paulet's house, near Chard. Clarendon complains of the Prince for 
not having brought up the northern horse. He perhaps was not aware of the dif- 
ficulties they had to contend with in reaching Eristol, and that they were pent up 
from crossing the Severn. Oct. 5, Eupert left Sherborne to settle the garrison 
of Bristol, and hasten G-errard and Langdale out of Wales. — Walker, 103. 

^ Bristol, Oct, 13. Cartp, Life of Ormonde, iii. 354. 
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indeed bj fatigue and the losses attendant upon a failure of 
regular supplies, but still victorious. The advance of the season 
prompted the King to turn his thoughts to winter-quarters. 
Sometimes it was believed that the distractions in London, 
should he try to profit by them, might render him welcome 
there ; and he was disposed, if possible, to penetrate into those 
eastern counties hitherto unvi sited by him, from which the 
Parliament were habitually drawing a large share of their 
means for carrying on the war.^ But the Committee of both 
Kingdoms and the Houses had, with more than common 
industry, collected and re-organised a formidable force to 
obstruct his progress. These met him a second time at 
Newbury, on his return from Cornwall, and joined battle with 
redoubled fury, disputing his passage where he had disputed 
theirs before. Essex was absent from indisposition ; ^ but his 
men, who had so lately been compelled to lay down their arms, 
strove fiercely to recover their reputation. Under the leading 
of Manchester, Cromwell, and Waller, and associated with those 
who had won the day on Marston Moor they became the assail- 
ants ; and when in a charge they recaptured some of those guns 
that had been taken from them in Cornwall, they embraced 
them with affection and shed tears of delight.^ The account of 
their conduct by an eye-witness is compressed and vigorous. 
Noon was past ere the Parliament's whole force could be 
brought up, and set in order of battle. 

"With extraordinary shouts, and other symptoms of courage 
and joy, the Western body advanced ; and by the forlorn troopes 
of horse quickly began the fight, which with as much eagernesse 
was seconded by the foot, so as for three houres the fight was main- 
tained with as much resolution and bravery on our side, and 
desperatenesse on the other, as hath been seene since the commence- 

' [The ' Associated Counties ' were Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, Rutland, 
Northampton, Buckingham, Bedford, Huntingdon.] 

^ [He lay ill at Basingstoke. — Military Memoir of Colonel John Birch, 16. See 
also Devereux Earls of Essex, ii. 443. Captain Mason, who afterwards acted as a 
sequestrator in Herefordshire, appeared at the second battle of Newbiiry habited 
in the following officers uniform, ' with a sword about his neck and a black 
scarfe about his middle, in a black velvett doublett, and a Scarlett paire of breeches 
laced with two silver laces at the knees, being a Captain.' He was suspected to 
hare been there on the side of the K'ng, which he afterwards denied, when it was 
uecessary that he should vindicat h condu'^t against Parliamentary inquiry.] 

3 [Arthur Trevor in derisic- >^11 th9*n iron-huggers.'] 
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ment of these wars, the Canon * and small shot on both sides firing 
with as quick a motion as possible. . . . "We neither saw man or 
party, horse or foot, either to dissert his duty, or dishearten his 
fellow. 

The Royalists, hard pressed, and weakened by the injudicious 
detaching of 1,500 horse to raise the siege of Banbury, were 
not, however, surpassed in valour. In no instance did the 
Cavalier officers show a livelier contempt of danger and death. 
But the chivalrous deportment of Colonel Lisle, the soldiers' 
minion, was magnetic on all around him. The Oxford reporter 
breaks down in attempting to give him his due. 

We professe it troubles us, we want language to expresse his 
carriage ; for he did all things with so much judgement, cheerful- 
nesse, and present dispatch, as had speciall infiuence on every com- 
mon Souldier ; taking particular care of all, except himselfe. The 
truth is, he gave the Rebells three most gallant Charges ; In the first 
his Field word was For the Crowne, and then he beat them back, 
and knocked them downe, both with Bullet and Musket-stock ; In 
the second his word was for Prince Charles ... in the third 'twas 
For the Duke of York . . . had they come againe, he resolved to 
have gone over all the King's Children, till he had not left one Rebell 
to fight against the Crowne or the Boyall Progeny. In which service 
the Colonell had no Armour on, besides courage, and a good cause, 
and a good Holland shirt ; for as he seldome wears defensive Armes, 
so now he put off his very Baffe Doublet, perhaps to animate his 
men, that the meanest Souldier might see himselfe better Arm'd 
then his Colonell, or because 'twas darke they might better discerns 
him from whom they were to receive both direction and Courage.^ 

The superior numbers of the Parliamentarians on this occa- 
sion were somewhat neutralised by the dissensions of their 
leaders ; many of whom had been unwilling to incur the risk of 
a defeat which would at once open the way to London ; and 
charges of misconduct were brought in the House by Cromwell 
against the Earl of Manchester and Major-Greneral Crawford, 
who retorted upon him. These disputes, however, gave rise to 
the Self-denying Ordinance, a master-stroke of policy that greatly 

' [Leather guns, apparently those taken at Cropredy, ' loaden with key-shot,' 
did the King good service this day. — Grwyn, Me/noirs, 42, 55. — This species of 
ordnance, invented and much employed by the great Gustavus, seems not to have 
been very uncommon. The Commons ordered search to be made for them at " the 
Artillery-Yard, at the 'Spital/ Oct. 29, 1642,] 

2 Mire. AuL Oct. 28. 
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helped to terminate the war. The King secured his heavy 
ordnance by drawing them up under the protection of Donning- 
ton Castle, on a rise that overlooked the plain where the fight 
had raged. Dissuaded from his resolution, while they were 
hotly engaged, to place himself at the head of his troop and 
perish in the field, he had been prevailed upon to retire thither. 
The moon shone brilliantly for an hour before the work of death 
was ended. As he stood watching the desultory flashes of 
musketry with which the battle closed, Charles reluctantly aban- 
doned all thoughts of success ; and marched with his regiment 
towards the West. This battle, like that of Edge Hill, was 
fought on a Sunday ; and the day following, at four in the after- 
noon, he reached Bath in safety. The Lord Greneral Euthven, 
less fortunate than his master, after receiving a wound in his 
head, and yet providing for the security of the army by drawing 
them off towards Wallingford, returned to Donnington Castle, 
whence escorted by his guard, with his lady and other females 
in coaches, and all their baggage, he took his departure by 
night to rejoin the King, directing' his course through bye-roads 
rendered deep and difficult by rain. John Birch, a parliament- 
arian Colonel, second to none among them for zeal and unwearied 
alacrity, tempted by the hope of booty, obtained permission of 
the Earl of Manchester to set out in pursuit. Collecting a party 
upon the same hope he rode on their track about 20 miles, and 
overtook them at a village on the Way to Hungerford by break 
of day. A few of the Queen's regiment were killed, and the 
rest, more than thrice the number of their pursuers, fled, leaving 
the whole escort, coacjies and coach wagon, and ladies, with 57 
prisoners and 128 horses in Birch's hands. He was one of the 
officers whom the war had taken from commercial pursuits, 
bringing great acuteness and habits of industry to his new profes- 
sion of arms. Daring the next summer's campaign, he rendered 
useful service in the reduction of Bath, where he was made Gover- 
nor ; and was thenceforth in a way to rise to a still more lucrative 
post, where his actions will be more immediately in our view. 

Kupert held a rendezvous at Marshfield on the day of his 
Majesty's arrival at Bath, brought him a reinforcement and 
joined him. They marched (Nov. 1) through Sherston and 
Cirencester, and were met at Burford by Charles Gerrard with 
his 4,000 soldiers out of South Wales, whom Massey could no 
longer restrain. Thirty-six colours of horse and foot were 
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counted as they entered Oxford. Euthven, worn out by wounds 
and the infirmities of age, retired ; and Rupert was announced 
G-eneral in his room with great acclamation. In the relief of 
Donnington Castle and bringing off the ordnance, Newbury field 
was visited by another, but more trifling encounter ; after which 
the King made a circuit to Marlborough and Hungerford, re- 
turning on November 23rd to Oxford, thus closing his personal 
exertions with his marching army for this campaign. 

The treaty of Uxbridge^ was the next great point that 
occupied the thoughts of the Coiu-t, the Parliament and the 
wearied people. We leave the relation of this conference to 
more general historians. It is well known that the Com- 
missioners from Oxford and London met in the venerable house 
stiU to be seen, and bearing the name of the Treaty-house, hard 
by the bridge of that little town. It is not, however, so gene- 
rally known that Uxbridge was the place pointed out some time 
before by the late Sir Thomas Roe as the most proper for their 
assembling to discuss proposals of peace. Other advice offered 
by him on the same subject, as closely attended to, might have 
led to a happy conclusion. In a letter full of sound and states- 
naanlike wisdom addressed to Lord Falkland, and preserved in 
his manuscript remains,^ Roe stated the method by which they 
were most likely to come to accord ; and how the grounds of 

' Jan. 30. — [The execution of the Archbishop of Canterbury had taken place 
on Jan. 10. In the opinion of Vicars and those whose sentiments he represents, 'a 
most proud and hypocriticall crafty Tyrant and persecutor of Gods Saints hee 
lived, and a most obdurate and marblehearted Atheist hee also impudently & 
impenitently dyed.' Warburton has expressed an opposite view : — ' The Parlia- 
mentary leaders stained their cause "with an act of atrocity that the reddest days 
of I'rench Republicanism never saw exceeded ; the condemnation of the poor old 
Archbishop Laud, to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. It was held to be a great 
favour that he was only beheaded ultimately. They dared to seek the authority 
of the Judges for this murderous and wanton deed, but even they, however 
timidly, professed themselves unable to assist the Parliament in legaliadng such 
atrocity. To Laud himself it was very merciful to take him from the penury, 
and loneliness, and imprisonment, in which they had long left his grey hairs to 
whiten ; to promote him from the too just imputations of arbitrariness and indis- 
cretion under which he had long lain, to a noble martyrdom on the scaffold. His 
defence was magnanimous and unanswerable : his dying speech is one of the 
noblest and most touching that ever preceded a bloody death, and that death itself 
was but repose to him, and a triumph for his fame.' — Whatever difference of 
opinion may exist as to the character of Laud, it may fairly be remarked that 
such a measure as his execution was a strange prelude to a treaty ; a significant 
comment on a professed desire for peace.] 

2 See Appendix XV. 
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reconciliation might most effectually be laid. But the sugges- 
tions of mistrust, against which he emphatically protested, were 
the bane of any attempt at accommodation. When they met, 
the King would not abandon Episcopacy ; he would not surrender 
his friends. In the terms of negotiation long lists were given of 
persons excepted against by the Parliament, whom his Majesty 
was required to give up ; and among them occur the names of 
Sir Ralph Dutton, Sir Nicholas Keymis, Sir William Russell, 
and Henry Lingen, eminent Royalists in the counties of Glouces- 
ter, Monmouth, Worcester, and Hereford, whom Charles was 
required to place at the disposal of their mercy or their indigna- 
tion. David Jenkins of Hensol in Glamorganshire, a judge of 
the counties of Caermarthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan; the 
' Judge of the mountains,' as he was called by the Parliament- 
arians, learned in his profession, strong of head, and stout of 
heart, whom none of their terrors appalled, and whom his ad- 
miring countrymen have never forgotten, was one of those who 
were to expect no pardon.^ Such conditions were not put to 
the proof. Wherever the fault of failure resided the treaty did 
fail.^ Each party, as usual, blamed the other : the sober-minded 
of the nation looking on in breathless suspense bewailed its ill 
success ; and hostilities, which had never been suspended, went on. 
Prince Rupert being declared General in the place of the 
Earl of Brentford, his Highness desired that there might be no 
General in England but the Prince of Wales, and that he might 
receive his commission from him. The King was pleased with 
this, and gave a commission to his son to be General of all his 
forces in England, by another commission constituting him 
General of the Counties of Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Corn- 
wall. It was resolved that he should take up his abode in 
Bristol, without taking any part in military affairs; for Charles, 
who had long intended to send him to a place of security, was 
quickened in his resolution by forebodings after the failure of the 
treaty of Uxbridge, that upon the loss of another battle, both 
the Prince and himself might fall together into the hands of the 
Parliament, unless a separation took place. He therefore sent 
his son where he considered he would be most secure, accom- 
panied by a sufficient number of noblemen and gentlemen to 
form his little Court and council. On the 4th of March he re- 
paired to Bristol, parting from his father never to meet again. 
' [They were called ' black saints.'] ^ ^Qh. 23. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Transactions in Monmouthshire — Gen. Gerrard breaks through Massey's endeavours 
to hinder him from joining the King — Monmouth retaken by a party from 
Raglan, and the parliamentary committee made prisoners — Massey brings oif 
some of his men : others are captured in Pembridge Castle — Colonel Henry 
Lingen at Goodrich — Mode of collecting contributions for his garrison— Little 
remembered of Lingen or Swift the Vicar of Goodrich, thuugh both of them 
acted conspicuous parts — Traditionary anecdote of Swift occasioning serious 
loss to some parliamentary horse by caltrops placed in the ford near the Castle 
— Transition to Canon Frome, another garrison, and its owner Sir Richard 
Hopton — His letter to his son respecting his house and goods — Arrested by 
the King — His temporising conduct and losses, imprisonments and sequestra- 
tions — The war inclines towards Herefordshire — King's troops enter into 
garrisons — Massey comes into collision with them in their winter-quarters: 
surprises a party near Bosbury: but loses the garrison at Castleditch — Colonel 
Sir John Wintour shut up in the Forest of Dean and cut off from Hereford : 
forces his way out towards Chepstow and tries to fortify Lancaut, where he 
is defeated with considerable loss — Comparison between him and Massey — 
Prince Maurice takes up his head-quarters at Worcester on his appointment as 
Major-General of the counties of "Worcester, Hereford and Monmouth : his 
incompetency — Distribution of royalist forces — Character of Colonel Bard, 
Governor of Campden House : his mode of collecting contributions : difficulty 
of raising them in Worcestershire and Salop — Disputes and changes among 
the authorities in the latter county ; eaten up by petty garrisons — Rising of 
the inhabitants in consequence— Multiplication of these strongholds by Prince 
Rupert, with its attendant evils — Enumeration of some of them in Staffordshire, 
Worcestershire and Salop— War kept alive by them during the earlier part of 
the winter of 1644— Exploits of Colonels Middleton and Mytton— Taking of 
Abbey Cwm Hlr in Radnorshire— The beginning of Prince Maurice's command 
signalised by losses. 

When the Governor of Gloucester was in Monmouth providing 
for its security, and pursuant to his instructions was barring the 
direct military outlet from South Wales to Bristol, he taught 
the enemy a vigilance that recoiled upon himself. The in- 
structions and example of Gerrard gave vigour to some who had 
otherwise courted ease, and he found employment for the civil 
powers. His soldiers and those of Prince Mauricp pTinwori 
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themselves among the remote farm-houses and ancient seats of 
the gentry, where armed regulars had seldom been seen by the 
existing generation ; and they were continually traversing the 
high roads. Powell of Llantilio ^ records in his diary that 
about this time he had soldiers from Abergavenny at his house 
every night. Small outlying parties amused themselves during 
October with petty skirmishes and surprisals. But no further 
attempt of importance occurred. A captain-lieutenant of 
Colonel Broughton's foot-regiment with 50 of his men, in the 
absence of Colonel Massey and without orders, garrisoned a 
house near Groodrich Castle, incapable of relief, unfortified and 
unstored. Harry Lingen and his Cavaliers must have smiled at 
the rashness and folly of a venture of which the actors were 
themselves made ashamed. Within a few days the house was 
fired and all of them were carried prisoners to Hereford. 
Grerrard was eager to be gone : before his departure he ordered 
a levy of 1,000^ upon the county; though he did not wait for 
its collection, and the whole of it in fact was never raised. He 
had been long detained sorely against his will and in opposition 
to his orders. But the Greneral of South Wales was not to be 
arrested in his course so long as there was a way, though 
circuitous, open to him on the side of Worcester. It is not 
improbable that Massey saw his inability any longer to hold to 
that point, and that, preferring the escape of a dangerous enemy, 
he permitted him to steal off without a rebuke. Be this as 
it may, while the cautious Parliamentarian, following up his 
successes at the mouth of the Wye, was occupied with a 
proposal for delivering the Castle of Chepstow into his hands, 
Gerrard in full career had crossed the rivers, and reached 
Evesham. The Committee of both Kingdoms ordered Massey 
to interpose on his line of march, and though it was contrary 
to his judgment, he obeyed ; ^ but his nimble rival, too strong, 
as he knew, for him to interfere with, had surmounted the 
Cotswold heights and, far outstripping him, reached Burford as 
we have already seen, to join the muster after the second battle 
of Newbury, and receive his Sovereign's thanks for his services 

' [A yeoman, retainer of the house of Raglan, whose memoranda throw much 
light on the state of affairs in the N.E. part of Monmouthshire. His name {Cam- 
brice, Ap Hywel) was so common in that neighbourhood as to give rise to a pro- 
verbial expression ' Show me the (river) Trothy, and I will show you a Powel.] 

2 Nov. 10. 
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in the Principality.* Massey waited awhile on the borders of 
Oxfordshire vainly expecting to cross Lord Grrandison in his 
march from Worcester, and here again he failed. These dis- 
appointments were not according to the usual run of his 
fortune ; neither on the other hand had the expedition been of 
his own choice or devising : but to have missed Grerrard, if really 
he regretted itj was only to have obeyed his instructions ; he had 
less satisfaction to find that in the interval his own commands 
to those whom he left behind him had been fatally disregarded. 
The government of Monmouth destined by the Parliament for 
young Edward Harley '^ was provisionally entrusted to an officer 
of his regiment. Major Throgmorton, and he was strictly 
enjoined to abstain from any enterprise. Offers of assistance in 
attempting Chepstow Castle already tendered to his superior 
were renewed to Throgmorton ; and half reluctantly he yielded 
to temptation, and sent out a party of 300, the flower of his 
strength, to surprise it.^ Perfect intelligence from Monmouth 
was communicated to Lord Herbert by some of his father's 
tenants who, though they had no longer the Welsh army to 
help them, gathered all they could of horse and foot from 
Raglan, Abergavenny, Llangibby, Groodrich and Hereford, and 
approaching the town about break of a November's morn,'' lay 
undiscovered at a short distance behind a rising ground. The 
reveilles was beaten within the walls ; but no one took alarm.^ 
Emboldened by this supineness they drew on from the north- 
ward, and approached the works in silence. While much had 
been done towards completing the fortifications, the upper side 
of the town looking towards Hereford, in the isthmus between 
the Monnow and the Wye, was left with only a bank of earth 
of a moderate height, and a dry fosse of ordinary depth. It 
was easily assailable : the sentinels were asleep. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Somerset,^ a soldier of the noble house of Raglan, first 

1 Massey was ten days too late. Garrard and Langdale (according to Walker, 
116) were in Evesbam Oct. 30, and came, Nov. 1, to Stow, whither Charles, 
leaying his force at Burford, came that night to meet them, and was received with 
the general joy and acclamation of the people. 

2 It was a mere honour— a post which he never occupied. 

s Sunday, Nov. 17. * Nov. 19. » Corbet, 127. 

• Perhaps Henry Somerset of Trelech Grange, who was in arms at Kaglan, and 
was fined 30Z. — S. P. 2, xvii. 895. [Another version is given in the Perfect 
Diurnall. Seven or eight Baglan soldiers disguised as countrymen kept the sentries 
in friendly talk till the troopers broke through : an anticipation, if it had been so, 
of Birch's stratagem at Hereford, Chepstow figures ia this account as Skipton 

VOL. II. I 
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sprang over, and with 40 followers turned to the left towards 
Dixton gate, where they mastered the guard, broke the chain, 
and let in the whole body of horse. Charging up the street 
these presently secured the main-guard after trifling resistance; 
the rest of the garrison, officers and privates, in all about 200, 
were taken, most of them in their beds ; several pieces of 
ordnance, including the hammer-guns brought from Beachley, 
ammunition, provisions and many arms enhanced the value of 
the capture. Not above 1 3 men were killed.^ A great source of 
triumph and merriment was found in the forlorn situation of the 
committee. Colonels Broughton and Stephens,^ Messrs. Catch- 
may of Trelech and Jones of Usk, who had been labouring at 
taxation and sequestration through the night, awoke after about 
two hours' slumber to find their persons in the hands of men 
whose property, when they closed their eyes, they fondly 
thought was at their own control.^ 

Tidings of this disaster were brought to Massey while he 
was upon the look-out near Burford, and he instantly retraced 
his steps. Monmouth was lost ; but the greater part of the 
garrison were shut out from it, and might still be saved. 
These were his first care. Those of his men who were on their 
march against Chepstow heard of what had happened ; and 
aware of their danger, put themselves over the Wye at Tintern 
and struck into the Forest. There the Governor met them, and 
marched thence to Ross, his next object being to bring off 
another party who by the recent accident at Monmouth were 
left behind on the edge of Herefordshire, unprotected and 
insulated among their enemies. 

The small Castle of Pembridge stands in the parish of Welsh 
Newton, about five miles from Monmouth, whence the road to 
it lies through the narrow pass of the Buekholt, remarkable for 
its wild romantic scenery, steep rocky banks, tall woods, and 
rapidly descending rill. After an ascent of more than three 
miles, a turning to the left, described in an ancient map, and 

upon Towers: a metamorphosisapparently derived intermediately through Shipston 
upon Stour.'\ 

» No register of burial is found. [According to the Weekly Account, they 
* most barbarously smothered some in their beds.'] 

2 Col. Stephens and ]VIr. Jones of Urske (qu. Usk ?) were exchanged for the 
Earl of Cleveland, taken at the second battle of Newbury through the falling- of his 
horse in a charge. — C. J. March 29, 1645. 

8 Merc. AuL Nov. 23. 
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probably not without reason, as ' the way to Chester,' * passes by 
the spot in question. The form of the building is square, its 
foundation resting upon a rock, from which the stone for con- 
structing it was apparently raised. It presents a fosse and 
gateway with vestiges of a drawbridge and portcullis, and has 
four towers at the angles of its walls ; that at the north-east is 
in form of a quadrant, its angle impinging upon the point 

at which the curtains meet J^ . Pembridge Castle commands 

one of those noble prospects that an omnipotent hand has in so 
many instances spread out in situations little seen and known. 
Over a beautiful tract where the Monnow winds in the deep 
green vale below, the eye leaps, as it were, at once to the dis- 
tant mountains. From a wide hemisphere including the Clee, 
Malvern and Hatrel hills, ^the Blorenge, GTraig and Grarway, 
and the heights above Abergavenny, each beacon that blazed in 
the days of border warfare might have been visible here. The 
knightly race of the Pembruges were more than merely famous 
in the local annals of this county. Sir Philip, the 52nd knight 
of the Grarter, deemed worthy of that honour by one of the most 
splendid of our Kings, as a companion of his victories in France, 
lies entombed in the Cathedral of Hereford.^ Their Castle 
passed in after times to the Pyes of the Mynd. Its resident 
possessor,^ to whom the latter had sold it, was Greorge Kemble, 
a gentleman, among the branches of whose stock, it is believed, 
may be found the Kembles and Siddons of later days. With 
reference to this family may be mentioned a transaction that 
subsequently took place within these walls, betraying the rigour 

* This remote designation seems to tave pointed out the road employed for 
trarelling and conveyance of merchandise or military stores at the time when 
Gloucestershire was impassable, and Salop insecure; it would pass by Ewyas 
Harold into Radnorshire, without touching upon Hereford or Ludlow, and so 
onward through N. Wales. 

' [According to Blunt, he made this Castle ' his chief mansion.'] 

• Sir Walter Pye by indenture dated September 20, 6° Caroli (1630), granted 
the Castle and lands for 99 years to Greorge Kemble, gent., Ann his wife, andEichard, 
their son, who afterwards mortgaged it to Charles Welford of London, gent., by 
indenture dated May 22, 1640, and Welford entered into the premises for non- 
performance of the covenants of said indenture 18 March 1650, and assigned the 
same unto Richard Reeve, of Farley Wallop in the county of Southampton, gent. 
In 1650 George Kemble being dead one year, the premises were sequestered for 
recusancy of Anne Kemble his widow : but upon representation of the case the 
commissioners were satisfied of the just claim of Reeve, and discharged the seques- 
tration accordingly.— /S. P. 1, liii. 339. 

I 9 
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of an intolerant age. The Kembles were members of the Church 
of Eome. In the Castle is a desecrated chapel where mass was 
wont to be celebrated.^ For this John Kemble, a priest, was 
arrested by a magistrate, Captain Scudamore, of Kentchurch, 
in the reign of Charles II., tried and executed at Hereford, 
August 22nd 1679. Walton has told us with what tranquillity- 
he suffered;^ but the memory of one whom his own community 
regarded as a martyr is not obliterated in the present genera- 
tion. An inscription on a flat stone, near the base of the cross 
in the churchyard of Welsh Newton, records his death ; and 
his grave, according to the beautiful usage retained throughout 
our country, may still be seen at Easter decorated with flowers.^ 
Towards this little garrison ^ Massey hastened, hoping to 
raise the siege now laid to it, and to bring them off. He made 
for the bridge at Wilton below Eoss. But the Castle was re- 
occupied ; the bridge broken up ; and the ford on the left 
opposite to the base of an antique cross, not unfrequented by 
wains within the memory of man — the place where his cavalry 
had crossed before — was rendered impassable by boats sunk at 
the edge of the opposite bank : there too the Koyalists showed 
a hostile front of horse. For two days he sought an opportunity 
of making the attempt ; but at length was obliged to abandon 
Pembridge to its fate. Having held out a fortnight, and their 
provisions failing them, the garrison were fain to surrender. 
They chiefly consisted of men who had previously served the 
ICing, and having been made prisoners adopted war as their 
means of living, and had engaged against him. The fortress 
itself erected as a security against ruder modes of attack had 
soon yielded to modern artillery. A higher bank commands it, 
and the battered entrance shows with what effect the balls were 
directed against it. Quarter and the liberty of their persons 

* List of Popish Eectisants, ii. 241. This execution took place under what 
Hallam calls ' one of those persecutiBg statutes which even the traitorous restless- 
ness of the English Jesuits cannot excuse.' 

2 See the anecdote of a Kemble pipe in Walton's Angler, 2. ii. 422. In Here- 
fordshire, ' to signify the last or concluding pipe that any one means to smoke at 
a sitting, they use the term a Kemble Pipe ; ' the aged priest (he was 80 !) having 
smoked one on his way to execution. A ' Kemble Cup ' has been used with a 
similar meaning. [Walton was however entirely misinformed as to the story, 
which he refers to the Marian persecution. In fact, he was Kemble's contemporary, 
having died Dec. 15, 1683, at the age of 90.] 

' For other interesting particulars see Additions. 

* Eushworth calls it 'an outguard to Monmouth.' 
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were the terms on which they surrendered ; and most of them 
re-entered into the service of his Majesty. 
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PEMBEIDGE CASTLE. 

(From a sketch by Mrs. Arthur Wyatt.) 

Lingen held Goodrich Castle, and watched the south of the 
county. We have observed him co-operating with Mynne and 
Langdale. His mode of collecting contributions may be seen 
in a warrant issued by his under-sheriff, Toby Payne of King's 
Caple, and signed by himself, Traherne, mayor of Hereford, 
and other magistrates and Commissioners of Array, Croft, Pye, 
Eure, Coningsby and Kudhall. It commands the petty con- 
stables of Ballingham and Bolston to assess the clergyman and 
all occupiers of lands and others, to collect and pay the impost, 
half in money, and half in provisions, to the Treasurer of the 
county ; and their arrears of provisions and money to the under 
sheriff, of whom the High Sheriff would receive them on the day 
appointed in person at the Castle. Fifteen days were allowed 
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for levying and bringing in the assessment ; but no more than 
three days for gathering the arrears ; and the usual threat of 
their uttermost peril was annexed to non-observance. The 
assessment was for the month of June ; but the warrant was 
not issued till the 25th of August, preparatory to Colonel Scu- 
damore's assuming the command in Hereford. The name of 
Brabazon of Eaton is not found among those of the Commis- 
sioners, because he had ceased to act, and removed with his 
family to Worcester from the fury of the soldiery, while Wright 
and Woodhouse were infesting the country near Brampton 
Bryan. Of Lingen at this time we have but scattered notices ; 
when the term of his shrievalty had expired, he was succeeded 
in that office by the Grovernor of Hereford. His garrison at 
Goodrich is reported to have consisted of 100 men and horses. 
Thomas Clifford, a farmer resident at Trepenkenet ^ in the 
parish of Saint Weonard's, was sometime one of their purveyors, 
and assisted them with intelligence. The general reputation 
of Colonel Lingen's undaunted resolution and perseverance still 
survives ; and in the exaggerated estimation of his contemporaries 
it was affirmed that his regiment never slept.^ He and his 
men, during their long continuance in these parts, had in some 
way or other, for good or for evil, done much to make them re- 
membered. The country is still possessed with vague rumours 
of them. But defect of more precise information cannot at 
this distance of time be supplied, and oral tradition that had 
long preserved many a lively story for a winter's fire is now 
become obscured, if not entirely lost. Unless it be at the 
demolished Castle, no aged inhabitant shows the spot pointed 
out by his forefathers where an exploit was achieved, nor relating 
the manner and circumstances of it adds emphatically, ' it 
happened here.' ^ The same oblivion, for the most part, has 
befallen Swift the vicar of Groodrich, whose silver cup, where- 
with in his days of ejectment and trouble he is said to have 
occasionally administered the last consolation of religion to the 
sick and dying of his parish, continues to stand the sacramental 

' [Trepencenedl — the house of the head of the family. Of what family is not 
known. Within half a mile, on the Nant-y-waun brook, are some remains of an 
ancient stronghold called the ' "Walling- stones Castle,' the British name of which is 
lost : possibly it may have been transferred to the more modern site.] 

2 Lloyd, 660. 

^ At Brampton Bryan a bridge is pointed out which bears Lingen's name, and 
he is said to hare had a skirmish there. 
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chalice on the altar of the church beneath which his bones re- 
pose.* At the distance of rather more than a century, one of 
his descendants, who had attempted to collect some of the many 
unwritten incidents formerly current of his chequered life and 
loyal sufferings, after the production of a solitary anecdote 
in addition to the few already published, shuts up his account 
with this meagre and unsatisfactory statement : ' His sons re- 
lated many other passages, which they learned, either from 
their father himself, or from what had been told them by the 
most credible persons of Herefordshire, and some neighbouring 
counties; and which some of those sons often told to their 
children ; many of which are still remembered, but many more 
forgot.' 2 The same writer mentions certain of his letters as 
having been preserved among the papers of Sir Edward Harley ; 
but these upon actual investigation are believed to have been 
lost. The anecdote alluded to shall, however, be given in his 
own words ; because, while the truth of it to its full extent is 
hardly admissible, it seems as to its substance to have received 
something so like a confirmation that it may be worth recording. 

Being informed that a rebel party of three hundred horse 
intended in a week to pass over a certain river upon an attempt 
against the cavaliers, Mr. Swift having a head mechanically turned 
he contrived certain pieces of iron with three [four] spikes, whereof 
one must always be with the point upwards. He placed them over 
night in the ford, where he received notice that the rebels would 
pass early the next morning ; which they accordingly did, and lost 
two hundred of their men, who were drowned or trode to death by 
the falling of their horses, or torn by the spikes. 

The catastrophe appears not a little extravagant; and we have 
no corroboration of any such occurrence. It is, however, pro- 
bably an overstrained version of a fact of this nature. That 
the ford near the ferry-house beneath Groodrich Castle was on 
some occasion strewed with caltrops, for such is the instrument 
here described, has been proved from one which was found 

' [Some time about the middle of the present century the parish clerk of Good- 
rich was so impressed by a dream that the Communion plate had been stolen 
from the church that he was induced to. remove it to his own cottage. Shortly 
after the church was actually broken open, but the robbers were thus disappointed 
of their expected prey.] 

2 Deane Swift, Essay upon the Family of Swift, prefixed to Hawkeeworth's 
Life of Bean Swift. — Heath, the most diligent collector of minutiae, found little 
in the neighbourhood worth relating at the beginning of this century. 
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therein a few years ago, and is here represented in its exact 
proportions. 




The Caltrop (or Cheval-trap*) is familiar to heralds, though 
laid aside in modern warfare. It appears in the armorial 
bearings of the extinct family of Westfaling of Eudhall, and 
may be seen upon their pew and tombs in the church, of Eoss. 

It might have been presumed that the pardon granted to 
Sir Richard Hopton during the former year, and the circum- 
stance of his lying at the mercy of the garrison of Hereford 
would have secured his forbearance or his obedience : but in 
the month of November 1644 he was again involved in trouble. 
Whether this originated in his having resisted, as we have 
formerly hinted, the admifssion of a garrison into Canon Frome, 
from any refusal to pay contribution, or from his having openly 
or secretly encouraged the enemy, scarcely twelve mouths had 
elapsed from the date of his amnesty, when he was again placed 
under arrest. What sets the fact beyond a doubt is the copy 
of a warrant issued from Oxford and despatched to the Grovernor 
of Worcester. 

Trusty &c Whereas We haue been informed that the person of 
S"^ Rich*^. Hopton Kn* is Cofaitted prisoner in o^ Citty of Hereford 
vppon p^tence of disaffection to ns and o'' seruice which that it may 
folly appeare o'' pleasure is that you cause the said S'^ R : Hopton 
to bee sent hither under safe Custody with such accusations and 
proofes as haue been there brought against him, that so hee may 

* Johnson, however, gives a Saxon origin to the "word. The one here figured 
was given to ]VIrs. Westfaling of Rudhall by S. P. Brookes Esq. surgeon, of Ross, 
who was drowned at the same spot in the exercise of his professional duty, Aug. 
29, 1829. It is now in the possession of the Editor. 
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receine Judgement accordingly. Herein yon are to giue speedy 
order &c 30 : 9ber. 
Gen. Gerrard.' 

Supposing the charge against him to have failed, it is not 
unlikely that from mere advanced age and infirmity, and their 
attendant love of home and repose, he had adopted a temporis- 
ing conduct which led him into difficulties ; but it is a more 
suspicious fact that while his eldest son is a Colonel with the 
King at Oxford, one of his younger sons is soon found in arms 
against the Sovereign. From the little that can be ascertained 
respecting the conduct of Sir Eichard, his apparent scheme of 
occasional neutrality was altogether a failure ; for he was 
roughly treated by both parties. By the Royalists he suffered 
imprisonment eight times in Hereford, Ludlow, Worcester, 
-Biistol and other places, and heavy losses through the occupa- 
tion of Canon Frome by the soldiery, who burnt and demolished 
his buildings and made other waste to a great amount. On the 
other hand he was persecuted in the end by .the agents and 
informers of the Parliament. Though he had always been 
nominated a commissioner in their ordinances directed to Here- 
fordshire, he was harassed by their sequestrators ; and if he 
really escaped being fined, he incurred serious expense, vexa- 
tion and bodily fatigue. How Sir John Kyrle of Marcle, 
another of their commissioners, managed to shelter himself in 
these times of suspicion and severity, we can only wish it was 
in our power to explain. 

With the approach of winter the tide of war set in more 
seriously towards Herefordshire. As the troops assembled at 
Oxford were not to continue long together on account of the 
difficulty of feeding them, and as their presence was required 
in other parts, they were directed to various points. Eupert 
appointed their winter quarters.'^ The recovery of the North 
of England was hopeless. Carlisle and Chester were besieged : 
Newcastle on the one side ^ and Liverpool on the other were 
lost.'* Throughout Yorkshire the King had only a few strong- 
holds.^ His marching army, with its late reinforcements, 

1 Weaver's MSS.—MSS. Earl. 6802. 255. 

2 Walker, i. 121. ' Oct. 19. * Oct. 15. 

^ [And what the conduct of his forces there was is but too apparent from 
the following narrative.] There came a wretched fugitive to Newport Pagnell 
and sought relief from Sir S. Luke the Governor, to whom she told her melancholy 
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widely distributed, after all would be few in number, consider- 
ing the field of operations, and the employment they were to 
find. Of the 11,000 men whom Charles reviewed at a muster 
on BuUington Grreen near Oxford,^ many upon the breaking up 
spread themselves northward and westward ; some went into 
Northamptonshire and Bedfordshire. A party came to Warwick 
Castle, sounded a trumpet before it without receiving answer 
or interruption, and proceeded at their leisure to plunder in or 
around the town.^ Charles Grerrard with his corps marched in the 
direction of Worcester^ where his brother was Governor. Other, 
and they were very considerable, detachments came out towards 
Gloucestershire to lie against Massey ; consume his supplies, 
and reduce the country to extreme penury. Astley brought 
three brigades of foot and several regiments of horse to his 
head quarters at Cirencester. His assignments took in the 
whole hill country ; and he sent warrants for contribution to 
the gates of Gloucester.'* Incessant sparrings with various 
fortune occurred between these and the Parliamentarians, the 
object of each being to secure the stores of the country to them- 
selves ; but the Royalists were so numerous that they held 
Massey uninterruptedly in play, and completely distracted his 
attention. At Yate House near Sodbury, Lypiat, Stroud, 
Miserden House and several other places his petty guards had 
trivial encounters ; between Malmesbury and the Devizes he 
was worsted by Astley, and lost a garrison at Eowdon House.^ 
Scudamore and his soldiers were not idle on their side : we find 
the Hereford men frequently intermixed with the troops that 
acted in Monmouthshire. Daring the movements above re- 
lated they marched to Canon Frome, in which direction Massey 

tale. ' Aprill 1. 1645. Christian Savile daughter of S' John Savile of Lupsitt 3 
miles from Wakefield saith that her father is K'" of the Shire for Yorkeshire, and 
now at London and the occasion of her running away was for that the Earle of New- 
castle came to Bradford on New Years day last at night and tooke away all her 
fathers goods & Cattle 2 horse loads of plate and stript her and her sisters Content 
and Patience and made them runne away 6 miles and that they came to Leyces- 
ter : and there her 2 sisters dyed, and that shee is now goeing to her father to 
London: and that hee marryed eyther S" Gil*' Pickerings daughter or sister.' 
[This barbarity, however, was not chargeable upon the Earl of Newcastle, who had 
left the kingdom : and it is singular that Sir S. Luke has not noted this.] 

' 'Perfect DiurnaU, Nov. 7. [There given as 'Cuddington Moor near Tame.'] 
2 Merc, Brit. Dec. 2 to 9. ^ WeeMy Account^ Dec. 3. 

* In the depth of winter. — Corbet, 130. 

* [According to Heath, at the time of the capture of Shrewsbury.] 
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went as far as Bosbury to oppose them ; and in a single night 
that he remained there, fell upon one of their quarters, and took 
a captain with his cornet, some common troopers and 15 horses. 
This is the earliest direct intimation we have met with of mili- 
tary proceedings at Canon Frome ; ^ but whether it be connected 
with the first establishment of that post, or only refer to a re- 
inforcement sent thither, or to a diversion on that quarter does 
not appear. Massey was soon after attracted towards Ledbury by 
the distress of a garrison newly planted not far from that town 
in opposition to his better judgment, and contrary to his order. 
A younger son of Sir Eichard Hopton having obtained through 
the Grovernor of Grloucester a commission, upon his promise of 
raising 400 horse and arming them at his own expense, had 
got together about 60 horse and 40 foot,^ and had thrown 
himself with these into Castleditch, the seat of Thomas Cocks, 
Esquire, in the parish of Eastnor, intending perhaps to oppose 
the occupiers of his father's late residence. Massey thought 
the place indefensible, and bade him forbear the enterprise ; but 
he persisted in his purpose, and quickly paid the penalty of his 
presumption ; for after a few days' possession, a party from 
Hereford invested the house, to whom in less than four and 
twenty hours he was obliged to surrender,^ and with 40 foot and 
20 horse was carried prisoner to that city before Massey could 
come to help him. 

Wintour was shut up in the Forest of Dean, having rendered 
his house inaccessible to his enemies ; while they with no less 
diligence had provided that it should be as difficult of access 
to all besides. Three garrisons after the fall of Monmouth had 
been erected between Severn and Wye that effectually hemmed 
him in. Euerdean stopped any incursions from Hereford, 
High-meadow opposed any interference from Monmouth, and 
Naas was, as it were, a checkmate to Lydney House ; and be- 
sides these, guards were posted at distances, in every direction. 
Captain Grainsford, who, if he be the person of that name already 

^ [A Colonel Norton has been mentioned as the first Governor under Mynne; 
hut no particulars have been met with respecting him.] 

2 Corbet, 136. — Cartwright of Mintridge then resident at Bosbury sent his 
servant to be a soldier under him. Cartwright had been a Koyalist. — S, P. 2. 
xxvii. 749 et seqq. 

3 Feb. 18 (Sandys toEupert). Colonel Hopton escaped out of Hereford prison, 
by leaping over a wall ; by which meanes he escaped, and is come to Grlocester. — 
Perfect Passages, April 5, 1645, 
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mentioned, must speedily have followed the example of Kyrle, 
commanded one of these garrisons ; and hearing that Wintour's 
men had come out to plunder, went in search of them, slew 
and made many prisoners, and carried off the booty of four 
waggons, each drawn by four oxen.^ But the Eoyalists under- 
stood the value of their hold upon the Forest, and were loth to 
quit it. The iron, coal and timber of the district were a prize 
worth contending for ; neither could Bristol endure the loss of 
them. To recover the control of these, and relieve his position, 
Wintour, assisted by the Lords at Eaglan, had obtained from 
Worcester a regiment of horse and dragoons, with which his 
immediate intention was to beat up the small guards of the 
enemy and enlarge his quarters. As soon as it was known, an 
equal number were brought against them from Grloucester : 
Massey's guards were strengthened, and Wintour was closed in 
more strictly than before. An indecisive affair at Soilwell 
House in that neighbourhood, where the chief strength on both 
sides was engaged with mutual loss, left the passages still 
watched by Parliamentary troopers. At length 180 of the 
horse and dragoons at Lydney House, impatient of restraint and 
short allowances, broke through the line on the southern side, 
and joined a party of 100 foot just landed from Chepstow on 
a spot upon the Grioucestershire bank of the Wye, where they 
proposed to establish and fortify a pass out of Monmouthshire.^ 
The necessity of obtaining such a pass had arisen, previous to 
the first fight at Beachley, from their having destroyed the 
wooden bridge over the Wye. 

As that river approaches the town, it takes a sweep round 
a swell of land jutting out beneath a ridge of cliffs on its left 
bank, which are answered on the opposite side by the woods 
and rocks of Piercefield and Groldcliff, forming altogether a 
natural amphitheatre of rare magnificence and beauty. After 
the variety of landscape that has been presented to the observer 
in his descent by water from Ross to this point, his preference 
may be challenged in favour of what he here beholds. In this, 
if nature may be compared with art, it resembles those displays 
wherein the closing scene exceeds all that has gone before ; 

* Letter dated Tewkesbury, Dee. 6, in A Diary, Jan, 2 to 9. 

2 Corbet, 136. [The word ' pass ' was frequently used at this period to denote 
the place where a river may be crossed. The fords on the Wye at Whitney and 
Bredwardine were called 'passages' as late, at least, as the end of George II.'s 
reign.] 
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and it seems reserved as the last of the series to communicate a 
permanent impression of wonder and pleasure. Such is Lan- 
caut, a plot of land of varied surface, part arable, part pasture, 
in the parish of Wollaston, where in meadows whose repose ill 
accorded with such fierce uproar, a murderous conflict took 
place ; when rock and wood, that seemed fitted by nature to 
re-echo none but pastoral sounds, rang with the tumult of the 
war. 

Massey had the credit of the advantage gained over the 
Eoyalists this day ; but his own historian has not mentioned 
him as engaged in it.^ The words of Corbet are these : — 

Oar severall guards drew together and summoiied the countrey 
to aide and came up to the enemy, who were divided in opinion ; 
one part held it meete to make good the passage, the rest perswaded 
to draw out into the field and fight. These latter prevailed, and for 
awhile both parties faced each other. Our men drew out a forlorne 
hope of f oote, the place so requiring, next unto these a forlorne hope 
of horse, and the rest were appointed for a reserve. Their horse 
violently charged our forlorne hope of foote, who were ready to give 
backe when our horse came in opportunely and played their parts, 
whereat the foote tooke courage, and fell on all together, and with 
one charge turned the enemy to flight, that they killed few on the 
place, but drove them up to the river side, and fell upon the hacke 
in the pursuite, and so cooped them up that few escaped their hands. 
About fourescore were slaine of whom were Colonell Gamme,^ and 
Colonell Yangerris ; of the residue some adventured the river to 
recover the frigate : many were drowned, of whom Colonell Poore 
(Power ?) governour of Berkeley Castle ; but Sir John Winter and 
his brother with some few besides escaped only of an hundred men 
from Chepstow, and an hundred and fourescore horse and dragoones 
from Lidney House.^ The remainder fell into our hands, an hundred 
and twenty taken prisoners, of whom two lieutenant colonells, four 

^ His brother, Captain George Massey, commanded. He was Governor of 
Sudley Castle. — Whitelocke. [The date of this action was Feb. 22.] 

2 [This oflBcer was said to be a Swede.] 

» Extracts from the Parish Eegister of Chepstow relative to this event. 

1644. Captaine Poore was killed in a Battell at Lancaute being Governor of 
Berkeley Castle was buried in the Church of Chepstow the 25"' February. — 1644. 
A Souldier his name unknown was buried 27*'' February. — 1644. Conrad Gamme 
a Souldier dying at Pearsfield was buried 27 February. — 1644. William Morgan 
a Souldier of Sir In*" Winters drowned at Longhute in the battell fought there was 
buried 15"" March.^1644. A Souldier drowned at Langhute in the battle there 
was buried 16'''" March. — Information of Thomas Wakeman, Esq. 
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captaines, and divers inferionr officers. This was tlie last blow of 
tliree wliich Sir John Winter received one in the necke of another.^ 

Thus the owner of Lydney House, commander for the King in 
the Forest, bears again the reproach of discomfiture and flight 
from the field. Such repeated failures exposed him to the 
sneers of this writer, who expressed in all probability the feeling 
of his patron the Grovernor of Grloucester, and all the military 
that were partners of these successes. Conscious that from the 
beginning he had proved one of their most formidable obstacles, 
they might find it convenient and politic to hold him in con- 
tempt ; and indeed too much had happened to strengthen an 
unfavourable opinion of him. To posterity, however, he appears 
to have been deficient neither in resolution, activity nor mental 
resources ; but a strange fatality accompanied most of his en- 
deavours ; and with all the professional talent, counsel and 
assistance that he could procure from the skilful and the brave, 
he was clearly not a match for Massey, whose very men, in the 
absence of their chieftain, were, it seems, too hard for him.^ 
This was a more than usually severe stroke of ill-success, from 
which he never thoroughly recovered. Where Massey led in 
person, it had been no disparagement to some abler head and 
stouter heart to have received a check ; but it must be allowed 
as a truth rather than a mere sarcasm, that the course and issue 
of the strife between these unequal candidates for pre-eminence 
is not inaptly expressed by the ludicrous Spanish proverbial 
comparison : — ' Like asses running against horses ; the further 
they run, the more they get behind.' 

The cavalry lost in this afifair at Lancaut were part of a 
regiment that had been obtained from Prince Maurice, who, 
upon the promotion of his elder brother at the end of December, 
had resigned his command in the West, and was made Major- 
General of the counties of Worcester, Salop, Hereford and 
Monmouth. Worcester was the first place he was to visit, and, 

1 Corbet, 137. 

2 A medley from Bristol, Berkeley Castle, Sandys (Governor of Worcester)' s 
men and Prince Maurice's men made up his force ; and as they had not been 
accustomed to act together, they fought to great disadvantage. This Trould 
always be a defect attached to troops drawn from different garrisons, not knowing 
each other, and having no mutual confidence ; and the jealousy and divisions of 
officers would occasion them to be ill led : as was signally seen in the battle in 
which Sir W. Croft perished, to be mentioned hereafter. 
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on the 14tli of January, he quitted Oxford. The presence of 
his Highness, it was anticipated, would reform some abuses 
that impeded the service. But the qualifications of Maurice 
for this task were probably over-rated, unless he had corrected 
his foible since he left the West ; for there, besides his con- 
stitutional tardiness, he was thought so to favour the soldier as 
to neglect all consideration for the country.^ He might advance 
the levies, btit was not likely to check those military grievances 
under which they smarted. In the distribution from Oxford 
a considerable force had been directed this way. Charles 
Grerrard had already brought his division through Worcester- 
shire on his route to South Wales ; and Colonel Sir Henry 
Bard, newly created a baronet, was sent to Campden into 
winter-quarters. Bard, as to gaUant achievement, was a good 
soldier; but a true specimen of a stern, profane, rapacious 
Cavalier, The anecdotes which they related of him, who made 
it their odious employment to collect scandal for purposes of 
party rancour, are not altogether to be discredited, when we 
find that Clarendon has avowed his unworthiness, and that he 
has not escaped the censure of the generous old Marquess of 
Worcester. It is little to the credit of any man that he 
enriched himself by such a war; and that his gains were 
wrung from an impoverished country. What Sir Eichard 
Grrenville was in the West as to oppression. Bard, though not 
equally cruel, seems to have been in Worcestershire. The 
difficulties that the Sheriff (Bromley) and Commissioners ex- 
perienced in gathering arrears of contributions vanished before 
his summary and unceremonious way of obtaining them ; 
neither are his letters remarkable for dignity of style or 
delicacy of expression. His quarters were in Campden 
House, near the little ancient town of that name, not far 
from Evesham. It was a mansion erected and beautifully 
finished by the taste and munificence of the late Baptist Noel, 
Lord Hickes, and no less costly as a work of art than famed 
for an instance of the public spirit of its founder, who had 
reared on the top of it a splendid beacon to direct benighted 
travellers over the wide elevated wolds that skirt that vale. 
Alas I that a contrivance so beneficent should so soon have 

* This gave rise to a coolness bet'ween Maurice and the Marquess of Hertford, 
who thought the Prince designed to draw the sole dependence of the soldiers upon 
him, — Clarendon, ii. 277. 
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become the prey of devouring flames ! ^ Here this officer 
enforced such exactions upon those within his reach as disgusted 
them with his person and cause. While he was fortifying the 
place he wrote to Maurice newly arrived in "Worcester,^ con- 
gratulating him that their being so near to each other would 
strengthen the Association ; and the Prince went out to visit 
him ; but was prevented by one of Massey's alert movements 
which drove them both upon Evesham, where another garrison 
was planted for the King. The appointment of Maurice threw 
a fresh burden on those districts over which he was to preside. 
Each county was called upon to contribute to his personal 
allowance. In Worcestershire it added ] 00^. to the 3,000Z., 
already raised every month ; and in Salop it required the 
earnest persuasion of Sir Thomas Howard the member for 
Bishop's Castle, who addressed Sir Francis Ottley upon the 
subject,^ to win the reluctant consent of the managers for that 
county, though they were plied with arguments drawn from 
the economy of a scheme which promised such advantages. 
They had lately petitioned the King to remove certain diffi- 
culties under which they laboured. Howard assured them that 
their money would be well laid out, and more than repaid by 
the zeal and exertions of his Highness directed to that end. 
If anywhere an interposition of higher authority was necessary, 
it was in Shropshire, a scene of deplorable confusion. Changes 
had taken place in the civil and military departments ; but the 
control of some immediate superior was wanting to reconcile 
and guide them. Edwards, the late Sheriff, for his loyal 
services rewarded with a baronetcy, had been succeeded in the 
office by Ottley, who on the other hand being only a countiy 
gentleman had given up the government of Shrewsbury to Sir 
Michael Ernie,"* of an ancient Wiltshire family, a tried soldier, 
among the best of those colonels who had come from Ireland. 
The commissioners ^ had arranged with Ottley the plan and pro- 
portions of the contributions for the pay of the soldiers and 
garrisons; and a meeting was held at Ludlow to perfect an 

' Walker says that it had cost above 30,000Z. in building, and was 'most un 
necessarily burnt by Prince B.upert's commsLnd: —Historical Collections, 126. 

2 Ferfect Occurrences, Jan. 23. 

8 See also Bellenden's letter, who wrote in the same strain. 

* Ottley'a release was about midsummer. Trevor, in Carte, Life of Ornionde 
iii. 318. 

» They were there Jan. 12. — Ottleiana, 497. 
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Association, in which Stafford was to be added to the four 
counties already named, and levies of men were to be made. 
But their general poverty would hardly permit the execution of 
these designs, while urgent necessities on every side would 
admit of no delay. All parties among them grew dissatisfied, 
the Sheriff with the members of the Commission of Array, and 
the Grovernor of Shrewsbury with the Sheriff.^ The country 
people, weighed down by their burdens, turned restive and 
obstructed the service. The inhabitants of Wenlock and New- 
port refused to pay their assessments, and laid hands on some 
of the collectors. Baxter's father was imprisoned because he 
would not distrain upon defaulters in Shrewsbury. From Bridg- 
north the King was formally entreated to remove Sir Lewis 
Kirke, their Governor, the parishes slighted his warrants, and 
would not come in and labour at the works.^ A rising took 
place about Clun and Bishop's Castle. More than 1,000 men were 
reported to be in arms. They professed neutrality and solely 
to stand on their guard for the preservation of their lives and 
fortunes against both sides. It is the first demonstration of 
the kind : the ' little cloud, like a man's hand,' indicatory of a 
coming storm. The occasion of this movement was the cruelty 
and exaction of his Majesty's officers, particularly of a Dutch 
Colonel, Van Grare. Among other things they demanded 
restitution for wrongs done by him, and his soldiers, their 
removal from the country, and the demolition of two vexatious 
garrisons : ^ they also required to be allowed the choice of 
their own officers. Such were the stipulations presented to 
the Commissioners, who endeavoured to persuade them to retire 
to their homes : and they probably for a while prevailed, for no 
more is heard of them at present ; but it will be seen as we 
advance that their example found imitators. Much indeed of 
the public and private misery was caused by the petty garrisons, 

' He -vTTote him a sharp letter complaining that neither he nor the Commis- 
sioners had fulfilled their promise to supply him with pay for the garrison, and 
that the troops were on the point of mutiny. 

* Maurice wrote to enquire the cause. They charged him with oppressing the 
fishermen and trowraen upon the Severn. — WeeJdy Account, Dec. 25. [He wrote 
again, Jan. 19, to the Commissioners of Salop, desiring to know why Kirke's 
warrants for the advancement of the works there had been disobeyed. — Oitley 

MSS. According to the Weekly Account, many hundred gentlemen of Salop 

petitioned the King against Kirke.] 

5 [Stokesay Castle and Leigh House.] 

YOL. II. K 
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and few counties upon the whole suffered more in this way 
than Salop. Frequent annoyances from Cheshire and Stafford- 
shire, and the outbreaks of the Parliamentarians from Wem and 
Oswestry, had prompted Kupert to multiply them, and though 
some had been slighted when he drew his army into Yorkshire, 
these dens of iniquity had increased ; and grievous in no 
ordinary degree did they become to the residents in their 
vicinity, rich or poor, whose contributions in money or in kind 
could not be always forthcoming. In the south of Stafford- 
shire, as may appear by inspection of a map of the county, 
taking into consideration that we can account for those only of 
the Royalists, the evils arising from them in point of numbers, 
even early in the war,^ must have been enormous. The state- 
ment comes out in the case of Sir Walter Wrotteslye upon his 
sequestration. His house Wrotteslye Hall, on the borders of 
Salop, stood, as it were, in a centre surrounded by the following 
posts of armed men : Cbillington, Brewood Church, Lapley 
Hall, Lichfield, Rushell Hall, — at Wolverhampton, sometimes 
the Church and Cross, and sometimes Leveson's Hall, Dudley 
Castle, Patesley Hall, LiUeshall Lodge, (or Abbey ?) and Tong 
Castle.2 Long unanimity and the absence of an established 
enemy had comparatively hitherto exempted Herefordshire 
from the full measure of such a persecution. Brampton Bryan, 
Stepleton and Wigmore Castles, Canon Frome, Walford Court 
and Castleditch, Goodrich, Pembridge and Wilton Castles, the 
Mynd and, chief of all, the city of Hereford, some of them 
occupied but for a short time, are all that we can at present 
name,^ Neither is it easy to collect the number of those in 
Salop, where so many were set up and withdrawn, established as 
outposts to larger garrisons to secure the supplies of a district, 
check the encroachment of an enemy, or keep up acommimica- 
tion. Sometimes they took their rise from the private arming 

' Not long after the battle of Edge Hill. 

2 [Notwithstanding the difficulty of such a position, and that he had prosecuted 
Col. Leveson for recusancy, and searched his houses for arms, and kept his own 
moated house from becoming a royalist garrison till he could give it up to the Par- 
liament, the mere circumstance of his having allowed Prince Maurice to have a 
horse, which he durst not refuse, was construed as an act of delinquency, and sub- 
jected him to a fine of 1,566?.] 

3 [Eardisley Castle, the property of Sir Humphrey Baskerville, was burnt by 
Scudaraore'e men in 1646; but there is no evidence of its having contained a 
garrison.] 
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of those who were imperilled and whose mansions were so 
constructed as to be capable of defence. The county abounded 
in such ; for the old gentry were numerous, and through inclina- 
tion or necessity admitted soldiers to protect their dwellings. 
At different times, besides the towns of Shrewsbury, Ludlow, 
Bridgnorth, Oswestry and Wem, we observe Albright Hussey, 
Atcham Bridge, Apley Castle, Apley House,* Benthall House, 
Broncroft, Buildwas, Caurs, Dawley,^ Embledon House, High 
Ercall, Hopton, Holgate, Leigh Hall, Lilleshall (or Lindsill) 
Lodge (or Abbey?) Longford,^ Longner Hall, Madely Court, 
Morton Corbet, Rowton, Stokesay, Shrawardine, Tong,'' and 
Wroxeter. This list of their numbers, probably far from com- 
plete, shows the strife that raged. 

Opinions were divided on the policy of encouraging this 
mode of warfare ; its tendency was to prolong hostilities, and 
keep up the waste of food and treasure, at the same time that it 
enriched avaricious governors, either by plunder or by claiming 
pay for a larger number of men than they had under their 
command.^ And when by distress of war they were reduced to 
their own resources, and left to collect for themselves, they 
became the pests rather than the protectors of their neighbour- 
hood, their fortresses were converted into holds and nurseries of 
lawless vice and hunger-ridden desperation. The distances 
from which they fetched their contributions left little chance of 
escape to the settled householder, who was liable to be drawn 
upon by both parties.^ Addis, a farmer of Brampton Abbats 
near Ross, was at several times within the reach of the widely 
distant posts of Ruer Dean and Canon Frome ; and the estate of 
Blackmoor Park, on the Worcestershire side of Malvern Hill, 
belonging to John Homyold Esq. paid at one period 121. per 
month to the garrisons of Worcester, Madresfield and Grloucester.^ 
Other incidental requisitions were occasioned by the marching 
of troops, for which the inhabitants must be prepared at the 

' [Taken by the Royalists, March 24. — Merc. Belg.'\ 

2 [Or Duwley. Abandoned by the Royalists, Aug. 17, 1645.] 

3 [Surrendered to Rupert., April 3.] 
« [Taken by Rupert, April 28.] 

* This was one of the abuses for remedy of which they looked to Maurice. 

^ Henry Townsend Esq. of Elmley Lovett, on the borders of the two counties 
of Worcester and Gloucester, constantly resided there, and paid contributions to 
the forces on both sides. — S. P. 2. xiii. 297. 

^ S. P. 1. Ixxxv. 251. Hornyold died May 1, 1643. 

K 2 
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hazard of property or life. The reader will he weary of con- 
trihution and plundering : let him, however, reflect how heavily 
snch grievances filled up the history of those times to our fore- 
fathers ; and what weariness even to exhaustion must they have 
endured 1 Always in arrears : — month after month came the 
collector to their doors ; and if money or provisions were not to 
be had, he was empowered to wring from them such articles of 
stock or furniture as would satisfy his demand, or in a last 
extremity soldiers were sent at free quarters among them. If 
the country was so disquieted that the collector could not act, 
the parishes were not the less responsible for their assessment to 
the garrison, and individuals were seized and held in durance 
till the exaction was paid. In the West, where Groring and 
Grrenville tyrannised, Baxter draws a frightful picture of the 
licentiousness of the military ; but the writer of a satirical 
ballad, entitled ' the Devonshire Ditty,' ^ archly insinuates that, 
however either party might in general be at variance, there was 
one point upon which they both felt and acted alike. 

Ich had six oxen tother dny, 

And them the Roundheads got away, 

A mischief be their speed. 
Ich had six horses in a hole, 
And them the Cavalieres ^ stole 

Ise think they be agreed. 

Eeflecting upon the hardships and injuries that must have 
been sustained, it may easily be comprehended how those who 
looked only to present loss, and were harassed till they became 
indifferent as to which of their tormentors prevailed, would 
anxiously watch the balance of strength between them, and be 
ready to throw themselves into the weightier scale. 

Thus in Salop during the earlier part of the winter of 1644 
the war was kept alive by the garrisons, both parties labouring 
under increased difficulties ; but the Parliamentarians gaining 
ground on their opponents. Middleton from Montgomery, and 
Mytton from Oswestry were vigorous and successful: and 
Brereton^ behind them was exhausting the patience of beleaguered 

' See the whole in Appendix XVII. 

2 The Gloucester men after the siege gave rise to that contraction of th 
word which was bandied about in the ridiculous dissyllable, Cavees. ^ 

3 Sir William Brereton was an officer of great talent, hardly inferior in d'J' 
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Chester. Middleton made himself master of Red (Powys) 
Castle (Oct. 2nd),^ and sent Lord Powys prisoner to Oswestry 
and ultimately to London ; and Mytton beat up some of Lord 
Byron's horse at Chirk. ^ In a dash that he made to High 
Ercall, he burst into the Church of Shrawardine, while the 
Governor of the Castle,^ Sir William Vaughan, was upon his 
knees receiving the Sacrament, and carried ofif 14 of the com- 
municants, with the officiating minister.'^ His force was 
small ; and he was not on terms of agreement with the parlia- 
mentarian committee of his county ; but Middleton would 

gence and intelligence to Massey. He with Middleton and Mytton acted upon the 
■whole of the horder country from the mouth of the Dee to the confluence of the 
Wye and Severn with a vigour that tormented the Koyalists. Brereton's corre- 
spondence was extensive, and conducted in a business-like manner. His 'Letters' 
contain numerous despatches to and from members of the Commons, the com- 
mittees in London and the country, including those of Salop, Evesham, Warwick, 
General Lesley, Col. Massey, and the officers of the different garrisons around him. 
His information was very extensive, his spies and intelligencers widely dispersed. 
He sent them into Ludlow and Worcester and Herefordshire. Among his papers 
is the information of a female who penetrated from Chester to Worcester, and 
made a long report of her conferences with Prince Maurice and the royalist 
officers. 

^ [This was said to be a place of great consequence, and one of the strongest 
of the royalist holds in N. Wales. The outer gate was burst open with a petard, 
and the 'castle carried by storm, notwithstanding a defence with showers of 
stones.] 

* Perfect Occurrences, Jan. 10 to 17. 

^ [Called also Castle Isabel. It was first kept by the owner, Richard Bromley 
Esq. and afterwards garrisoned for the King, under Sir W. Vaughan, Sept. 28. 
During its occupation the church and parsonage were pulled down and the greater 
part of the town burnt. The Castle after its surrender to the Parliament was burnt 
and destroyed and the materials employed in the repair of Shrewsbury Castle. — 
Edwards, Notes on Castles of Shropshire, 33. — Till the rebuilding of the church in 
1649 it appears by the parish register that service was held in the Castle 
stables.] 

* Merc. Brit. Dec. 16 to 23. [Sir W. Vaughan was an officer of note, who had 
come over from Ireland. He regained his liberty, according to Phillips, by a dis- 
creditable artifice, which, however, he probably justified to himself from the 
dastardly and disgraceful mode of his capture. Being allowed to re-enter his 
Castle on the pretext of persuading a surrender, he ordered the drawbridge to be 
raised, and bade defiance to his enemy : and if we could believe Mercurius Belgi- 
cus, he was out again on the 24th, surprising Sir John Price at Welsh Pool, and 
taking many prisoners. Byron — who wrote however in the annoyance of defeat- 
says that he did not take much part in the action at Montgomery ; but at Naseby 
he was engaged in the grand charge which pierced right through the enemy's firce ; 
and he will be often mentioned in the progress of this story. He was killed at 
the raising of the siege of Dublin, when Col. Michael Jones, by a well-timed sally 
overthrew and dispersed the army of the Marquess of Ormonde.] 
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occasionally lend him assistance, and they made incursions into 
North Wales. Towards the end of December they were together 
in Radnorshire and drove off much cattle. In Cwm Hir (the 
Long Valley) stood the remains of a religious house of the Cis- 
tercians, one of those which had suffered when Owain Glyndwr 
ravaged the monasteries that favoured the usurpation of Henry 
IV. It had been converted into a fortress and was occupied by 
a royalist garrison under a Colonel Barnold, probably the same 
officer who commanded for a time at Hereford before the coming 
in of Scudamore, and was afterwards slain by the Scots at the 
storming of Canon Frome. The walls were strong, and the 
place well stored, and Barnold disdained their summons. But 
a storming party commenced the attack with such vigour, that 
resistance was fruitless.* Middleton and Mytton brought 
away prisoners the Sheriff, Hugh Floyd Esq. a Commissioner of 
Array, and one of those excepted in the propositions of peace 
at Uxbridge to have no pardon, three captains of foot and horse, 
with several other officers, and 60 common soldiers : they 
captured 40 horses, 200 muskets, and other arms with propor- 
tionate ammunition.'^ This event crippled the authority of the 
Royalists in those parts. 

The beginnings of Maurice's administration were far from 
auspicious. Two diligent and able supporters were lost to 
the royal cause, Sherington Talbot and Richard Dowdeswell, 
Esquires, Commissioners of Array in Worcestershire. The 
former was the first man to take vigorous measures in his 

* [It is probably to this period that we may refer the tradition preserved at 
Llwj'nbarried, near Nantmel, the seat of T. Middleton Evans, Esq. that when 
Cromwell and a party of his men passed through the grounds on their way to 
Cwm Hir, the soldiers and their horses were refreshed under an aged tree, still 
known as ' Cromwell's Oak,' near which a pot of gold had been buried for security; 
the General himself dining in the house. Radnorshire however lay too far north 
during his hasty march upon Gloucester, through which city its records show that 
he passed ; and it was more probably Middleton, an ancestor, as it happens, of the 
present proprietor, since, according to Phillips, he would have crossed the country 
in that direction. — The concealment of treasure is not at all improbable. When 
Compton House in Warwickshire was taken by Col. Purefoy, June 9, some earthen 
pots full of money were discovered in a fish-pond {Rushwortk, 3. ii. 761). In 
November a mutiny for pay in Gloucester was prevented by a discovery of valuables 
and treasure. And in March, 1646-7, the sum of 470Z. which had been exposed by 
a low ebb in the bed of the Wje near Chepstow, was appropriated by the House 

to the payment of the arrears of the Governor and garrison of that town 

C. J. March 17-] 

3 Perfect Diurnall, Thursday, Dec. 26. 
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county ; when drums were beat, and the standard unfurled, he 
went from town to town publishing proclamations and declara- 
tions, and exhorting the people to stand to their King. The 
latter was a gentleman of much influence in and around 
Tewkesbury, by whose intervention Sir William Kussell had 
preoccupied that town in the earliest days of these commotions. 
Both of them were taken prisoners to Warwick, and forwarded 
to London. Russell himself lost his fortified home at Stren- 
sham Court * about this time to the Parliamentarians, where they 
found a treasure in plate and money estimated at upwards of 
4,000L^ To these reverses must be added the men borrowed 
by Wintour, and lost in the action at Lancaut. Such was the 
poor encom-agement that his Highness met with in his new 
government, besides the disheartened and disordered spirit 
observable in every department of the public service.^ But 
these evils were surpassed by one of more serious importance, 
which the course of our narrative must presently disclose. 

^ [His family had been resident there for three centuries and a half.] 
2 Stoke House in the teeth of the garrisons of Campden and Evesham "was 
taken by that fortunate partisan, Bridges, from Warwick, the first week in Feb- 
ruary. The owner being a Papist, it was burnt. 

' [From a letter published by Warburton (iii. 53) it appears that about this 
time he summoned the Commissioners of the associated counties of Worcester, 
Hereford, Salop, and Stafford, to meet him at Worcester. He was then settling 
the garrison at Evesham.] 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Maurice marclies into Salop and thence to Chester, followed by Sir John Price, 
■who captures the Commissioners of Salop at Apley — Anecdote of Sir John 
Weld the younger — Shrewsbury taken by surprise — Letters of the parliamentary 
committee at Wem to Brereton — Other circumstances conducive to that event, 
■which annihilated the ascendancy of the King in Salop — Dismay of the Cavaliers 
— Rupert musters a strong force on the borders of Cheshire — March of Lang- 
dale from the West to join him — Prisoners hung — Mutual severities — No 
quarter given to the Irish soldiers — Ordinance of Parliament to that effect — Re- 
taliation — Sir Richard Grenville and Sir Francis Dodington, the hangmen of 
the West — Earl of Essex addresses a letter to Prince Rupert on the subject — 
The reply of the Prince — Instances of humanity — Popular insurrection in 
Herefordshire — A multitude appear in arms before Hereford — The Governor 
publishes a manifesto against them— Reply of the insurgents — Massey comes to 
Ledbury to encourage and take advantage of the rising : his letters to the 
Committee of both Kingdoms describing it — Tries in vain to bring the insur- 
gents over to the Parliament, and "withdra^ws — The greater part disperse, and 
Rupert returning to Hereford slays a few of them, and puts the remainder to 
flight. 

Maurice remained not long in Worcester, since Shrewsbury 
and Chester demanded his immediate care. After a few days 
he marched northwards to give life once more to the declining 
affairs of Salop ; and hints of his activity are found in the 
London newsbooks.* Having summoned the Commissioners 
and lent them his aid in settling their levies, and reducing the 
allowances of those officers who drew for more soldiers than 
they maintained, with other matters relating to the security of 
the county, he proceeded towards Cheshire. As he advanced, 
the Welsh came down from their mountains, and drove the 
Parliamentarians who had penetrated some distance into the 
Principality back over the Bee. Brereton alarmed at his 
approach despatched a force to harass or observe his move- 
ments ; but the Prince showed no disposition to fight. ^ A 

' Merc. Brit. Feb. 17 to 24. [He reached Shrewsbury, Feb. 5, and sta3'^ed 9 
days to order his forces. The first night he lay at Chirk, and proceeded by Ruthyn 
to Chester. — ArchcBologia Cambrensis, i. 38.] 

' He is said to have been bafiHed in his first attempt to enter Chester, to have 
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party under Col. Sir John Price, one who had deserted to the 
Parliament after the battle • of Montgomery,* hung upon his 
rear and caught the unfortunate Commissioners Glynne, Fowler, 
Owen and Ottley with the two Whitmores, 15 in all, while 
they were sitting in council at Apley House, and took them, and 
about 60 common soldiers, prisoners. On the 21st of February, 
Sir John Weld the younger, of Willey, being at Bridgnorth 
states that he saw an order from Sir Michael Ernie commanding 
Sir Lewis Kirke, the Governor there, to burn down Apley 
House, the seat of Sir William Whitmore, who, with his son 
Sir Thomas, had a day or two before been taken and carried to 
Wem. Anxious to save this house for its owner, as Hanmer had 
been to save the other Apley, he interceded with Kirke to for- 
bear the execution of the order till he could go to Shrewsbury, 
and obtain a countermand from Ernie to spare it. His journey 
was taken at a critical moment ; and his own liberty became 
forfeited by the morrow morning.^ On that morning the 
loyalists of Shrewsbury were awakened by a tumult of arms, 
and a cry that the town was lost. Baxter's father, imprisoned 
by the King's party, was astonished when his keeper came to 
him before break of day, and besought his intercession to save 
him and his house, for the Parliament soldiers had surprised the 
town.^ 

The manner and preceding circumstances of an event which 
changed the whole current of affairs in Salop, and turned it 
against the royal cause, were briefly these. 

It was well known that there existed a party in Shrewsbury 
ready to rise against the ruling power, and Byron had drained 
the jjfarrison so low before his late defeat that Meldrum on the 
spur of success believing the place, as he told the Commons in 
his despatch, ' at its last gasp,' had resolved to attempt it, had 
not Colonel Huncks marched thither in the previous September, 

retreated to Holt, and to have made several unsuccessful efforts subsequently, 
till he was aided by his brother. But he was in the place on March 4, when he 
ordered the Commissioners to tender a protestation to the inhabitants. 

* ' Sir John Price and divers of the Gentry of Wales are come in.' — A Diary, 

Sept. 23. 

2 An unfortunate attorney, "William Brodhurst, of Bradnopp, in the parish of 
Leek, in the county of Stafford, came to visit some of his clients upon business, 
and remaining in Shrewsbury that night, was caught in the same trap : for which 
he incurred sequestration, and was fined 160Z. — S. P. 2. ix. 333. 

« Life, i. 46. 
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with a body of foot and his own regiment of horse. It seems, 
however, to have been the opinion of well-judging persons, that 
their fate could not long be deferred, since the disorder, drunk- 
enness and carelessness of the soldiery had for some time 
endangered the security of that important place. Ottley. the 
late Governor, had to contend against many disadvantages ; and 
Ernie, his successor, though a good disciplinarian, and as a 
stranger labouring under no drawbacks to his authority from 
birth and connections in the county, had undertaken to command 
discontented, half-mutinous soldiers, who had little or no pay.^ 
He too was prematurely worn out with hard service, and in an 
advanced stage of pulmonary consumption, unequal to all his 
customary offices of vigilance. This state of affairs had not 
remained so long uninterrupted by the enemy, had the par- 
liamentary committee at Wem been as able as they were 
desirous to profit by circumstances so favourable to their views. 
In frequent correspondence with Brereton, they sent him a 
despatch at the end of January in which they too represent 
themselves upon the verge of ruin. 

Wee hane oft writt to you in genalt tearmes but now wee must 
crave your leaue to expresse our Condicons more fully then before. 
The truth is wee are in a most sad Condicon, not fitt did not neces- 
sity enforce, to be communicated : Wee haue now, eight weekes, 
detained 130 foote more then wee could pay, in expectacon to fall 
vpon some designe, whereby wee might have bin enabled to enlarge 
our Quarters & consequently our Contribu5on. The want of money 
and prouission will necessitate vs, to part with them, and wee are 
confident our horse will leave us, wee being not able to furnish 
them w*^^ necessary accomodations. Our two Petty Garrisons ^ wee 
shall be compelled instantly to slight, being not able to furnish 
them w*^ three dayes Provission for men & horse beforehand, and 
when those are quitted, and y® greatest part of our forces gone, it 
will be noe easie thing for us to continue in a defensiue posture, if 
it fall out soe (as we have just cause to feare) you may easily judge 
how preiudiciall it will be to you, & disadvantagious to y^ Publique. 
Wee doe now dispaire of being put into a better posture, vnlesse 
you please to afibrd vs your assistance being not able to adventure 
upon any design, although never anie had more faire oportunity to 

1 [In a letter to Rupert of Aug. 27, he says, ' I find this Garrison in much 
distemper by reason of y« variance betwixt y° Comissioners and the late Gouernour 
I shall vse the extremity of my endeauores to quiet and compose it.'] 

2 Probably Moreton and Stoke. 
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enlarge their quarters, without more strength. Tou "know vpou 
what Tearmes thinges stand hetweene vs and Coll. Mitton,' &how 
Crossley hee carries himselfe to ys in all thing^s.^ 

The writers of this letter, Clive, Hunt, Lloyd and Charleton 
requested that he would let them have the assistance of 1 50 men 
in a few days, aud were evidently bent upon some enterprise. 
This was before Maurice had advanced from Worcester. There 
were spies enough in the town of Shrewsbury to give them in- 
telligence, and men of influence who favoured them. Sir 
William Owen of Condover has been already mentioned as one 
who often sent secret information of the condition of the town 
and designs of the Eoyalists ; and Sir Eichard Prince, a Com- 
missioner of Array, whose son was sometime Colonel of the 
parliamentary horse in the county, had been committed into 
custody by Ernie for his disaffection, and released only upon 
payment of a fine.^ About this time one Huson, a native of 
Ireland, resident in the town,'* ran away to Wem, and gave 
them such an account of the garrison and defences as prompted 
them to solicit and obtain from Brereton a larger force than 
they had previously asked for, and to secure the assistance of 
Colonel Mytton. Brereton was aware that the continuance of 
his operations against Chester, and the security of all that he 
and his associates had gotten into their hands, depended upon 
the success of a project like this, and how much Maurice would 
be annoyed by the seizure of such a place in his rear. On 
Wednesday, February 19, Brereton despatched to Wem 400 
Cheshire and Staffordshire horse, 300 Staffordshire foot and 
a company of his own regiment with petards and other neces- 
sary ammunition ; and on the day following they were joined by 
Colonel Mytton from Oswestry with 1,200 men from several 
garrisons. The foot were led by Colonel Reinking, the horse 
by Mytton. Not a word of this gathering was breathed at 
Shrewsbury. The country seem tacitly to have favoured the 
design, and on Saturday, February 22, about 4 o'clock in the 

' Mytton was at Oswestry, and came /rom that place to the muster before 
they set out. 

2 Brereton' s Despatches, i. 300. The letter is out of its place in the collection, 
and is of an earlier date than any of them. 

3 S. P. 2. xxiv. 313. * 

* [According to a letter from the committee at Wem to the Speaker, cited by 
Vicars, he was a ' minister,' but nevertheless * most valiantly and bravely led on 
the firelockes ' at the capture. — See also Mytton's despatch to the Speaker.] 
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morning, the successful attempt was made. No scout was met 
with on the road ; no opposition was encountered at the walls. 
Their entrance was effected at a palisado near the Severn ; only 
two men were slain on their own side, no more than a captain 
and five common soldiers on that of the enemy. The number 
of prisoners was considerable, armed and unarmed, in this seat 
of refuge, 8 baronets and knights, 40 colonels, majors and 
captains, and 200 private soldiers ; but it would have been much 
greater, had not Maurice drawn out so many with him. The 
Castle and fort surrendered in the course of the morning ; the 
garrison of the former were allowed to march to Ludlow with 
their arms ; but the Irish ^ were excepted in the capitulation and 
reserved for execution ; an act of barbarity which can more 
easily hereafter be explained than excused. In the Castle the 
plate of many wealthy families had been deposited for safety ; 
and this fell a prey to the conquerors, who plundered to their 
utter ruin a great part of the tradesmen in the town. The 
committee entered with the soldiery in triumph. Such was the 
reverse of their fortunes ^ who within three weeks from the 
penning of that dolorous despatch, when they were shut up in 
poverty within the defences of a petty market town, now found 
themselves in the capital of their county, lords of the persons 
and property of such as had long opposed them ; and one of the 
first fruits of their interference was the expulsion of 50 families 
of malignants from house and home to seek precarious shelter 
wherever it might be found. Prisoners of most note were sent . 
ofi" through Staffordshire to London. 14 pieces of ordnance, 
much powder, many hundred stands of arms, and the mag^azine 
of Prince Maurice formed a serious loss in the present condition 
of his Majesty's affairs. 

This event nearly coinciding with the failure of the treaty 
at Uxbridge, and the defeat at Lancaut, effectually annihilated 
the ascendancy of the King in Salop. Tlie fact addressed itself 
most intelHgibly to the Governors of Ludlow, Hereford and 
Worcester. It warned them to look well to their resources, 
their discipline, and the fidelity of those around them, to their 
town majors, their scouts and sentries, their approaches, fosses 
and bulwarks, and to provide able and sufficient manning for 

' Said to be 49 in number, besides an officer. 

' Precisely the reverse too of that of their brethren in Mi;nmouth. 
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their walls. The Cavaliers at Oxford were dismayed ; * and it 
was in general taken for granted among them, that in all 
England Charles had not one county, save Cornwall, that he 
could call his own. This was, however, too much the language 
of despondency ; at any rate it was far from true, while Mon- 
mouth was cleared and Hereford yet entire. But what could all 
these or whatever fidelity might remain in the West and Corn- 
wall do effectually to uphold him ? To a long-sighted observer 
it might supply a conjecture of the course to which the war 
might incline. Still however Lord Digby, sanguine as usual, 
while he admitted how prejudicial this loss was to his Majesty's 
cause, made no doubt that the King would be as early and 
powerful in the field this comiug summer, as he ever yet 
had been ; ^ and considering their crippled means/ preparations 
were actually making upon an ample scale. Maurice had 
entered Chester where his situation was critical ; and it brought 
Rupert upon the hot spur from Oxford to disengage him. For 
this and other ulterior purposes that General planned the con- 
centration of an overwhelming force. He called up Lord Astley 
from Grioucestershire, and detached Langdale from Oxford with 
2,000 horse. The march of the latter is almost fabulous : he 
rivalled Rupert in daring and celerity. He beat Lord Fairfax, 
and relieved Pontefract Castle, and fought in his long passage 
five or six times : but the atrocities that his lawless troopers 
inflicted upon the unoffending inhabitants, and especially their 
ill-treatment of females, in the countries through which they 
swept like a desolating whirlwind, were too shocking for the 
pen that traces these lines to record."* Rupert was soon heard 

^ Feb. 25, 1644. Eoger Connington came yesterday from Oxford : . , . saith 
the newes of the taking of Shrewsbury is already at Oxford, but they make very 
little speech of it. — Sir 8. Luke's Letter-book. Egerton MSS. 785, 54a, 

2 Letters of Sir Robert King and Lord Digby to the Marquess of Ormonde. — 
Carte, Letters, iii. 388, 390. 

* [Sir Jacob Astley's letters to Rupert in December had given a miserable picture 
of the destitute condition of the troops in Cirencester, as well as of the town itself. 
— Warburton, i. 511.] 

"• Their outrages are such as that I am confident vengeance & judgment 
follows them, & that (their sins being ripe) it may fall upon them in the next 
encounter. There was noe endeavours of mine wanting to have fought with them, 
but Gods time was not. — 8ir W. Brercton to Sir 8. Luke. — This was written 
when the Royalists were retiring, and Brereton had been reinforced with 600 
Sects, Such things might well have been buried in oblivion, but for the necessity 
there is of showing the real spirit of these abominable times. [It will be seen that 
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of at Broadway, and shortly after at Ludlow,' He drew upon 
the gaiTisons as he passed along. Hereford and Ludlow 
furnished him with men : several of their holds in Salop were 
thus evacuated and destroyed.^ Brave Brereton trembled at the 
approach of so formidable an array, and solicited the Scots to 
hasten to his aid. A force collected in this manner is always 
variously computed. He reckoned them at about 10,000 com- 
batants, and desired nothing so much as to be able to fight 
them.^ But Eupert, contrary to his wonted disposition, was 
too wary to engage. On Monday March 17 the brothers met 
at Phene Heath, and quartered at Whitchurch : ^ Astley and 
Langdale were there.^ Mytton came in their rear ; and that 
day they took 12 prisoners, whom on the following Wednesday 
they hanged in customary derision, all together, on a single 
crabtree, in sight of their whole army. These sufferers were 
said to be deserters from his Majesty; but the principal reason 
alleged for this act of severity was the execution of the same 
number of Irish taken in the Castle and fort at Shrewsbury. 
A prominent symptom in the disorder of this period is the still 
progressive suppression of the common feelings of humanity,^ — a 
result already noticed, always to be anticipated in the con- 
tinuance of civil war, and now arrived at its height. Under 

the misconduct of these northern horse occasioned in part the loss of the battle of 
Naseby.] 

» On March 14 he was at Ludlow Castle. He sent warrants into Hereford- 
shire commanding all persons from 16 to 60 to appear at a rendezvous by a certain 
day with arms and other necessaries fit for a march, that they may be in readiness 
to convoy his Majesty who is coming that way. — Weekly Account, March 19 to 
25. [This was represented as a trap to inveigle them into the ranks.] 

2 [According to the Perfect Diurnall, March 10, Rousea and Madeley were 
evacuated, Tong, Leigh Hall, and Moreton Corbet burnt. — The name of Rousea 
suggests Rowton, or perhaps Rushall, which was afterwards, as well as Shrews- 
bury Castle, repaired from the ruins of Shrawardine.] 

8 The princes united their forces on Thursday last upon Preest Heath and 
afterwards quartered at Whitchurch and Bunbury, 8000 strong. — Archbishop of 
York to Marqtcess of Ormo7ide, Conway, March 25, 1645 : but the statement of the 
text is made from a fragment of a Diary among the Brereton letters. 

•* [After the loss of Shrewsbury, Maurice is said to have lain 3 weeks between 
Chester and Maelor, ' plundering and impoverishing the country extremely,' and 
only watched by Brereton, Rupert then advanced to Ellesmere, and after their 
junction, they relieved Beeston Castle. — ArchcBol. Cambr. i. 39.] 

* [The next day Maurice went to Chester, and made Lord Byron Governor.] 
« [A tendency to severity was early manifested by the Parliament. As far 
back as 1642-3, a man of 80 was closely imprisoned for speaking against them, 
and only liberated on his humble submission. — C, J. Jan. 4.] 
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such aggravation the only reasonable ground of human consola- 
tion discoverable is, that when the actors have adopted a 
system of mutual destruction in cold blood, the extreme becomes 
too intolerable to last ; and through the merciful interposition 
of that Power by which good is 'often extracted from evil, as a 
fire that blazes most fiercely when its strength is about to be 
e^austed, such ferocity becomes its own exterminator. Thus 
while the barbarities of Langdale's men were accompanied by a 
bitter taunt to their victims, that the war was but just begun, 
they little thought their very conduct was a proof of its -having 
advanced into the wane. The military in general became 
infected with this evil spirit of wanton cold-blooded cruelty, the 
ofiScers being no longer able to repress it, and themselves too 
often setting the example. On either side it was admitted that 
the soldiery had of late taken too much unallowable license.^ 
The difficulty of enforcing subordination opened a door to 
severities, even among those who had a common cause ; and 
quarrels led to assassination. Sir Richard Grrenville is reported 
to have pistolled Colonel Champernon, in the presence of his 
brother ; and to have run that brother through the body, who 
sought to avenge his death.^ An Irishman stabbed Colonel 
Allowell ^ in Bristol ; and Charles Price, the member for Eadnor- 
shire, met with the same fate at the hands of Colonel Robert 
Sandys in Presteign : '^ Sherington Talbot was charged with an 
act of ferocity ; — that he had been seen in the streets of 
Worcester, his sword reeking with the blood of a poor prisoner 
just brought in, and he exulting that a rebel had been slain by 
his hand.^ But by a public act the Parliament as a body out- 

* The souldier of late hath assumed great power, & presumption, or rather 
indiscretion & disobedience to himself, as is too manifest by the severall late 
mutinies, imprisonments, murthers, &c. — Perfect Diurnall, March 17. At a 
Council of War this day holden at Essex-House, a Captain of a Troop of Horse 
was sentenced to be shot to death, for killing of a man. — Weekly Accompt, Jan. 
1 to 8. 

2 Perfect Diurnall, Jan. 28. 

' An Irish soldier the last week stabbed Lieu. Col, Alohill who died presently. — 
The Citizens raised a tumult, but the Soldiers would not suffer the Irishman to be 
brought to justice. Goring came with a body of horse to put an end to the dis- 
turbance. — Moderate Intelligencer, Monday Apr. 14, Friday Apr. 18. 

* January 17, 1644-5. — Dugdale, Diary, 77. — The Weekly Accompt, Jan. 29, 
states, but with probably less accuracy, that he was assassinated at Worcester; 
' for shewing some discontent, that Papists were received into greatest favour, and 
Protestants shut out of Offices, and they put in,' 

^ [This, however, was afterwards denied.] 
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stripped the Royalists in deliberate vengeance. The convenient 
fiction set up, that eveiy Irishman in the King's service had 
been concerned in the murderous insurrection of the Papists in 
that country, had been in vain denied. They passed an ordi- 
nance that all Irishmen taken in arms should be put to death.* 
In this they took the readiest way to discourage and exterminate 
such of that nation, Papists or Protestants, as were fighting or 
should hereafter fight under the royal standard. If the conduct 
of any among them had been previously atrocious, it rendered 
them and all others reckless and desperate. There was not an 
individual among them who did not go into battle with a 
halter about his neck, to whom, rather than be taken prisoner, 
it were better to perish in the field. The ordinance in question 
met with too willing an obedience in those to whom it was 
addressed; though the behaviour of the officers who commanded 
at the taking of Liverpool formed a punctilious and honourable 
exception. The ordinance had passed just before the town 
surrendered, but had not been communicated to them: how- 
ever, as terms of quarter had been granted, the Irish were 
spared : afterwards, as at Shrewsbury, and other places, no such 
forbearance was shown. Brereton at Nantwich in January 
hanged several Irish prisoners brought from the field of battle.^ 
Independent of this ordinance, though without doubt aggra- 
vated by it, the punishment of death by the halter was griev- 
ously multiplied.^ We have seen in the outset, how after the 

' Oct. 24. — The terrible dentmciation of No Quarter, and that from those who 
set up to be the temporary rulers of the land, was revolting to common humanity. 
It was an ordinance which has its parallel in modern days only in that decree of 
the rulers of republican France, that their armies should give no quarter. In 
times of less heat and provocation it will be hardly credited that such a command 
could have been acted upon ; but it met with a ready and scrupulous compliance. 

2 Between Jones and Lowthian and the Royalists near Chester. 

3 In the case of those mutual and revengeful executions by hanging which dis- 
graced both parties in 1644, it has been recorded that when in the West several 
men were ordered out in one instance by Grenville to be hanged, the rope by which 
one of them was suspended broke, and another and another being sent for gave 
way in like manner ; so that the executioners desisted and spared the rest. [This 
is given on the testimony of Baxter, who heard it repeatedly from one of the men 
so marvellously delivered.] It is not necessary to have recourse to a prodigy to 
account for this occurrence ; for if the ropes, as is probable, were all taken out of 
the same lot, they might all have been equally sere ; but there was something so 
striking in the event that the parties who escaped, if they had but the ordinary 
faith of Christians, might reasonably and religiously have attributed that deliver- 
ance to the Providence of God. A still more wonderful story is told in the 
Spectator of two soldiers who in the wars of the Netherlands threw doublets at 
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affair at Brentford when the King made an attempt to put in 
execution the laws against treason and rebellion by the arraign- 
ment of Vevers, Lilburne, and others at Oxford, a threat of re- 
taliation induced him to stay his hand. Again, in the severities 
exercised by Fiennes at Bristol, when his remonstrances and com- 
mands in behalf of his servants were despised, and this menace 
was renewed against him, Charles once more exercised forbear- 
ance. He anticipated the mischiefs that must arise out of such 
a system, and endeavom-ed to avert them, as long as it was in 
his power ; but that power was now at an end ; and it was not in 
mortal ruler, situated as he was, to arrest the fury of individual 
revenge. Many instances public and private occurred, which 
each party threw in the teeth of the other. The decision of a 
court martial was met by the sentence of an ordinary criminal 
court, the execution of part of one petty garrison by that of 
another. The fate of Captain Howard at Barnstable excited 
much attention ; having deserted the Parliament, he was taken 
in the King's service and doomed to the gallows. On the other 
hand Captain Turpin at Exeter, a deserter from the King, was 
captured in arms for the Parliament in the summer of 1644, 
and hanged; four judges of the Western circuit. Heath, Foster, 
Bankes and Grlanville, who had concm-red in the sentence, were 
denounced by the Houses, and accused of treason. Military 
executions frequently took place without formality of trial. 
Sir Eichard Grrenville became in this respect the terror of his 
own party as well as of his foes. At one time he punished 13 
constables in this manner, only because they had not brought 
in the weekly assessments ; and when he had attacked Saltash 
with about 700 men,^ and killed and taken more than that 
number, he would fain have despatched in this way the whole 
of those who had surrendered at discretion — said to be 300 — 
had not his Majesty expressly forbidden it; and yet he was then 
thought by his friends to be far less sanguinary than he had 
been in Ireland ! ^ He and Sir Francis Dodington obtained the 

dice, 6, 5, and 4, three times in succession. The commanding oflficer pardoned 
both, saying that in such things he loved to see the hand of Providence. 

' Monday Oct. 7, 1644.— Walker, Hist. Coll. 105. 

2 He was said to have caused a council of war to be held on a Devonshire gentle- 
man of 2,000^.^. ann. named Saporge or Savorge, (qu. Savage ?) by which he was 
sentenced to be hanged for refusing an oath, and some obnoxious words and 
actions. — Brereton MSS. i. 39. — [Symonds tells us that in the neighbourhood of 
Blandford, he 'hanged the high constable and then asked the Vnace.'—JJia/y, 127.] 

VOL. II. ^ 
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unenviable title of « the hangmen of the West.' The latter 
having thus put to death 14 clothiers at Woodhouse near 
Andover,^ a message was sent from the House of Commons to 
the Lords for a council of war to sit in London to try several 
incendiaries of the Commonwealth. It was hard to conjecture 
where this would end, when the Parliament had promulgated 
their flaming decree.^ However, the affair at Shrewsbury, and 
its counterpart at Phene Heath, brought the question to closer 
investigation as to the case of the Irish. There Prince Kupert 
avowedly retaliated ; and when the Commons formally com- 
plained of the treatment of their soldiers, and the Earl of Essex 
had addressed a letter of remonstrance to him, he gave his 
reasons in this reply : 

My Lord, — On the 11* of this moiith I received your Lord- 
ship's Letter of the 4*^. and cannot bnt wonder that it should seeme 
strange to the two Houses, that I should cause those Prisoners 
which were taken in Armes against His Majestic, to be used in the 
same manner, and by the same measure as His Majesties good 
Subjects, taken prisoners in the act of their duty, are used by those 
that take them. Those souldiers of mine that were barbarously 
murthered in cold blood, after quarter given them at Shrewsbury, 
were such as, during the time they were in Ireland, served His 
Majestic stoutly, constantly, and faithfully, against the Rebels of 
that Kingdome ; and after the cessation there, were by his Maj. 
command transported to serve him in this, where they honestly 
performed the duty of souldiers ; and therefore I were unworthy of 
the Command I hold under his Majestic, if upon so high a provo- 
cation and so unheard of an act of injustice, as the putting those 
poore honest men to death, I had not let the Authors of that Mas- 
sacre know, their own men must pay the price of such acts of in- 
humanity, and to be used as they did their brethren, and therefore 
I caused the like number (to whom quarter was no otherwise given 
then to the former,) to be put to death in the same manner as had 
been done at Shrewsbury. How the RebelHoD in Ireland began, 
and with what circumstances of blood and cruelty it hath been 
carried on, the odiousnesse whereof, and of all other RebelHons is 
apparent, and all good men must abhor, is not applicable to this 
Argument ; I wish your temper of this Kingdom had been, or yet 

' [These cruelties, which had been scandalously imputed to Hopton, were in 
reality stopped by him. — Ludlow, Memoirs, i. 120.] 

2 A great part of these executions were professedly upon the score of deser- 
tion ; and in this stage of the war, when the soldiers were running from side to 
side, abundance of opportunity was offered for such an excuse. 
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were such as might be applyed to the composure of that ; Your 
Lordship hath in your Army many souldiers who served His 
Majestie in that Kingdome of Ireland, yet to these souldiers when 
they are taken prisoners, quarter is given and observed on this 
side ; and the like must be expected from you, and if it should be 
otherwise, aud that quarter should be denied to all those who have 
been proclaimed Traitors and Rebels, and who by Ordinance of 
Parliament are such, this Warre will be much more mercilesse and 
bloody then it hath been, or then any good man or true Englishman 
can desire to see it ; I am sure such rigour shall be prevented by 
all the Interest and power I have ; neither can that threat or 
menace in your Lordship's Letter, of the resolution to use such 
prisoners as shal be taken of his Maj. Armie for the future, make 
any impression in me, then of grief and sadnesse of heart to see 
(so) much injustice and inhumanitie ; a proceeding contrary to the 
Lawes of nature and Nations, contrary to the rules and customes of 
war in any part of the Christian world, so deliberately and solemnly 
resolved, declared, and published ; If there should be an Ordinance 
made that no quarter be given to any souldiers under my command, 
and an expectation that those under yours should receive quarter, 
would your Lordship expect I should submit to such an Ordinance ? 
This is the case, I have taken prisoners of those who have taken 
up Arms against His Majestie of all I^ations, English, Scottish, 
Irish, French, Dutch, Walloons, of all Religions and opinions that 
are avowed by Christians, and have alwayes allowed them quarter 
and equall exchange (how unequal soever the quarrell and con- 
tention is, and what judgment soever the Law hath determined 
upon such persons) and shall do still, hoping that Almighty God 
will open the eyes of those, who have been strangely deceived into 
Armes against us ; and to the scandall and destruction of the Pro- 
testant Religion (in which all men know I have been bom, and for 
which they have reason enough to believe I will die) and the 
Parliament of England, assembled by His Majesties command, and 
of which His Majestie is the head, and I will endeavour to recover 
and reduce those, to their piety towards their Maker and their 
Allegiance towards their Sovereign, who out of ambition or malice 
have made those paths in which the other have trode. But if the 
contrary course shalbe held, and any prisoners under my command 
shal be taken, executed and murthered in cold blood, under what 
senselesse and unjust pretences whatsoever, for every Officer and 
souldier, so causelesly and barbarously murthered, I will cause so 
many of the pnsoners remaining in my power, to be put to death 
in the same manner. And I do not in the least doubt but the 
bloud of those miserable men, who shall so suffer by my Order, as 

L 2 
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well as of those who slial be butchered by that Ordinance yonr 
Lordship mentions, shall be required at their hands, who by their 
cruell examples, impose a necessitie upon other men to observe the 
rules they lay down. And I cannot but expresse a great sense to 
your Lordship, That since His Majesties gracious offers and im- 
portunitie for Peace will not be hearkened unto, by these prodigious 
resolutions expressed in your Lordships Letter, The warre is like 
to be so managed, that the EngHsh Nation is in danger of destroying 
one another (or which is a kinde of extirpation) of degenerating 
into such an animositie and cruelty, that all Elements of charity, 
compassion, and brotherly affection, shal be extinguished. I hope 
they whose opinions and resolutions your Lordship hath imparted 
to me, will take these Animadversions into their serious considera- 
tions ; from 

your Lordship's Servant 




April the 15. 1645. 

The writer of this letter was not a man to be trifled with, 
and the publication of such a threat and counter-remonstrance 
appears in some measure to have had the effect of checking this 
inhuman practice. But time and the habits of protracted civil 
warfare had not so hardened the hearts of all soldiers as to 
render them utterly destitute of kinder offices and expressions 
of humanity. The courtesies of Waller and Essex cost them the 
jealousy of their harsher friends, and hastened the new model 
of an army. Waller in Wiltshire wrote to Goring about the 
exchange of prisoners in a playful style ; ^ and the Lord General 
sent into Oxford by a trumpeter a hawk and falconer that had 
been captured belonging to the Prince, and received an obliging 
answer from the Governor. The letter here given as connected 

* Bulstrode, Mcmoirb, 120. 
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with this subject is expressed in a pleasing strain ; and it may 
be added that the youth in question was restored. 

Honored S^ 

At yo^' late beateing up o*" Q^'ters at Kidlington among*. 

other Prisoners there taken was a Boy named Beniamin Gill 

my Apprentice It is very well knowne how carefull I haue 

ever beene in dressing y^" wounded men whensoeaer they have 

fallen into o*" hands Therefore S^ if y'^ will give him a speedy 

release & safe passe to Oxford, I am very confident y® fauour shall 

not passe w^^out an earnest endeavour of Recompence ffor if at any 

tyme any Chirurgion or wounded men of yo^. shall fall into oar 

hands my care of getting releasem* or dressing those y' have need 

thereof shall manifest how greate a favour y" have done S'' to 

yo^' obleidged seruant 

Hen. Johnson, Chirurgion 

to his Ma*y^ owne Troope* 
Kidlington ll"* of March 1644. 

We are now to return to the Royalists in Cheshire, where, as 
soon as the Princes had united their forces all the besiegers left 
their quarters about Chester and Beeston Castle,^ to seek shelter 
in the garrisons of Nantwich and Tarvin. Rupert and Maurice 
were masters of the field; and their foot treble the number of 
their enemies, when Brereton prevailed with Major-Groneral 
Lesley to come from Halifax and help him.^ The Scots showed 
themselves strong at Knutsford, and the royal army retired to 
the south. Having marched through Drayton ^ as far as New- 

' Whether this was addressed to Sir Samuel Luke does not appear, though it 
is not improbable. In any case he thought it worthy of a place among his transcripts 
of correspondence. — It is a pleasure to behold such gleams, however faint and 
transient, breaking through the dark and dismal clouds of war. The behaviour, 
too, of Colonel Hutchinson and his wife towards their bleeding prisoners in the 
' Lion's Den ' of the Castle of Nottingham, in spite of the revilings of their own 
preaching Cfiptain Palmer, is an example above all vulgar praise. — Memoirs, 158. 

2 [An attempt made by the Chester forces in the middle of Januaiy to relieve 
Beeston had been defeated by Jones and Brookes. — Vicars, Burning Bush, 97.] 

^ [About this time, according to Vicars, Maurice constructed over the Dee a 
bridge of canvas dipped in pitch, wide enough for three abreast, to surprise the 
gaiTison of Holt Bridge ; but the design was frustrated by a party of Brereton's 
men under Jones.] 

"* March 20. [The following amusing incident related in Mercurius Veridicus 
(April 26 to May 3) must have occurred during this march, after tlae brothers 
had separated : ' S' W™ Brereton lately sent a Trumpeter to Pr. Maurice, about 
exchange of prisoners, who finding the prince on his march to Worcester, and 
hearing that he had no Ordnance, when he came to his rendezvous, according to 
the custome of warlike discipline, the Trumpeter had a cloth put over his face, and 
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port, while they were resting at the latter place, Sir Walter Pye 
arrived at head quarters, March 22. 1644-5, with the unexpected 
intelligence of a popular rising in Herefordshire. 

Symptoms of extreme uneasiness had recently shown them- 
selves in the counties both of Hereford and Worcester. The 
causes of this agitation were levies, contributions and oppressions 
from the swarms of quartered soldiery that having been in some 
measure dormant during the severity of winter reappeared like 
insects with the return of spring. Their excesses having worn 
out the patience of the people, the gentry and farmers began to 
consider whether something could not be done to curb them, 
and secure the little remainder of personal property that they 
could call their own. This feeling produced in various parts the 
associations of Clubmen, so called from the simple and scanty 
manner in which they were generally armed,* whose professed 
object was mutual protection, and the impartial and summary 
chastisement of offenders in either army.^ They seem to have 
sprung up in Dorsetshire, and in those parts which are more 
immediately the subject of these memoirs, about the same 
period ; and to have been at first directed against the licentious 
conduct of the King's soldiers ; but afterwards they set them- 
selves indiscriminately to oppose all depredators. One of their 
mottos in the West was. 

If you offer to plunder, or take our cattel, 
Be assured we will bid you battel,^ 

so was to be led to the Prince ; And as he was conducting along, he desired those 
that led him, that they would not carry him among the Ordnance for fear of break- 
ing his shins ; which they took as such an afifront, that they threatned to hang him.'] 

* [The word is used in the trial of N. i'iennes, Dec. 14, 1643, to describe the 
imperfectly armed condition of the garrison of Gloucester at the beginning of the 
siege.] 

2 111 fares that land whose imposts are collected by men of the sword. The 
iron rule of men in arms was never more severely felt than in these continual 
demands for their sustenance, wrung from the reluctant and exasperated farmers 
and peasantry. The Irish dispersed themselves in the different parishes, and ex- 
torted their maintenance at the sword's point. Did any resist ? butchery or 
hanging were the consequence : military execution took the place of civil coercion : 
there was no alternative but immediate violence. Other injuries were added with 
impunity. The people, goaded to resistance, assembled with such weapons as they 
could tind to shake off the yoke. Their plans as well as their tumultuous musters 
were formed in haste. The deliberations of calamity, says a great master, are 
rarely wise; but they were tasked beyond endurance; they rose in various 
quarters ; and the first appearance of these risings was like a cloud in the horizon ; 
it seemed to gather as it advanced. a Sprigge, Anglia Bediviva, 80. 
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and there was a time when they fancied themselves strong 
enough to interpose, and put an end to the war. The news- 
books had announced, during the winter, that the people were 
inclined to assemble in Salop ; and early in March meetings 
had been held at Pershore, and in the ancient encampment on 
Woodbury HiU in Worcestershire, near to which, in the vale 
below, Owain Glyndwr and his French auxiliaries once skir- 
mished with the English chivalry.^ In Herefordshire the 
hundred of Broxash grew disaffected towards the Sheriff of the 
county. Some could not, others would not deliver in their con- 
tributions ; and arrests and imprisonment had occurred among 
them. They complained of the behaviom* of the Irish soldiery, 
and could obtain no redress ; and the presence of the military 
was altogether so distasteful to them, that the boys and girls 
learned to sneer at them in satirical ballads. Colonel Scuda- 
more became so provoked at their thwarting and taunts, that 
he is reported to have declared in some unguarded moment, that 
he would ' hang the dogs and drown the whelps.' Be this as it 
may ; violent and bitter language was vented against him and 
his men. The country people bade defiance to the Book of 
Orders under which he was acting, opposed the grant of quarters, 
recruits or money, and threatened to burn the houses of such as 
through fear or affection appeared inclined to furnish them. 
This was the season too, at which the annual stock of hay and 
corn ran low. Accordingly when on a certain day he sent for 
contribution and fodder for his garrison, they broke out into 
open resistance ; and in the affray a few men, women and 
children were rumoured to be slain : some prisoners were also 
made by both parties. The country was immediately in a 
flame : they mustered from 15,000 to 16,000 strong, increased 
by malcontents from Worcester and Kadnorshires, many of them 
well horsed and armed. The roads were obstructed, passengers 

* Rupert in vain endeavoured to appease the dissatisfied and turbulent fre- 
quenters of these assemblies, for the constables who were summoned to give an 
account of those that had left their homes and callings, refused to bring in their 
lists. Public excitement fomented by various reports ran high. An act of ex- 
treme severity had been committed by some of G-errard's men stationed at Newtown 
in Montgomeryshire upon a Welsh family who resisted payment of their contribu- 
tion. Their house beiDg surrounded and set on fire, the father and his two sons 
leaped through a window and were slain ; the mother with the rest of the children 
perished in the flames. The news of this enormity spread far and wide ; and all 
the neighbourhood threatened to rise in mass, and drive the offenders into the 
sea. 
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searched, and letters seized, and marching down in a tumul- 
tuous manner on the 19th of March they presented them- 
selves before the city, where they came to a parley with the 
G-overnor. Scudamore, abating not a tittle of his authority, 
published a manifesto ^ on the same day, in which he resolutely 
asserted his determination to enforce it, reproving the authors 
of these troubles, but commending the well^ffected, and calling 
upon them to rally round him. He expressed his surprise 
that the hundred of Broxash should persevere in these tumul- 
tuous risings, after the warnings they had received, and the 
patience exercised towards them : though he believed that many 
who had been seduced to join them were otherwise well inten- 
tioned; and was confident of the good affections of the majority 
towards a government under which they had long lived most 
happily, — a condition which he was assured they were ready with 
their lives and fortunes to assist his Majesty to restore. For 
his own part he would assist such to the utmost of his power, 
redress their just grievances, if brought before him in an orderly 
manner, and protect them with all the strength under his com- 
mand. He then proclaims his readiness to forget the past upon 
theii' submission and protestation to pay their contributions, 
and serve their King as they, with other counties, for their 
self-preservation shall be commanded. Their acts of delin- 
quency are then recited, and the chief offenders denounced by 
name, Thomas Careless, and Thomas Wootton, of Marden, the 
two eldest sons of Alexander Walwyn, and one Laurence, of 
Cowarne, whom all well-affected persons are called upon to 
bring to condign punishment. Finally, he expresses a hope 
that, these incendiaries being once removed, they may all, by the 
Divine blessing, come to a right understanding, and unite in 
promoting the happiness of their county. The insurgents in 
reply sent him a written statement of their grievances and 
demands : among these were the release of prisoners, restitution 
of arms and property, and satisfaction of other injuries, with the 
assurance of exemption from personal restraint, and protection 
from acts of soldierly outrage for the time to come. They 
point out a method by which contributions may be fairly and 
conveniently collected, according to the Book of Orders issued 
from Oxford ; but the ganison of Canon Frome, as unnecessary 

' The Governor's declaration, which bears marks of being written in great 
baste, -will be found in Appendix XX. 
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and prejudicial to the country, must immediately be removed : ^ 
they are now sufficiently able to defend themselves and assist 
the city of Hereford, which they offer gratuitously to do, so that 
the most of the common soldiers may be released to serve his 
Majesty elsewhere. This would ensure greater safety to the 
city and country, since though they had paid contributions, 
they had never enjoyed protection. For the wives and children 
of those who had been slain the day before reasonable provision 
must be made, and those who had caused their death be brought 
to legal trial ; but no scandalous aspersions must be cast upon 
this their assembling, as though it were traitorous and re- 
bellious, whereas it has been only intended for defence of their 
persons and property according to the known laws. 

The Governor of Gloucester, rejoiced at this opening of 
revolt, speeded to Ledbury to watch if any advantage might 
offer itself in Eupert's absence. Surprised to find the country 
so suddenly wrought to this pitch of excitement, he flattered 
himself that he could enlist it on his side. So many thousands 
in the field stung by a sense of injury ; and 6,000 musketeers 
among them, for the most part well appointed with horse and 
arms ; these were a stake worth casting for. He deemed it an 
excellent opportunity for recruiting his strength, distressing 
Scudamore, and diminishing the Prince's resources. The 
Gloucester horse had lately been unfortunate in some affairs of 
convoy near Warwick and on the Oxfordshire borders, and he 
had begged hard for a reinforcement, with which the Parlia- 
ment were unable to supply him. Therefore, at a distance, and 
with no little longing, he contemplated the freshly mounted 
men among the insurgents, and would gladly have embodied 

^ The cause of Canon Frome being thought of small account was the little trouble 
Massey had lately given on that side, against whose incursions it had chiefly been 
maintained : so they complained of it, and not perhaps without cause. In these 
later days it is hardly credible to what an extent small garrisons annoyed the 
country. They impeded the traveller, vexed the husbandman, raised contributions, 
carried oflP produce, corn, and cattle, and according to the humour of their com- 
manders were often dens of thieves. Eupert seems to have particularly bad a 
favour to this adjunct to open warfare. It kept up intercourse between town 
and town by chain of communication, nurtured and sheltered a soldiery to be drawn 
forth when necessity required, and to overawe while under the pretence of protec- 
tion it distressed the surrounding districts. Symonds tells us that the 5 garrisons 
(on both sides) in the county of Leicester, amounting to not more than 1,500 men, 
levied a yearly contribution of 97,000^. — Diary, 178. 
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them among his weary and worn-out troops. Of all that oc- 
curred he gave punctual information to the Committee of both 
Kingdoms, and such friends as acted in concert with him ; and 
one of his letters descriptive of this event and his views of the 
question has been preserved in the note book of Sir Samuel 
Luke. It is as follows : 

S"*. Maior Harlyes hasty departure hence meeting w*^ my extra- 
ordinary occasions was snch that hee overran my Intencons and 
Lre purposed by him vnto your selfe for the paying of that tribute 
w^^. I acknowledge to owe & you may iustly clayme from mee S^ 
This Post can relate the Hereford busines the whole County being 
now in Armes in a confused manner and before the Citty of Hereford 
and some of the Worcestershire side haue ioyned w*^ them they 
keepe the soldiers in the Garrison and are resolued to haue the 
Gouernor and soldiers out of it ere they leaue it there being to- 
gether since Tuesday last 15 or 16000 and amongst them as is 
reported at least 6 or 7000 masqaitts and other fire armes. I haue 
sent you a Coppie of their articles and demands from the Gouernor 
of Hereford. S*" upon this noyse I advanced vpon Wednesday last ^ 
to Ledbury w*^ 500 foote and 150 horse being as many as I could 
spare or make at p^sent and demaunded their resolutions and desired 
them to ioyne w*^^ mee in observing the Parliam*^ commands. They 
would faine haue mee assist them (for they dare trust mee) but 
they will not as yett declare themselues for the Parliam*. but they 
conceiue themselues able to keepe of both the Parliam*'^ forces and 
the Kings alsoe from contribution and quarter in their Contry. 
That is their vaine hope and vpon that ground I vnderstand they 
haue taken up that liesolution. S^\ it's an opportunity offered to 
the Parliam*. if they lay hold on this occasion, and send mee speedy 
force to gaine them all to the Parliam*. if not the losse will not bee 
small to vs. bee it how it will I haue vsed all the best Arguments 
I can to mooue them to declare themselues for the Parliament then 
they may haue proteccon and authority for what they doe. Now 
their act is a perfect act of Rebellion to bee iustified by noe Law or 
Stat, and their confusion will be certaine. My humble request to 
you is to furnish this my Post w'^ a Horse to London that my 
Lres sent by him to the Committee of both Ejngdomes on this 

1 [March 19. But there is some confusion of dates here. For according to 
Pirfect Occurrences of March 18, he "vras at Ledbury on the 14th and the following 
day at Ross. While at Ledbury ' he faced the Enemie at Earstant (?), Major Sir 
Richard Hopton's house at Bromierd, which did so amaze the enemie there, that 
they presently (upon the first alarme of his comming, fired their barne, and all 
their stables, and the Ministers house adjoyning.'] 
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behalfe and to Ms Excellency may find a speedy resoIuBon and 
returne whilst I hold faire way w**" the Contry S'" I am 

Your affectionate and 

Euer denoted Seruant 
Edw: Masset 

Gloucester March the 22"". 1644. 

The accuracy of the gallant Grovemor's notion of rebellion in 
this case may appear amiising ; and perhaps, he might, in the 
estimation of others, as well have looked at home for a more 
correct exemplification of it. If they were without justification 
in their opposition to the existing government in Herefordshire, 
a Royalist would ask, who, or what was he ? The insurgents, 
however, would find no great sympathy or comfort in any 
quarter, since, though they protested against such a construction 
of their actions, they were branded with rebellion whichever 
way they turned. The current of events, and the reasoning 
connected with the disordered posture that everything had 
assumed, had upset received opinions. Treason and rebellion 
were words adopted on both sides ; and loyalty and respect to 
the person of the King were now so far out of fashion with 
those who had long grown weary of them, that in the com- 
mission granted by the Parliament to the Commander-in-chief 
of their new-modelled army, the name of his Majesty was 
altogether omitted, so that the sneer of the satirist is strictly 
applicable to Sir Thomas Fairfax and his associates : 

.... I was one of those that went 
To fight for King and Parliament ; 
When that was over, I was one 
Fought for the Parliament alone. ^ 

As for that hateful term which affixes a stigma upon 
subjects in arms against their lawful Prince it seemed, like so 
many other deserters, likely to change sides. It was a saying 
between jest and earnest of a Presbyterian to a Cavalier, ' You 
told us we were rebels once ; but we will make you so now, 
before we have done with you.^ It is needless to add that the 
threat was not in vain. 

* Hudibras. 

2 L'Estrange, Caveat to the Cavaliers, 30.— In C. J. Oct. 23, 1644 is a letter 
from the Lieutenant of the Tower to the Governor of Wem to know the state and 
condition of the rebels prisoners there. 
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Massey found the armed multitude of Here^rdshire less 
manageable than he hoped. If he could have shown himself in 
greater strength, he had probably succeeded better with them. 
Out of their many leaders, there was not one on whom he could 
rely. Some in their heat called upon him to march to Here- 
ford, and promised to help him in taking the city. Others 
urged him to turn his arms against Canon Frome. But the 
general opinion was, that they wanted not his help to take 
Hereford, whose citizens they thought so favourable to their 
views, that they would open the gates to them. In answer to 
their messages, he desired a conference with their chiefs, and 
told them plainly, that the only way of securing his assistance 
woidd be by public protestation or taking the Covenant, to 
declare at once for the Parliament, renounce their rulers, 
receive their orders from him, and do notliing without consent 
and approbation of those whom he served. This, they replied, 
they could not do without imminent danger ; and as they 
believed themselves able of themselves to accomplish all they 
had undertaken, they besought him to return ; for, though they 
were his friends, they could not declare for either side. What 
they had done was only in their just defence against the unjust 
proceedings of the Committee and military of Hereford, and to 
secure the country from contribution and quarter. Colonel 
Massey then reasoned with them on the insecurity of their pro- 
ceedings, which he tried to convince them were unlawful. 
What end would it answer were they even to possess themselves 
of Hereford in this disorderly manner ? Could they retain it, 
unless they drove the King's army to the eastern side of the 
Severn, and kept them there ? If not, and they should be dis- 
owned in these irregular measures, as certainly they would be, 
by the Parliament and those acting under them, they would be 
distressing themselves without relief. No third party can exist 
in England. Their only security must be to put themselves 
solemnly under the protection of the Houses, and then their 
affairs might be settled in a satisfactory manner. Had all the 
kingdom concurred in standing up against the Popish party, 
neither soldiers' nor sailors' maintenance had been wanted. This 
was the sole cause why the Parliament were compelled to raise 
and maintain an army. The present opportunity once lost, 
their destruction was at hand ; and whether they were reconciled 
with Colonel Scudamore before the return of Prince Rupert, or 
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otherwise, they must expect to suffer. Having employed these 
arguments to little pm^pose, and perceiving that either their 
irritation was subsiding, or that their attachment or their fears 
would not allow the greater part of them to desert their masters, 
he drew off towards Ross, and left them to their fate.^ 

A reconciliation was soon effected between Colonel Scuda- 
more and most of these malcontents, on certain promises from 
him, that the garrison should make allowance to the widows 
and children of the slain, that the country should be remitted 
one month's contribution in consideration of the spoil that had 
been made ; and that such arms as had been taken from the 
peasantry should be restored. Tired of waiting about Hereford 
numbers were glad upon such loose terms to be dismissed to 
their homes ; but 2,000 still gathered together in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ledbury, where about a week after, Eupert, hear- 
ing of them in his march towards Hereford,^ found them. He 
detached his horse and 1,000 foot against them.^ Most of them 
took to their heels on the rumour of his approach, but 200 of 
the most resolute stood their ground ; a few of these gave fire 
upon the Prince's troop, who fell upon them, disarmed them, 
and took their leaders, but suffered the rabble to escape. 
Three at least of these chiefs were hanged ; but we have no 
means of ascertaining whether they were any of the identical 
persons whom Scudamore pointed out in his Declaration.'^ And 
thus ended the affair of the Clubmen in Herefordshire, together 

^ He says that they dared trust him, but their conduct is no striking proof of 
it; and no greater evidence can be had of the continuing attachment of the 
county to the King than when they were goaded into insurrection against his 
officers, still to decline going over to the enemy. — As to the time when this took 
place, a writer in Merc. Civicus says that on "Wednesday March 19th, they were 
shot at by three pieces of ordnance from the garrison ; and they sent several 
messages to Massey on the 21st. 

2 [Warbujton gives the 17th as the date of Eupert's arrival in Hereford; but 
this is obviously a mistake.] 

3 Saturday March 29. 

" [From a letter given by Warburton (iii. 73) it would seem that Eupert 
imagined that this rising was countenanced by parties at Oxford. The miserable 
atmosphere, however, of intrigue and duplicity that pervaded the Court probably 
rendered him unreasonably suspicious. It appears from a letter from Secretary 
Nicholas to Scudamore in the Bird NSS., dated March 25, that the Governor had 
transmitted the demands of the insurgents and his replies to the King, with the 
addition that they had ' call'd in, to their ayd, Massey and the Eebells forces' : 
Charles approves of his 'discreet Answeres,' and promises assistance, if required, 
from Eupert, then at Newport, Salop, and from himself in person.] 
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with the sanguine hopes of those whom this popular movement 
had been supposed to favour,* and who thought that if the Earl 
of Essex, Viscount Hereford, had marched with his army into 
the county from which a part of his title had been derived, 
these thousands who had appeared in arms, converted into 
regular soldiers, might have accepted service under him, Essex, 
however, was on the verge of withdrawing from public life and 
resigning his command into the hands of Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
appointed by the Houses of Parliament the commander of a 
new-modelled army. 

' [It appears nevertheless that Massey still cherished the idea of another popu- 
lar movement, for the Perfect JDiumall of April 9 mentions a request on his part 
of 1,000 horse to regain the Clubmen, which was then referred to the Committee in 
London. He complained of his weakness to Brereton in a letter dated April 18.] 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

Complaints against the garrison of Canon Fronie — Letter of Sir Hichard Hopton, 
the o^wner of the house, to his eldest son — Protestation framed by Kupert to 
be taken by the county of Hereford — Circulated in Worcestershire, and an- 
swered by the parliamentary committee of that county — Bad management of 
Maurice in his government — 111 success of an expedition by the gamson of 
Worcester to intercept a convoy from Warwick to Gloucester : their detach- 
ment routed vrith great loss — Rupert in Monmouthshire: no favourite with 
the Marquess of Worcester — The Earl of Glamorgan sent to negotiate with the 
papists in Ireland — His perilous voyage as related by a seaman, and narrow 
escape from shipwreck and falling into the hands of his enemies — Gerrard's 
troops quartered in Monmouthshire — Contributions, their rates and method of 
collecting, instanced in Powell of Llantilio Crossenny — Management of William 
La wes, treasurer under Gen. Gerrard and Col. Lunsford, Governor of Monmouth 
in gathering them in — Free quarters of Dutch mercenaries at Llantilio — The 
rapacity of them and others — Rupert at Bristol : visits Monmouthshire garri- 
sons — Movements in the Forest of Dean — Excesses of the Royalists there — 
Wintour evacuates his garrison at Lydney House and burns it — Royalists 
march upon Ross — Warrants of Langdale and Barnard : their excesses here 
and elsewhere while Rupert was levying men about Hereford — Complaints of 
ill conduct of the parliamentarian troops in Salop, Cheshire, and N. Wales — 
Brereton's apology — Lieut.-Col. Michael Jones's account of a predatory inciu'- 
sion — General alarm of the Parliamentarians at Rupert's force — Letter of 
Massey to Brereton at Chester — Massey, reinforced, marches to Ledbury, where 
he is surprised by Rupert and retreats with some loss to Gloucester — Letters 
descriptive of the aff3,ir. 

G-KEAT hopes were excited among those whom this popular 
movement was supposed to favour. The committee of Shrop- 
shire too readily believed, and wrote to Sir Samuel Luke 
that the insurgents had demolished Colonel Lingen's house, and 
forced him to allow 1,000?. for injuries that he had done, and 
maintenance out of his estate to the widows of the slain. The 
intelligence, as respects his residence at Sutton Freene, was 
premature. That mansion still remains: the windows of 
the antique parlour are decorated with his household coat : 
the portraits of himself and his lady adorn the walls: and 
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there is yet to be seen the silver cup in which he pledged his 
friends.^ 

The garrison of Canon Frome appear by these proceedings 
to have had enemies of their own party who would fain have 
suppressed them ; and their unpopularity was not confined to 
their immediate neighbourhood ; but though the cry of the 
whole couutry in the insurrection had been against them, no 
one could be more desirous of their removal than the proprietor 
of that house. Since its occupation it had been successively 
under two Governors, Colonels Norton and Barnold.^ The 
former of these is probably the officer who with Colonel Scuda- 
more shares the censure of Sir Richard Hopton in a characteristic 
letter of reproof and vexation shortly after addressed from the 
place of his exile or confinement to his eldest son : 

(Sonne Edward) 

I doe marvayle that yon have not spoken to Prince Manrice 
according to my desire considering how earaestlie I did write 
nnto (you) to do it ; And how much it concernes mee. And that 
the Prince was come to Hereford. It is most necessarie that after 
thanks given him for his Justice in granting mee the Order to 
the Grovernors of Heref : & Can ffroome for my having & en- 
joying my honshold stnfie corne and all other my goods without 
any Letts, interruptions, or molestation, hee bee given to under- 
stand, that neither of these two Governors doe perform it ; not- 
withstanding it hath bynne shewed to them, and that they take 
perfect notice thereof. Now I do once more & once for all desire 
that you will not omitt to speake with Prince Maurice, and to 
acquaint him with it, that I may know whither hee will cause his 
Order to bee obeyed. And toe know what to trust unto. If you 
neglect to doe this for mee forthwith & thoroughlie you will give 
mee iust cause to think y*: you little regard what ruyne and de- 
struction, wrong, & oppression befalls mee, & your deere Mother, 
or your owne good, for you may bee assured the more I suffer the 
worse it wilbee for yourselfe. — If ever you will doe any thing for 
mee, doe it now or never, & that w*^ : all y® speed you can possiblie. 
My cause is honest & iust. And hee is a very ill sonne that will see 
his father oppressed in such a case contrarie to all law, conscience 
justice & equitie, & thorough envie & malice. If you will or can 
doe mee any good herein, doe it speedilie, And the more good you 
doe mee, the more it wilbee for your owne good & credit : The 

» [Since this was written, the estate has passed into other liands, and these 
memorials of the eminent Cavalier are preserved elsewhere.] 
2 [Ap Arnold, a Herefordshire name.]. 
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tyme and my trouble of mynde will not pmitt mee to inlarge myselfe 

any fartlier at this ^seut, w^^ I leave to your brother Walter's 

relation, to whom I would have you to give credit. And soe praying 

God to blesse you I doe rest 

your very loving ffather 

25*'' : ofl . . RiCHAED HOPTON 

Aprill / 

To Sir Edward Hopton 
knight and Colonell 
deliver this 

Another expedient was resorted to for the future prevention 
of popular risings. Familiarity with compulsory oaths formed 
a part of the demoralisation of these unhappy times. In dis- 
turbed societies the practice, perhaps, argues weakness, rather 
than confers strength on a cause. The Solemn League and 
Covenant had set an example of a public pledge on an extensive 
scale, and Rupert resolved to try the effect of such a measure. A 
Protestation was accordingly framed for the counties of Hereford 
and Worcester. Maurice had tendered such an one at Chester 
iu the month of March. Their contents are substantially the 
same. That of Rupert was ushered in by a declaration in this 
form : 

I do strictly enjoyn without exception, all Commanders and 
Souldiers, Gentrey, Citizens, Free-holders, and others within the 
County and Citie of Hereford ; to take this Protestation which is 
to be tendred unto them, by the high Sheriffe and Commissioners 
of the County assisted with such a Divine as they shall make choice 
of to that purpose, and that a Schedule of their names, who shall 
refase to take the same is to be dehvered into Sir William Belledine 
Commissary Generall. 

Rupert. 

It was accompanied by this warrant. • 

Whereas I have appointed a Protestatyon to be Generally taken 
without exception by all Persons within y°* Citty and County of 
Hereford not doubting thereby to prevent all Tumults untimely 
meetings and designes tending to y® prejudice of his Ma&'' affaires 
These are therefore by vertue of my power strictly to require and 
Comand yo that if any person or persons shall refuse to take the 
said protestacon that without delay yo seize upon them, And keepe 
all such persons in safe Custodie untill yo receive further Orders 
from me And hereof yo are in noe wayes to faile And for yo""' soe 

VOL. II. M 
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doing this shall bee yo'" Warrant Given att Hereford under my 
hand & Seale at Armes this 2^' day of Apr ill 1645 

Rupert 

To y"> High Sheriffe 
Governo'". of y^ Countye 
& Cittie of Hereford 
And y Commissioners 
And the Deane of Hereford 



The Protestation. 

I A. B. being hereunto required, do willingly and in the presence 
of Almighty God, solemnly vow and protest as followeth, 

1. That I believe no power of Pope or Parliament can depose 
our Soveraigne Lord King Charles, or absolve me from my naturall 
Allegiance and obedience unto his royall Person and successors. 

2. That the two Houses of Parlliament (without the Kings 
consent) have no Authority to make Lawes, or to bind and oblige 
the Subject by their Ordinance. 

3. Wherefore I believe that the Earle of Essex, Manchester, 
Fairfax, Waller, Massey, and all such as already have, or hereafter 
shall take up armes by authority and commission of the Members 
of Parliament at Westminster, pretending to fight for King and 
Parliament, do hereby become actuall Rebel! s, and all such ought 
with their adherents and pertakers to be prosecuted, and brought 
to condigne punishment. 

4. That myselfe will never beare armes in their Quarrell, but 
if I shall be thereunto called, will assist my Soveraigne and his 
Armies, in the defence of his royall Person Crowne and Dignitie, 
against all contrarie forces unto the utmost of my skill and power, 
and with the hazzard of my life and fortunes, 

6. That I will not discover the secrets of His Majesties Army 
to the Rebells, nor hold any correspondency or intelligence with 
them, and all designes of theirs against our souldiers, Armies, or 
for surprizing or delivering up the citie of Worcester, or Hereford, 
or any other his Majesties Ports I shall truly discover to whom it 
may concern, so soone as ever it comes to my knowledge. 

6. That His Majestic taking up of Armes for causes by himselfe 
so often declared in print, is just and necessary. 

7. That I will endeavour (all I may) to hinder popular tumults, 
risings, Rendevouz, meetings, confederacies, and associations of the 
people, Towns, Hundreds, Counties, which are not warranted to 
assemble by his Majesties expresse Commission, or by power de- 
rived from him, or by vertue of his Commission in the sense he 
meanes it. 
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8. I detesfc from my heart, that seditious and trayterons late 
invented Nationall Covenant, and protest never to take it. 

All these particulars I vow and protest sincerely to observe, 
without equivocation, or mentall reservation.* 

No sooner was this brought forward in Worcester, than the 
county committee resident under the protection of Bridges at 
Warwick published a reply : 

To all Sheriff es, Majors, Bailiffes, Ministers, Vicars, Curates, 
High- Constables, Constables, Thirdboroughs, Churchwardens, & 
all other Officers & Inhabitants of the County of Worcester. 

Whereas there hath lately issued a Command under the hand of 
Prince Maurice, straightly injoining without exception, all persons 
of what quality soever, to take & enter into a certain new formed 
Oath or Protestation ; Thereby assuming to himselfe more than 
regall power over the consciences, lives & liberties of you the free 
borne subjects of England (It being contrary to the knowne Laws 
of this land, that any Oath or Protestation be imposed upon the 
subject of England, without consent of Parliament) And whereas 
also there are contained in the said Oath or Protestation many 
most unchristian and illegal clauses, expressly contrary to the 
Word of God, the Protestation lately taken by you, & the knowne 
lawes of the Kingdome. These are to require you, in the name, 
& by authority from the High Court of Parliament, That you 
forbear to take the said Oath or Protestation, upon paine of Seques- 
tration of Lands & Goods, & as you will shortly answer the same 
at your utmost Perill. And we straitly command all Sheriffes, 
Majors, Justices of peace, Bailiffes, High- Constables, Ministers, 
Vicars, Curates, Churchwardens & all other whom it may concerne, 
that they forbeare to administer the same to any person whatsoever, 
as tending to the subversion of Lawes, Liberties, and Religion, and 
drawing an intolerable thraldome of Conscience on all such as 
shall take the same. Given under our hands at the Towne of 
Warwick, the 16*^ day of Aprill. 1645. 

Thomas Rous. K Lechmeee. Willum Ligon. John Egioke. 
Thomas Cookes. Tho. Milwaed. Edw. Rous. John Fownes. 

Will. Moore. Wil. Collins. 

' Perfect Passages, April 24, 1645. — This document embodying and reviving 
the opinions of the Eoyalists as the Covenant did those of the Puritans was of 
course assailed by parliamentary -vrriters, who in general pronounced it a tyranni- 
cal imposition upon the liberties and consciences of the people. One of them 
affects to treat it with candour :— ' The long expected Manifesto is now come forth : 
It's well pen'd ; the worst victuals needs the best Cook.' — Moderate Intelligencer, 
Friday April 18. 

M 2 
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Maurice by his slow and unbending manners made no pro- 
gress in the affections of Worcestershire. In all places his 
accustomed indulgence to the soldiery, while it proved a detri- 
ment to them, disgusted the country. His levies alarmed the rural 
popidation. The thickets of Shrawley Wood swarmed with run- 
aways, and no less than 50 men out of one parish were reported 
to have taken refuge therein. About the middle of April a strong 
party of from 500 to 600 horse was sent out from Worcester 
to penetrate into the county of Warwick, and intercept a 
convoy of powder and match that was known to be proceeding 
from Warwick to Gloucester. Arrived at a point where they 
expected to have met with it, they found that it had already 
passed onward, and determining not to return empty-handed 
they began to plunder. In this they were so successful that it 
emboldened them to advance beyond their orders. At Strat- 
ford-on-Avon they demanded 8001. as a ransom for the town, 
but in their haste accepted of ten, and went on ransacking the 
country till they came to Sherbourne, within a short distance 
of Warwick. The committee of Worcestershire, acting in 
concert with the Grovernor, assembled a few horse and foot and 
checked their further progress. The Eoyalists sent away their 
booty with a small escort ; and after facing and skirmishing for 
three or four hours, as they slowly retired, they came to a 
narrow part of the road where the Parliamentarians could 
charge them with advantage. Here Pitcher, Captain of the 
Worcester reformadoes,* shot in four places, was taken with 
several other officers ; and Major Pilkington and many common 
soldiers slain. Pilkington and a Captain Halford met hand to 
hand. The warriors of Queen Anne's reign, as depicted in the 
Blenheim tapestry, are not the only men who have fought in 
wigs. This circumstance seems to have been the immediate 
cause of the Major's death ; for, after the discharge of their 
pistols at each other, Halford's first stroke dashed off both wig 
and helmet together, and the next alighted upon Pilkington's 
bare head. All the cattle, and a cart-load of broad-cloth were 
recovered. The Royalists dispersed themselves in all directions 
to their garrisons of Campden and Evesham, Droitwich and 
Worcester. The Prince's surgeon, sent to attend the prisoners, 
affirmed he had never known so complete a discomfiture. A 

' [A Reformado was an unattached officer, whose company had been dis- 
banded.] 
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part of them after a long pursuit reached the city, horse and man 
weary and woundefl ; and many a trooper without pistol, sword, 
hat or cloak, hung his head as he passed through the Sidbury 
gate in the dusk of evening to hide his shame. The matter 
was hushed up as much as might be, though the rashness of 
their advance was severely censured ; and their adversaries 
loudly rejoiced. 

Eupert within a few days in some measure quelled this 
exultation, and wiped out the stain. Having settled for a while 
the affairs of the county of Hereford he went to inspect those 
of Monmouthshire. There, as elsewhere throughout his 
government, his power was in fact absolute. The Earl of Gla- 
morgan, his predecessor and rival, was gone. They never had 
been of accord; nor does it appear that there had been any 
familiar intercourse between them. As the house of Somerset 
had ill brooked the interference of the Marquess of Hertford in 
their county affairs during the earlier part of the war, they as 
little admitted that of the foreign Prince or his favourites. 
Gerrard, as we have seen, had for some time held the military 
command in Monmouthshire, and though the Eaglan men, in- 
termixed with the other soldiers, were assisting them as occasion 
might require, the followers of Rupert were not the welcome 
friends of the Marquess of Worcester ; and amidst these private 
distastes and jealousies we look in vain for cordial co-operation 
or intimacy : there is no evidence, so far as the writer has 
observed, to encourage a belief that in all his wanderings, 
either at this or at a future period, the shadow of Rupert ever, 
except on one single occasion, fell upon the courts of Raglan 
Castle. Glamorgan had in January 1644-5 received a com- 
mission for levying an unlimited number of men in Ireland, and 
other parts beyond the sea, for commanding them, appointing 
ofl&cers over them, and Governors in forts and towns, with other 
most unusual powers. The primary and leading object of his 
commission was also to conclude a peace with the Roman 
Catholics who had been in rebellion, that he might from their 
ranks and influence secure a force to be sent into England to 
his Majesty's aid: and it may be noted that some suspicion of 
such an intended measure had given rise in anticipation to 
that sanguinary ordinance of Parliament against every native 
of Ireland taken in arms against them. The Earl had been 
in Oxford to receive his instructions, and had set out at this 
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period to put them in execution.^ We shall view him no 
more in Monmouthshire, but may follow him awhile on his 
departure, and observe how he fared. On his voyage he 
encountered great perils, and was driven back to the coast of 
Cumberland. His almost miraculous escape from the sea and 
enemy in the outset was an ill omen of the future difficulties of 
his undertaking. John Bythell, captain of a small bark called 
the Peter, bound to Dublin, laden with corn and cheese, had 
put into Caernarvon, and had been waiting six weeks for a wind. 
In an unpublished ^ letter to his father he relates, with a 
mariner's simplicity, how, during his stay 

there came some great men from Oxford & pressed the Barque for 
the king's service to carry them to Dublin and saide if I did deny 
they would through my Corne overboard and they being of that 
Power forced the Barque to goe out w*^ them. There was the 
Lord Harbert: and y® Lord John Somerset, the Lord Harbert's 
brother and many Knightes and Collonells and Captaines all being 
Straingers to mee : But as it seemed and as it fell out God was 
not pleased to grant them a passage for wee left Carnarven upon the 
25 day of March being our Ladie day w*^ a very faire wind at y® 
North East, and as faire a day as possible could be ; but when wee 
came over the Barr of Carnarven y® winde began to calme & to 
come to the South & South East : And when wee had not sayled 
3 or 4 Leagues but y® Wind came to the South west and began to 
Blow very hard about 2 or 3 of y^ clock in y® next morning so that 
we could not geat the Holy head and it increased more & more still 
in soe much that when wee came to the Skenye the storme grew to 
that, that the Barque had much adoe to recouer for being swallowed 
up in those great Waves. 

He then proceeds to state that, the tempest increasing, his 
passengers threw overboard some of the corn and clieese ; and 
that at length he brought the vessel to anchor off the coast of 
the north of England at a place called Pillen on Thursday (the 
27th) about 5 in the afternoon. ' But y® Lord Harbert would 
not goe on shoare nor suffer any that was in the Barque to land 
before him.' On the day following, about 10 o' clock, the vessel 
being unable to ride any longer, they cut the mainmast and 

* [According to Perfect Passages, Sir T. Lunsford in going to take leave of 
Lord Herbert about the beginning of March, had an unsuccessful skirmish with 
the Parliamentary cavalry near Usk— wliich, by the way, lies very wide of his 
road from Monmouth.] 

2 [It has been subsequently printed in Dircks' Life of the Marquis of 
Worcester A^ 
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threw it overboard, then both cables, and ran her aground on a 
part of the sands, near Pillen, called Cockram Sands. 'As soon 
as she did Ebb a dry all y® great men went away that were 
Papists and are gott to some Garrison under the Kinges Comand.' 
This is the substance of the shipman's artless tale, who was 
thrown into prison when he came to land, and wrote this nar- 
rative in his vindication. Griamorgan after a painful and 
hazardous journey on foot reached Skipton Castle, one of the 
few remaining royal holds in Yorkshire ; whence watching his 
opportunity he made his way to Ireland. The King's reputa- 
tion might have suffered less, his cause could not have suffered 
more, had the Earl himself been made a prisoner, or been cast 
away with all the documents and powers in his possession ; for 
his mission ended only in disgi'ace and confusion. 

Let us return to Monmouthshire. The troops of Sir 
Charles Grerrard after the retaking of Monmouth, while they 
conferred a doubtful benefit upon the county, had been living 
at free quarter among those of the inhabitants whose assess- 
ments were in arrear. But within a few weeks a warrant ' was 
sent out under the hands of the G-eneral, the High Sheriff and 
Commissioners, beginning, that it might render a nauseous dose 
less unpalatable, in a soothiug and conciliatory tone ; — that 
whereas by Grod's great mercy the county stood in a good con- 
dition of safety, it could probably be preserved by no other 
means than keeping up such forces in the garrisons as might 
prevent any inroad or violence from the enemy. It next 
reminded them that, in lieu of free quarters and all arre^irs, the 
favour of the general had indulged them with a levy of 1,000Z. 
to be paid on the 22nd of December ; and orders were given 
for the punctual collection of it. In the following month fresh 
warrants were issued for a monthly collection of 1,670/.^ during 
January, February, March and April, in consideration of which 
the militia were to be released from garrison duty in the towns ; 
and no free quarter for horse or foot was to be allowed, except 
by order from the General himself, and then only for a night 
upon the march ; no arrears of former contributions were to be 
called for, no persons nor goods to be seized without warrant 
from the aforesaid authority ; no post horses to be taken in 

* It "bears date at Newport, Dec. 11, 1644. 

2 [lu addition to which, 160^. per month, wholly in money, was to he contri- 
buted for the Governors of the garrisons.] 
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town or country without his express order. The recital of these 
exemptions points out considerable relief; and yet the burden 
was heavy enough to be borne. The papers of Powell of 
Llantilio are evidences of the difl&culty with which the collections 
were made. Monmouthshire was divided into six hundreds ; 
Skenfrith, the smallest, of which he was appointed receiver, 
included the town of Monmouth, which however had a jurisdic- 
tion of its owu. He found the ofiBce most irksome ; and his 
collectors were as reluctant as himself to grind the house- 
holders. His orders were to proceed with alacrity ; but the 
contributions came in slowly. As usual they consisted half of 
money and half of provisions, estimated at the market price : * 
the rates were set at 3|(i. in the pound ; but instruction was 
given to spare the poor. Grerrard had with him as Treasurer, 
WilUam Lawes, better known as one of the royal musicians, 
a favourite with the King,^ and brother of Milton's famous 
Henry Lawes, whose genius already alluded to in happier times 
made the walls of Ludlow Castle resound with melody and 
applause. The treasurer came more than once to Newport, 
Chepstow and Caerleon to hasten the levy of money, and call 
up the arrears of the former impost, which ought to have been 
discharged in December. He applied to Powell among others, 
with as much consideration as the duty he had to perform 
would aUow him to show, but still in pressing terms. The 
receiver pleaded indisposition, but the excuse was of no avail. 
He sent his son with a small sum, — all he could procure, — and 
was told it would not answer the purpose. The treasurer became 
more urgent. ' Let me sudainly (immediately) hear from you, 
or else I must be forc't to render (return) you, very negligent 
and backward, to the Kings the Gen"^ and Cuntryes service, 

' [The rate on the township of Llantilio of 251. for provision for Monmouth 
Castle in May 1645 gires the following values: — "Wheat, 6s. per bushel. — Oat- 
meal, 6s. do. — Cheese, Zd. per lb. — Bacon, 6d. do. — Malt, 4s. per bushel. — Hops, 
16d. per lb.] 

^ [So much attached to him, that, when he was killed by a random shot at 
the siege of Chester, his Majesty wore mourning for him. His epitaph (not at all 
meant to be ludicrous), is a pretty good specimen of the quibbling spirit which 
infected every species of composition, sermons included, in those days. 

Concord is conquer'd ; — in this urn there lies 

The master of great musick's mysteries ; 

And in it is a Riddle like the Cause, 

Will Lawes was slain by those whose Wills were Lawes. 

Hogarth, Musical History, 78.] 
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if you are not well imploy your Sonne, or Some, that may be 
more Active in it that I suffer noe more delay.' He threatened 
to come « with parties ' to examine the neglect.^ But wherever 
they went to collect, poverty or disinclination stared the civil 
officers in the face. The constables for the parishes in the 
part of Powell's district lying upon the left bank of the Wye re- 
ported that it was impossible to collect in Dixton, Osbaston and 
Bicknor ; for the enemy came daily down from the Forest and 
overawed them. Still more money and provisions were required. 
The collectors quarrelled among themselves ; and Lunsford, 
Grovernor of Monmouth, informed Sir Philip Jones, a Com- 
missioner and magistrate, that his own necessities and those of 
his men were such as would not await their altercation, and 
must be instantly supplied. Arrest was at last resorted to, and 
a warrant was addressed to Powell from the Greneral (April 15) 
against John Davies of Llangattock and Jenkin Scudamore of 
Llangua, two chief constables, the former of whom at least was 
lodged in prison till the arrears were paid. About Easter, the 
parish of Llantilio had men and horses at free quarter in several 
of the houses, including that of Powell the receiver, who com- 
plained of the injustice done to him, inasmuch as he had duly 
discharged his quota, and yet was treated as though he had been 
a defaulter. They had foreigners, probably Dutch or Walloon 
troopers, among them. There was a Colonel Herter and his 
myrmidons. Captains Frederick von Bembell and Beeke, 
Lieutenant Bukbell, Hans Klyne, Keyser, Christopher and 
Stam are names that Powell has recorded. Soldiers of fortune 
are seldom encumbered with tender mercies. It was said of 
Count Mansfeldt in the war of the Palatinate that his men used 
the people so kindly, that they knew not what an enemy was till 
they found out by the exchange. But here in Monmouthshire 
at this season their friends were as bad as enemies. These locusts 
consumed Powell's fodder and corn, and ate up his house- 
hold stores. The blame must not however be laid wholly upon 
the foreign mercenaries, for none behaved more unceremoniously 

' [Lawes refers also to the unpaid remains of a loan of 2,000Z. to the Prince 
(Eupert ?). This may have been the contribution, about which the High Sheriff, 
Thomas Price, wrote so despondingly to Rupert under date of Sept. 11, 1644. 
* The appearance of the Collectors was so slender, and the receipte so small, that 
of 1000** due, there was brought in but only 30*', and the monthly provision ppor- 
conable to the other ; whereby no Contentm' could bee given either to the ofiicer or 
soldier.' — Rupert Correspondence, f. 251.] 
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to him than some of his own countrymen. A Lieutenant-Colonel 
Turner carried off his bald-faced nag; and at a later period 
in the spring, Lieutenant-Colonel Humphrey Coningsby, one 
of the family of Hampton Court, and his troopers, though 
regularly quartered at Llantilio upon allowance, turned their 
horses into the meadows, and destroyed the mowing grass. 

Rupert, whose energies were once more on the full strain, 
as the time for the regular opening of the campaign approached, 
came down from Herefordshire to the quarters of the Prince* of 
Wales at Bristol, where all his counsellors and some Generals 
were in attendance.^ The German Prince gave life to their 
measures, and drew a reinforcement of Goring's veterans to the 
Welsh side of the Severn, supplying their place with some of 
the new levies ; he also procured some cannon there. He visited 
Monmouthshire in haste, issued a warrant against defaulters of 
contribution, and inspected the garrisons, particularly that of 
Abergavenny, where Lieutenant-Colonel Proger, a gentleman 
of that country, had the command. To relieve Win tour, still 
closely invested and calling for help, he ordered an incursion 
into the Forest of Dean ; and Massey with a slender force came 
to Newnham to protect his side of it as much as possible, and 
preserve the continued blockade of Lydney house. Sir Barnard 
Astley and Sir Marmaduke Lang dale faced him, and took up 
their quarters at Ross. One of their warrants was intercepted 
and published. 

Whereas we have received orders from his Highnesse Prince 
Rupert, for the reducing of this Countie to their just obedience to 
his Majestic ; and desiring the avoyding of bloudshed, and to stop 
and put by all those necessities and calamities which accompany 
war. Wee do therefore desire, that without delay or excuse, all 
men betwixt the age of 16 yeares and 60, doe come in and appear© 
before us at Clowerwale Mine the 16 of this moneth of April. 
And that they bring in all their Armes with them, promising 
hereby that we will take such course, and give them full satisfaction 
for the securitie of their persons, Hberties, and Estates. And of 
this we expect a cheerfall performance in you in all your ob- 
servances, in his Majesties service, assuring all such as shall con- 
tinue in their rebellious obstinacie, that they must expect all the 

' Rupert was in Oxford on April 8. He there appears to have told them that 
he had demanded 800 men out of Herefordshire after the insurrection, and had 
warrants out for 1,400 in all. His army was in good condition. — Carte, Letters, i. 
82. A. Trevor to the Marquess of Ormonde, Oxford, April 9. 
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miseries and mines that war can effect : but wee hope better tilings 
of the Countrey. And that you will be more sensible of yonr 
duties to his Majestie, and your owne dangers, now when you see 
you have a time wherein you may make us 

Dated from Rosse this Your loving friends, 

14 day of April 1645. Mae. LanGDALE, 

To the Constables, Tithing men, and . -p 

Inhabitants of Little Deans. ^- -t^^^^^^^' 

Twice within a few days were these highlands of the Forest 
of Dean severely scourged.* The Forester, accustomed of old 
to be so much his own master, abhorred the compulsory levies ; 
and when he saw how his district was treated like an enemy's 
country with fire and sword, and what horrid cruelties both 
sexes and all ages endured, he was provoked to obstinate 
desperation. Able-bodied men took with them their arms, and 
ran away from the impress into the woods, or descended into 
the bowels of the earth, and trusted to their mines to hide them. 
In these inroads the parliamentary garrisons were evacuated 
and destroyed. At a reconnaissance before one of them,^ High 
Meadow or Naas, Langdale was shot in the arm, but speedily 
recovered.^ Lunsford swept the lower parts from Monmouth to 
Chepstow, took many men, whom he compelled to bear arms ; 
and held a rendezvous near the confluence of the two rivers at 
oft-disputed Beachley.'* He brought away to Monmouth 3,000 
head of cattle, and leather that had been collected at Brock- 
wear worth 2,000Z. ; and seized more wheat at Lancaut than 
he could find boats to remove. Massey wrote to him on the 
subject of his pillage, but was reminded in answer that he had 

* They have plundered much about Mansil-hope, Ruerdean, Staunton, and 
the adjacent parts about the Forrest of Deane, and have murdered divers men 
■women & children— particularly at Longhope, they took away some Gentlemen's 
children, & the like at other townes, & carried them away either to be re- 
deemed by their parents or starved ; for some of those children have died under 
their hands. — Perfect Occurrences, April 12. [To this period we may probably 
refer a tradition stiU preserved, according to Nichols {Forest of Dean, 36), of an 
outrage at Drybrook, where a householder was struck down and his eyes knocked 
out, for refusing to give up a flitch of bacon to a foraging party.] 

2 [The Moderate Intelligencer says that 60 prisoners were taken on this occa- 
sion.] 

^ Merc, Brit. April 14 to 21. The newsbook caricatures his person when it 
mentions his wound. He is called Sir Marmaduke Skeleton, and has a ' Parch- 
ment Carkasse.' 

* Of 1,000 foot and 500 'hov&e.— Moderate Intelligencer, April 19. The whole 
of the force employed in the Forest on this occasion was about 2,000 horso and 
1,500 foot.— Corbet, 143. 
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himself lately treated the neighbourhood of Monmouth in the 
same manner, that Lunsford had only recovered what had been 
lost ; and he was told, in the customary taunting language of 
the time, that if the Grovernor of Gloucester would come and 
take the corn and cattle that he reclaimed, it was all ready 
for him.^ When the spoilers had done their worst, and were 
gone, Wintour, whose relief was in part the cause of these 
forays, finding that Lydney House was no longer tenable, and 
that Massey with a reinforcement was again coming upon him, 
with devoted resolution set fire to the dwelling-place of his an- 
cestors and withdrew his garrison, but left his guns behind 
him. From this time he ceased to appear in the Forest as a 
commander, but after a while, being secretary to the Queen, 
resorted to her Majesty in France. His ironworks, Lydney 
and Park-end furnaces, Bradley, Lydbrook and Slitting-Mill 
forges, with all their utensils, water and water-courses, were 
subsequently by order of Parliament bestowed upon the Grover- 
nor of Grloucester.^ 

This reinforcement obtained by Massey through the afore- 
mentioned convoy from Warwick, and afterwards increased, 
enabled him to watch the movements of the Prince's armv as 
he drew back with his recruits and cannon towards Hereford. 
Their march and occupation in the county was attended with 
intolerable waste ; and it may be sufficient to add as a reason, 
that they had with them some of ' Goring's crew,' besides 
Langdale's northern horse,^ accomplished tutors and examples to 
the new levies in this peculiar art of tormenting. A corre- 
spondent of one of the newsbooks thus coarsely but graphically 
and with great simplicity describes their excesses. 

We had this day Intelligence that Rnperfc was at Hereford, and 
by pressing of the Conntrey hath a considerable Armie, bat how 
they will fight when they come to it, there is the matter ; for his 
strength there marched by Walford "* towards Rosse, the last weeke 

' Merc. Aul., April 16. 

2 Sept. 29, 1645. [He lived to return and enjoy his former grant of the mines 
and timber of the Forest of Dean.] 

' Sir M. Langdale's Brigade of horse mustered last Thursday between Ledbury 
and Dean. (qu. on Gorstley Common ?) they talk of another muster of foot, many of 
their lately impressed men run away. — Weekly Account, Wednesday April 16. 

* On their way through Walford they must have passed by or very near the 
house of Kjrrle, who was now following the fortunes of Colonel Massey. It was 
well secured, according to the nature of its situation ; and unless they had orders, 
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2000 foot, and more, witli two peece of Ordnance, whicli since were 

here quartered neer Brampton, and there were at the least 1000 

more, most prest men, that quartered about Boddenbam, and Rose- 

mand, and Morton, and there up and downe, who do much mis- 

cbiefe to the Countrey people thereabouts, as particularly at a 

town called Mordeford, about three miles from Hereford, upon the 

River that runnea from Rosse to Hereford (!), a party of Rupert's 

foot came into severall houses, and plundred all the money, and all 

tbat was good, that they could lay their hands on, and made them 

to fetch them in roested Mutton, Veale, Lambe, poultrey and I 

know not what, and when they had done, they having eate and 

drunk while their bellies would hold, tooke the rest and threw it 

up and downe the house, and let out a great deale of drinke out of 

their barrels, and did such barbarous actions as is most wonderfuU ; 

and little lesse inhumane prankes, they have plaide about Aberley, 

Wellinton, Hampton, and Winsley ; and there is no withstanding 

of them ; for if any oppose them it is no more but knocking them 

ou the head, or pistolling those who speake against them.^ 

But it would be unfair to conSne our view of the excesses of 
this season to the Royalists ; and since it is our object that the 
truth of the country's sufferings in this respect should stand 
forth in all its proportions, as an admonition to every reader of 
this tale of civil misery, at the hazard of appearing to dwell too 
long upon so revolting a subject, we shall advert to the conduct 
of the Parliamentarians. For as to indiscriminate wrong and 
robbery the offence is evenly balanced between them. 

Brereton, as their Commander-in-chief in Salop and Cheshire, 
was beset by complaints of the auxiliaries under him. The 
Shropshire men were so dissatisfied with the behaviour of the 
Yorkshire horse called in to their assistance, that they were 
ready to rise against them. ' They have slain men, (said the 
committee in Shrewsbury,) plundered houses, and used all the 
violence that may be.' ^ The Staffordshire foot sent to protect 
them, were no less troublesome and unmanageable.^ Grrievous 
charges were forwarded to London from the borders of North 
Wales and Cheshire respecting those under Brere ton's immediate 

they might have been unwilling to attempt it, or to waste their time before it. 
[The great strength of this post is sufficiently evident from the fact that it seems 
never to have been attacked by the enterprising Lingen, although in his immediate 
neighbourhood, and in sight of Goodrich Castle across the Wye.] 

» Terfect Occurrences, April 26. * Brereton s Despatches, April 21. 

» Id. April 23. 
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command, that they robbed and spoiled without mercy or dis- 
tinction of friend or foe. Some members of the House of 
Commons wrote to him in guarded language, expressive rather 
of apprehension that their cause would suffer in the public 
estimation, than of unmixed abhorrence at what had been done. 
But the hint of such information having been given conveyed a 
reproof that brought him and his council of war at Nantwich to 
an immediate explanation. They were sore upon the subject, 
but could not altogether deny it. They admitted that through 
want of pay and other necessaries their soldiers had taken too 
much liberty ' to carve for themselves,' but absolutely denied 
that they had received any, the least encouragement from Sir 
William or any of their superiors. Grlynne, a member of the 
Commons, warned Brereton that he would hear of it from the 
Committee of both Kingdoms ; and so it came to pass. Plas 
Teage (or Tay) in Flintshire, a house containing property of 
Sir John Trevor that Brereton had furnished with a protection, 
had been plundered of plate, jewels, and valuables to a consider- 
able amount. The Committee remonstrated with him (Apr. 22), 
and insisted upon restitution with exemplary punishment of 
the offenders. 

*I assure your Honours,' replied Brereton, 'that there is noe 
thing accompanying this service Lath more afflicted me then to 
see these insolencies that are some tynaes comitted by the Sould*"^ 
and not have power wholly to restraine them, I know that the 
Souldiers plunder is putt into a bottomless bagg : the State looses 
it : the Souldier accompts it not for pay ; and those who are most 
undeserving are most aduantaged thereby. Our reputacon is ex- 
treamly lost hereby w^^ y® Oomon people, who for the most part 
judge o'* cause by the Demeanour of o'^ army ; wherein formerly I 
haue bin able to hould forth good order, that when y® enemy wholly 
comanded o^ neighbouring Counties, and great share of this Countie, 
the people compareing theii' vsage by y® Souldiers on both sides, 
wee then gained their harts though the enemy had their houlds. — 
Yet I must confesse some unsufiferable Exorbitances have bin com- 
mitted of late in Wales. I would I could say Chesshire had escaped : 
but for my owne parte I know noe other way to maintaine order in 
an Army but either by speciall interest or sev^eare discipline. j5br 
the first it cannot be expected I should soe far prevaile w"' the 
fforces assigned from seu'all parts as if they were mine owne. And 
for the last I haue not had power to hould the Beines of Discipline 
as otherwise haue bin Convenient, when extreame want of all 
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necessaries haue inflamed the Souldiers discontents to an un- 
maisterable height, & in such a case I humbly apeale to yo^ hono^' 
Experience there how hard it is to prevent Outrages.' ^ 

In this dilemma, at the head of a force drawn from different 
quarters, and composed of such as were sent out because they 
were most discontented and ungovernable at home, he vainly 
endeavoured to correct the misrule by attempting to enforce 
obedience at the hazard of his life. With the most tractable 
he reasoned ; others he chastised with blows, and the most 
unruly and incorrigible he brought before a council of war, 
which sentenced some of them to death. But while this was 
going on, those that were remotest from him scattered them- 
selves in the contiguous parts of Wales, and took all they could 
carry or drive away. The flocks and herds, the great staple of 
the country, suffered sorely.^ Their excuse was, that the Welsh 
refused to bring in provisions ; and, if they could master them, 
killed such as produced warrants for supplies. The destruction 
of cattle and sheep was enormous, and the wantonness of the 
spoilers may be estimated from the fact that they were in the 
habit of appropriating and slaughtering the latter merely for 
their skins. Lieutenant-Colonel Michael Jones ^ writes (April 27) 
from Doddleston in Wyrhall with much complacency of one of 
their regular predatory incm'sions : 

By y® blesseing of God y® Army is safely returned w*^ (as I 
conceive) 6000 Sheepe and 500 Cowes : but they will soone lessen 
unles you haue an eye to Wyrehall, Tnce and other places.^ I heare 
y* 200 of y® best are now a driueing oner y^ Watter to Wyrehall 
A gentleman's house neare HoUiwell was fired, for that it had 
sould^^ in it that killed a man of yo''^ The widdow Hanmer's 
house neare Hollywell that did vs much p*judice is taken, fired, and 
all that refused Quarter viz : 12. put to y® sord 9 whereof were 
rested. (!) 

Brereton could not but be mortified at the admonition he 

' Despatch, April 26. 

2 The argument, ' if we leave them behind the enemy will come and take them,' 
was too often and fatally applied. 

' [This was the same officer who afterwards distinguished himself so greatly 
by the fatal defeat of the Marquess of Ormonde, and the raising of the siege of 
Dublin.] 

* He means that though they were seized for the public service they were in 
danger of being purloined by the soldiers. Guards were set upon all the fords 
on the Dee, and the thieves apprehended, 
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had received, when it was notorious, and he knew it, that in the 
West, Sir Eichard Grrenville, with all his personal vices, at this 
time kept his men under such discipline, that they dared neither 
to plunder, nor commit wrong, and received regular pay. The 
Committee with some difficulty procured money in London and 
sent a supply to the army in Cheshire. 

Rupert continued his course towards the north of Hereford- 
shire and gathered his force about Hereford and Leominster.^ 
All eyes were directed towards Salop and Cheshire ; and the 
secret correspondence of Brereton and the Shropshire committee 
betrays their mutual fears. The Royalists in Shrewsbury began 
to lift up their heads.^ Brereton applied to the Governor of 
Grloucester, who according to his ability was always ready to 
succour his friends, but of whom no more could now be reason- 
ably expected than that with his inferior strength he should at 
a safe distance watch the motions of this formidable enemy, or 
disturb his rear. This he was prepared to attempt, and would 
willingly have done more. In one of his midnight despatches 
to Cheshire he states his own means and view of the existing 
condition of their affairs. It is conceived in a somewhat more 
subdued tone than usual. 

Colonel Massey to Sir William Brereton. 

S''. I hane receined yo^' both of y« 7*^' & 11*^ p^sent and by both 
understand yo'' engadgm* at Chester. I hane had mnch to doe w*^ 
both the Princes Anneyes to preserne these parts (though mnch 
remote from me) from being fired and Plnndred and a new pro- 
testacon pnt vpon y® poore people of Herreford. As yet I hane 
receined noe assistance from any ^rte. And now y* y® Princes hane 
done their doe in these parts I have 340 horse to Joyne w*^ some 
240 I haue of mine owne. Bnt not yet come vp to mee. had it 
pleased God I had anie tymely reliefe I should not hane doubted to 
hane giuen the Parliam^ such an account of the same as might haue 
given you tyme to haue effected yo^' busines at Chester and all 
security in the same. But now S^. the Enemy hath recruted, and 
I plainely ^ceiue are intended againe for yo'' parts And therefore it 
will be needfall for you tymely to ^nide for them And to call for 
the Scotch Army back to yo^ assistance. I shall at this hower 

' [He had sent orders, April 2, for 1,000 recruits from North Wales to be 
brought to Hereford.] 

2 [Massey, writing to the Houses, Apr. 22, states that Shrewsbury was badly 
fortified and provided.] 
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write to y® Parliam* and S^ Tho. ffairefax of the same to provide for 
yo^ assistance, and if I may haue anie resonable strength I shall not 
be slack to interrupt their march. They march w*^ great Artilliary 
and (are) very stronng and (qn. around ?) Hereford. I wish 
Shrewsbury may be ^vided for them, and victualled before they 
come, and that the Welsh country be comanded to bring their pro- 
visions into their garrisons. I conceiue Prince Maurice will march 
towards you, and Prince Rupert will manadge and recrute the other 
Army now comanded by Coll Goereing who now is in Bath and 
gr ^m^ Waller in Sallisbury, y* I see Somersetsh : is y® Place of y* 
Armyes recruite As Monmoth and Herreford haue bine of this : 
All our bussiness is p^'vencon w*''^ God grant we may doe. S"". I 
wish I had that strength w^^ were meete for a march. Non should 
be more readie to serue you, then S'^. 

Yo'^ most affectionate and humble seruant, 

Edw: Massie. 
Gloucester: l'8*»' at 12 of 
y" clocke in y* night 
1645. 

As every commander who wanted reinforcement or supplies 
naturally magnified his own necessities and dwelt upon the 
importance of his exertions, Massey looked upon the transac- 
tions in which he was involved of sufficient consequence to 
justify his earnestness with the Committee of both Kingdoms ; 
and they might indeed be equally aware of the importance of 
affording him every encouragement in their power. But 
matters of paramount interest controlled their attention. The 
Self-denying Ordinance was in operation ; the Earl of Essex 
having now laid down his commission ; • and Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax being the chief of their new-modelled army. Its complete 
appointment superseded every other object. If with this army 
they could prevail, their work was done. However, the 
G-ovemor of Gloucester was not forgotten ; and as soon as he 
had obtained a reinforcement he followed on the track of the 
Royalists, and halted at Ledbury. Eupert, informed of this 
movement, retraced his steps, and marching with indefatigable 
alacrity at the head of a strong party during the whole of the 
night, surprised the parliamentarian scouts, and was by day- 
break (April 22) within half a mile of the town, when its 
occupiers were for the most part unprepared. 

Ledbury consists of a single principal street crossed by 

> [Brereton's command was continued nevertheless nominally for 40 days.] 
VOL. II. N 
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another shorter street at a right angle ; the former on the 
road from Grloucester to Hereford, the latter on the road from 
Worcester to Koss. High grounds arise on the eastward of the 
town beautifully clothed with woods : to the westward is a rich 
plain. The gardens, orchards and enclosures at the back of 
the houses presented no serious obstacle to Rupert's men, who 
pushed forward on either side behind the main street, to cut 
off the enemy's retreat at the other end towards Grloucester ; 
while the greater body charged such as stood their ground in 
that street, and after some resistance succeeded in expelling 
them from the place. This affair derived considerable import- 
ance from the reputation of the leaders ; and as it was one of 
the severest rubs that Massey had yet experienced, the Oxford 
account ^ came forth without delay, and made the most of the 
disaster. Triumphant, coarse and inflated as it is, it contains 
many graphic particulars that none but witnesses could have 
recorded ; and gives fair testimony to the personal bravery of 
either commander, as well as to the coolness and ability with 
which the retreat was conducted, 

'Twere endlesse to reckon what's printed at London, for then 
should we repeat all Master Massey's flying Victories, who on 
Taesday last was sent broken and bruised to Gloucester by his 
Highnesse Prince rupert. For Master Massey last weeke taking 
opportunity of the encrease of his horse by addition of a Convoy to 
Gloucester, drew out, and marched to Ledbury, (with intention as 
'tis conceived to fall on a new Garrison of his Majesties at Cannon 
Frome) where he staid, thinking to draw Prince Rwpert after him, 
and upon his Highnesse retreate to creepe againe towards Hereford^ 
to have gained time, and disturbe the Prince, but not to fight with 
him, though the man talkt high on purpose to revive his Forresters 
of Leane. But his Highnesse having intelligence of his quarters, 
numbers, and security (for Massey was then busy at a Court of 
Warre to hang up one of Prince Riiperfs souldiers) advanced 
presently, and came neare Ledbury on Tuesday morning last. At 
whose approach the Rebels horse drew to armes, having barricadoed 
the streets with Carts &c the Lord Astehfs foot were ordered to 
fall on first, and were seconded by Colonell Washington's and some 
others : their horse kept out his Highnesse foot a while ; but within 
halfe an houre the barricado was opened, and then the way was 
made for His Highnesse Horse to charge ; the first charge was 
committed to the Lord Loughborough with command, (if he could,) 

* Merc. Aul. Friday April 25. 
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to make a tliorougli charge, who (like himselfe) did it most gal- 
lantly, and that without any hurt to himselfe though shot five times 
through his cloathes and upon his armes ; ^ He was seconded from 
his HigJinesse severall wayes : so that Massies horse beaten out of 
the Towne (while the foot fell into the woods and enclosures) were 
persued up a very steepe hill which yet could not hinder the Rebells 
from galloping ; The pursuit was committed to Colonell Thomas 
Sandys, who after he had chased the Rebels 4 miles, came to a 
Village barricadoed by the E-ebells, though this also could not 
hinder the chase, which was continued through the Towne, or 
farther even up to the Rebells Grarrisons, the Rebells having gal- 
loped their horse into Lard, till they were able but to trot. There 
were killed in this Towne and persuit 120 Rebells (besides many 
hiding their wounds in the woods) more had beene slaine, but that 
his Highnesse rode up and downe, and commanded to give quarter, 
among the dead there ware one Major (conceived to be Kirle ^ who 
betrayed Monmouth) neare 400 prisoners, whereof 27 OjBficers, 
Majors, Captaines and Lieutenants, one of those is Major Backhouse ^ 
that betrayed his Majesty in the delivery up of Gloucester.; many 
hundreds of armes, all their baggage and affiunition, with Master 
Massie's owne Sumpter, and all this with the losse of 6 common 
Souldiers (but not one officer) onely Colonell Lingham is shot in 
the leg, and some few other gentlemen had hurts, whose names we 
yet have not. His Highnesse Horse did most gallantly, leaping 
hedge after hedge to come at the Rebells, so as the foot acknowledge 
themselves much indebted to the Horse for disengaging them at the 
barricade, and vow (when time serves) to make a faire requitall. 
Massey himselfe was observed to charge well in the fight, and to 
drive off" his foot in the Reare to make them run faster away. 
Which yet would not serve him, but that at last he was glad 
to slip off towards TewJceshury, and with 80 horse spur home to 
Gloucester. 

* [The next meeting of Loughborough and Massey, nearly 4 years afterwards, 
took place under strangely dissimilar circumstances, on the New Bridge at Eotter- 
dam. Each was an escaped prisoner : the CaA'alier from Windsor Castle, where 
he had lain since the surrender of Colchester : the Presbyterian from bondage 
under his former friends. Massey with characteristic frankness made himself 
known to his old enemy, reminding him of their last encounter. The Eoyalist, 
satisfied of his sincerity, conducted him to the presence of Charles II, at the Hague, 
by whom he was graciously received, for whom he imperilled his life at Upton 
Bridge, and whose restoration he promoted as zealously as he had resisted the 
authority of his royal father. — Massey's own father was a consistent Kojalist.] 

2 This certainly is incorrect. It is, however, traditional among the little that 
has been handed down respecting the Kyrles of Much Marcle, that one of them 
was slain in this encounter. 

8 He died of his wounds in Hereford. 

N 2 
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Tardier in producing his account of the aflfair, the Governor 
of Gloucester wrote apparently under some excitement. He 
would naturally endeavour to make the best of his case ; * and 
accordingly we find him, by way of counterpoise, alluding to his 
recent success in the Forest, and consoling himself that with 
regard to the Prince, he had fulfilled his object in having 
caused him to divert his march.^ The following despatch to 
the Speaker was read in the House of Commons on the Ist^ 
of Alay. 

Sir ; 

On Tuesday last the 21*^. of this instant Aprill, Prince Ruijert 
marching all that Night came the next Morning, Wednesday the 22. 
before Ludhury ; where I then was, but the Enemy intercepting 
8. Scouts, we had no Intelligence, till they were neere at hand. 
The Enemy advanced, and charged into the Towne npon ns ; and 
myselfe (with divers Gentlemen, viz. Major Harlow, Leivtenant 
Collonel Kerle, Major Bacchus^ Captaine Gifford, Captaine More, 
and Captaine Baily, with some others and some common Souldiers, 
with the assistance of 200. Musketiers ont of the Conntie forces) 
received them ; And so soone as we received the Alarme, we 
drew out upon them, and marching close up to them, fell on 
them, beat them to a retreat, and made it good against them, so 
long till my Foot might retreat a secure way to Glocester. After 
the foot, we marched off, and out of the Towne we had two or three 
hot Charges upon them, where we slew neere 40. of the Enemies 
men, and many of them that were killed were Officers, at which 
Charge (as it seemes) the Lord Hastings (with some others of quality 
were slaine. On our part wee had very few killed, not above 6. or 7. 

* [It is not improbable that an article in the Perfect Occurrences of May 3 may 
have been specially manufactured by an unscrupulous correspondent to extenuate 
the reverse. ' There came this day Letters from Collonel Massey, which certifie 
of a notable peece of good service performed by Major Harlow, Sir Eobert Har- 
lowes yonger Sonne. That Collonel Massey sent out Major Harlow (who is his 
Major, towards the Enemies quarters, on the Borders of Herefordshire, and he 
fell into their quarters near Rosse-bury, where he took 100 horse, 40 prisoners, 7 
Of&cors and 50 Armes.' The account is suspicious. Not even the activity of 
Massey was likely to have organised an offensive movement at such a juncture ; 
Harley had just been wounded ; and the name of Rosse-burj' — unless it may be 
recognised in Bury Hill, near Ross — is now unknown. — Massey is also stated to 
have burned the Abbey of Pershore about this time, to render it untenable by a 
hostile garrison {London Pos^;, March 29); but even this has been considered 
questionable.] 

2 [His representation of the affair had the effect of obtaining the thanks of 
the Parliament for his ' extraordinary valour and gallantry in this fight,' with a 
gratuity of 200^. and 1,000^. jpcr annum out of the King's revenue.] 
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But I was inforced myself to Charge in the head of all my troopes, 
to encourage all the Warwicke and Northativpton horse, I and my 
Officers herring the heate ot the Day. 

At length, intending to retreat to our place of advantage (some 
horse of those sent to me not standing to it, as they should have 
done) the Eneme got in amongst our Foot, but we redeemed that 
againe, and marched off into the field. 

The Enemy have sent ns a List of the Prisoners which they 
tooke from us : the number by their own List is 110. Prisoners, but 
above 80 of those were none of my men, only such Country people 
as they swept away with them in their retreat, that did never beare 
Armes, only they carried them away to cause them by mony, or 
making friends for exchange to redeeme themselves : my Major, 
Serjeant Major Bacchus is desperately wounded in the head, and 
was carried away Prisoner by the Enemy to Hereford. Major 
Harlow had a sleight wound in the Head, and an other in the Arme, 
but came bravely off; Captaine Baily, aud Captaine Foster, with 
some other common men of ours are taken Prisoners by them. I 
have sent for their freedome by exchange of some of those Prisoners 
I tooke from them, mauy of them being of quality, enow to redeeme 
them all if they were thrice as many. 

Prince Bupert sent me word by my Trumpeter that I sent, that 
in the fight he sought me out, but knew not till after, no more 
then I knew him. But it seemes we charged each other, and he 
shot my horse under me, and I did as much for him. At that 
Charge many Commanders of theirs fell. 

PHuce Rupert is (I heare) very much enraged to undertake so 
great and toilesome a march, and so much to misse his end. I had 
by God's blessing my intendment, and stopt his present march 
Northward, to God be the glory. ^ 

Prince E-upert's Army by the report of the Countrey, is noised 
about to be 6. or 7000 Horse and Foot : who are now upon their 
inarch againe towards Biidlow, and so, as I heare, intend for Salop^ 
if they bee not prevented againe, which must be by a more con- 
siderable strength then I have. 

The forces that were with mee, were in all about 5000 \_s{c'\ Foot, 
and 350 Horse, nor were these all with me at Lydhury, for my 
Guards were not come. 

The Enemy brag little of their getting, but lament much ; the 

* [Rupert's own version of the affair does not bear out Massey's impression ; 

while he comments upon it with soldierly generosity. — ' Massie was soundly beaten 

yesterday, his foot quite lost, and his horse beaten and pursued within six miles 

of [Gloucester]. He himself and some of his officers made a handsome retreat.' — 

Warburton, ii. 408.] 
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Names of the Comraanders and Officers that were slaine by us, I 
shall send yoa by the next. 

Your humble Servant, 

E. Masset. 

Aprill the 25. 1645. 

Postscript. 

Mij last Letter told you that Lydney house ivas fired and Sir John 
Winter ran aivay by the light of the flames, and for hast over ran 2 of 
his great Gunnes, one demy Culverin, one Saher, and three brases of 
Iron murderers, which he left behind at Lydney to do a curtesy. 

Sir John fired all the way he went, till our forces drove them to 
Chester (?), pursui^ig him over the bridge. 

It was fortunate for Ledbury that Massey's design of throw- 
ing up works around it upon a former occasion had been inter- 
rupted, and that it continued, what it seems ever to have been, 
an open rural town.^ Had it been capable of more obstinate 
defence ; had the force of the occupiers been greater, or less 
under the influence of surprise, those antique, richly timbered 
houses in which it abounded, whose frontages have won the 
attention of many a traveller, and were the pride of the in- 
habitants, would soon have perished in the blazing conflict. 
Most of them, as it is, have disappeared. One of the finest 
specimens, however, still remains, — the New House, at that time 
belonging to a family named Skinner, and now the possession 
and residence of John Biddulph, Esq. Here his Highness had 
his head-quarters ; a portrait of him recalls the fact of his 
having been an inmate ; and an apartment is entitled Prince 
Eupert's chamber to this day.^ 

* While the inhabitants of many towns might think themselves fortunate that 
their defences were well secured, it was a stroke of good policy in the authorities 
of Brecon that slighted their walls, and rendered it an open town, that no garrison 
might be tempted to shut itself up within their gates. 

2 The eminence called Wall Hills in the immediate neighbourhood belonging 
to John Martin, Esq. contains a large camp that has certainly been occupied since 
the invention of gunpowder ; for John Skipp, Esq. whom the writer of this note 
well remembers, the great-grandfather of the present possessor, felled an oak there 
in which was found embedded a cannon ball. 
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At this period of the history, the pen which had hitherto so dili- 
gently traced the ^progress of the conflict was filially laid aside: nor is 
there any indication of the mode in which a few unconnected and un- 
revised fragrnents would have been interwoven in the future na/rratiwe. 
They have, however, been as far as possible incorporated in the following 
attempt to contvnue a story which could not well be ' left half told.^ 
Where introduced as notes, such materials ivill be distinguished by the 
initials J. W. 
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CONTINUATION. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The royal army recruited — Charles leaves Oxford, and marches towards Chester — 
Grerrard's success in Wales — Brereton abandons the siege of Chester — Massey 
storms Evesham, and is succeeded at Gloucester by Morgan — Parliament 
decide upon attempting Oxford, and observing the movements of Charles — He 
carries Leicester by storm — Battle of Naseby — The King escapes to Hereford 
— Surrender of Stokesay Castle — Death of Sir W. Croft — Surrender of Caurs 
and Shrawardine — The King marches by Abergavenny to Raglan — His recep- 
tion by the Marquess of Worcester — The castle and its establishment de- 
scribed — Good example of Charles — Freedom of speech of the Marquess — 
Loyalty of the Vicar of Goodrich — Activity of the royal councils — Rupert at 
Raglan — The King meets him at the New Passage, but returns to Cardiif — 
Alternate successes of either party — Advance of the Scots into Herefordshire 
— Canon Frome taken by storm — Difficulties and activity of the King— Gla- 
morganshire men refractory — Glemham joins the King — Charles writes to 
Prince Rupert — His march over the mountains to Ludlow, and thence to Don- 
caster and Oxford — Siege of Hereford undertaken by the Scots ; its progress 
and termination on the arrival of the King. 

Aftee so mortifying a discomfiture, it was but natural that 
Massey should wish to persuade himself and others that he had 
at any rate succeeded in impeding Kupert's immediate march 
towards the North. But there was no foundation for the idea. 
The victor was not a man to be thus diverted from his purpose. 
He might be in no haste to move ; but his delay was more 
probably imputable to the indispensable process of recruiting. 
Shrewsbury, where the increasing boldness of the malignants 
had been the cause of much anxiety to the local committee, 
and Chester, invested but not as yet distressed, could wait his 
time. But it was essential that the royal forces should gather 
all possible strength for a campaign, the importance of which 
both parties understood, though Charles little anticipated that 
it would see the ruin of his power. The supply of men on the 
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borders of South Wales was not as yet exhausted ; and if, 
instead of offering themselves voluntarily, they required, in the 
language of the day, to be ' pressed,' they showed less reluctance 
than at a later period in responding to the demand. It was 
said that Lord Astley brought 3,000 pressed men out of 
Herefordshire to the King on his march towards Bridgnorth, 
an exaggerated estimate, probably, like many others of the 
kind, but sufficiently indicating the general success, as well as 
mode, of the enlistment. Charles left Oxford on this disastrous 
expedition in the bright days of spring (May 7), attended by 
his nephews who had joined him from Worcester three days 
previously : but it augured ill for his success that a division of 
his cavalry had already been defeated by Cromwell near Oxford, 
with the loss of the royal standard. The immediate purpose was 
the relief of Chester, which Brereton was closely beleaguering ; 
but the ultimate object, the recovery of York and the North. 
A preferable design might have been the previous crushing of 
Fairfax, whose new-modelled army was believed to be as yet in 
an inefficient state, and the reduction of the great stronghold 
of Taunton, defended with the utmost tenacity by Blake, the 
fiiture champion of England on tbe high seas. But we are 
not to judge of counsels by events; and personal feeling in- 
clined the balance. Eupert, whose influence had been greatly 
strengthened by his recent promotion to be Lieutenant-General 
under the Prince of Wales, and by the removal of the King's 
wiser councillors to attend his son in the West, was naturally 
anxious to wipe out the blot of Marston Moor : the northern 
horse, a numerous and important body, were equally desirous of 
rescuing their own country from the Scotch intruders now 
besieging Pontefract Castle : and Groring, who had recently 
achieved some minor successes, eagerly coveted undivided 
command in the West. And thus the current of the war was 
directed northward. There was less anxiety at present on the 
score of Wales, for Grerrard had vigorously executed his share 
of the campaign. In the earlier part of April, at the head of 
3,000 troops, a portion of whom were Maurice's soldiers, 
together with ' pressed men ' of the country, he had forced 
Laughame to abandon with loss the siege of Castle Emlyn, to 
quit, after burning it, the castle of Cardigan, and to withdraw 
from Haverford West to Pembroke, which post alone, with 
Tenby, the parliamentary commander was able with difficulty to 
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maintain. All Wales, he said, was nearly at the King's mercy ; 
and the severity of the pressure brought to bear upon him may 
be estimated from his almost desponding application to one so 
distant and so fully engaged as Brereton, who had already more 
on his hands than he knew how to deal with. In the mean 
time Charles, passing in rapid march through Evesham* and 
Worcester, where the Earl of Leven's alarmed informant over- 
estimated his strength as at least 12,000,^ quartered his troops 
on the 13th around Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Stour- 
bridge. The next day Hawkesley House near Bromsgrove was 
surrendered to the King in person. On the 1 6th he slept at 
Lord Ward's house near Dudley. As soon as he reached 
Newport (which he left for Drayton and Whitchurch on the 
20th) the siege of Chester was raised, and the whole country, 
with the exception of a few garrisons, abandoned to him ; so 
that hitherto his expedition had been a complete success. No 
reason has been given why Shrewsbury, a place of such military 
importance, and lying so near his line of march, should have 
been passed by unnoticed. Possibly Charles might call to 
mind the disastrous consequences of his delay at Gloucester, 
and might be anxious to lose no time in his northward march.^ 
Thus far the parliamentary commanders had attempted no 
opposition. The indefatigable Massey had indeed rallied 
rapidly from his late defeat, and on May 26, within five weeks 
after his discomfitm-e, had fully retrieved that misfortune by 
a brilliant success at Evesham. That town, through which the 

^ Here he was joined by Sir William Vaughan, who had left Shrawardine ' w"* 
his Coach and 6 horses, his wife & other weomen all w**^ their Portmanteals fur- 
nished for a longe march ; ' worsting some Salop horse near Wenlock on his way. 

" The exact amount is known from a letter from Charles to his Queen, dated 
Droitwich, May 12, to have been • above 6,500 foot & 3,500 Horse.' At the 
rendezvous at Stow-in-the-Wold it had been 6,000 foot and at least 6,000 horse, 
but Goring subsequently drew oflF his cavalry (the best in the army) for service in 
the West. Warburton, who does not notice this defalcation, raises them to nearly 
20,000 atNaseby, though Clarendon makes them only 7,400, and Symonds gives a 
very careful estimate before the storming of Leicester, of 5,520 horse including 
1,200 who had just joined from Newark. It were to be wished that this were a 
solitary instance of inaccuracy in the spirited and eloquent author of Prince Ru- 
pert and the Cavaliers, but the haste with which he wrote is often apparent; and 
his abstract of the Rupert Correspondence, otherwise so valuable, contains many 
serious errors, especially in proper names. 

8 A supposition recorded by Baxter, that he had been kept all this time in 
ignorance of its loss, is simply inconceivable. This is in accordance with the 
opinion of Blakeway and Owen, as to the occasional carelessness of that writer. 
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King had passed but a few days before, was the key of the 
important communication between Worcester and Oxford, and 
had been strongly occupied accordingly with 300 men. But 
Massey, having at length received reinforcements from London 
and Warwick, assaulted and carried it after a gallant but 
ineffectual resistance, killing or taking prisoners the whole 
garrison. This was his last act as Governor of Gloucester, 
where he had inflicted such irreparable damage upon the royal 
cause. As Major-General under Fairfax in the West, his 
course was still marked by activity and vigour ; but we shall 
have no further occasion to notice him for the present, and 
shall only observe that he lived, like many others, to change 
the opinions in which he had appeared so inflexible, and to 
become as zealous a supporter of Charles II. as he had once 
been an antagonist of his father.^ He was succeeded in the 
command of Gloucester by Colonel Thomas Morgan, a diminutive, 
fiery, resolute Welshman, as brave as his predecessor, and like 
him an ultimate promoter of monarchical government. We 
shall hear of him again after a season. 

Evesham was a great loss to the King : but he could not 
look back. Pontefract was to be rescued and York to be won. 
The pressure upon Brereton began to be heavy. He and the 
local committees were in great and well-founded alarm, and 
their despatches and correspondence give a lively and in- 
teresting picture of watchful anxiety. By no means, however, 
of irresolution. Brereton faced his difficulties with all the 
ability of a cool and vigorous officer. The parliamentary 
commanders always secured the best intelligence, and Brereton 
made diligent use of it, and acted with rapidity and decision. 
He strengthened the defences of Nantwich,^ and maintained a 
steady hold on the advancing works round Chester, till the 
rapid approach of the enemy so endangered his position that 
a part of his foot on the Welsh side of the Dee had to ford that 
river three miles above the city up to the middle in water, and 
then to march twenty miles to Nantwich before the close of 
a weary day, or else that important garrison, and with it the 

^ For a detailed account of his curious adventures and escapes see the Intro- 
duction to Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis, by the original author of the present work. 

2 A very able and characteristic letter to the authorities there is given in 
Appendix XXII. 
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whole country, would bave been lost.^ Again and again in 
view of this contingency Brereton had entreated the Scots, who 
had withdrawn some assistance they had sent him on Kupert's 
previous approach, to come to the rescue ; he was unable to 
make good the fords and passes ; but still they hesitated till 
Lord Fairfax wrote at last from York that they would advance 
wherever they were required* The King, however, was satisfied 
with the relief of Chester, and though he slackened his march, 
did not alter its northward direction. 

The Committee in London, as soon as they divined his 
intentions, became very apprehensive for their scattered forces, 
and wrote on May 10 to Brereton to press a speedy junction 
with Lord Fairfax. Brereton on the other hand (May 20) had 
earnestly urged the co-operation of Cromwell, who had in the 
early part of May collected nearly 7,000 horse and foot at 
Woodstock : in which neighbourhood, while the King was still 
at Oxford, some of his troopers had been routed by the cavalry 
of Groring. And thus, in Brereton's opinion, the royal army, 
which he rated at 7,000 or 8,000 men, would be effectually 
caught and crushed. But the Parliament entertained a dif- 
ferent design. Oxford was the very heart of loyalist England, 
and a heavy blow struck there in the King's absence would tell 
with overpowering effect. Sir Thomas Fairfax was therefore 
instructed to bring up his new-modelled army from Newbury, 
and Cromwell, with a command prolonged in the teeth of the 
Self-denying Ordinance,^ was recalled on May 19 with 1,000 
horse and 4,000 foot from Coventry to Kenilworth ' upon im- 
portant service.' The rebels were in sight of the University on 
May 21. Eight days afterwards a 91b. bullet, falling against 
the wall on the north side of the Hall of Christchurch, gave 
warning of the coming storm, and it was expected that that 
seat of tranquil study and ' retired leisure ' would shortly be 
encompassed with a girdle of steel and fire. But it was essen- 
tial that the royal army should not be unwatched, or if necessary 
unchecked. The Scots under Leven and Lesley, who were said 

' About this time he sent to the Committee in London a copy of a letter 
'found in Captaine Bownes pockett who was this afternoone [May 20,] brought 
prisoner to Namptwich , . . . the originall being soe beeblooded oner that it is 
not fitt to be presented to your view.' 

2 It is but fair, however, to state, that the same dispensation had, according to 
Whitelocke, been granted to Brereton, Middleton, and Sir John Price, for forty 
days, as afterwards to Sir S. Luke. — Yet Baxter limits it to Cromwell. 
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to number no less than 21,000, were to block his way to his 
friends at Newark. Lord Fairfax ordered a rendezvous of all 
the men that could be spared from garrison-duty in Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and Staffordshire on Barlow Moor in the former of 
these counties on May 22, whither Brereton led all his dis- 
posable force ; and Vermuyden with four other colonels of 
horse held a powerful division of about 3,000 cavalry and 
dragoons, a part of Cromwell's corps, in observation at Derby. 
It was a masterly combination, and placed the King in a 
critical position. He could have little hope of forcing his 
way along the valley of the Trent, while the Scotch were 
understood to be so heavily massed in his front, and Lord 
Fairfax hung on his flank. A move towards Chester would 
insulate him more from Oxford. A retreat towards Worcester, 
which was suggested, would have facilitated a junction with 
Grerrard and his 2,000 men coming from Wales : but this 
would have been an abandonment of Eupert's design for the 
North : and he was the master-spirit of the campaign. The 
fact seems to have been that the King's offensive movement 
was undertaken without sufficient strength to carry it well 
through. He should, as Clarendon suggests, have first crushed 
the rebels in the West, and so increased his disposable force for 
his northern campaign. But Rupert was not the man to wait ; 
he was galled with the mortifying recollection of Marston 
Moor ; and he was as yet unaware of the withdrawal of his old 
enemies the Scots into Westmoreland. At this juncture, how- 
ever, came the unwelcome tidings about Oxford ; and though 
there was at present no cause for anxiety, yet the apprehensions 
of the ladies and the unwarlike part of the King's adherents 
there brought disquiet to head-quarters, and gave a temporary 
predominance to Digby and the Court party over the more 
soldierly advice of Eupert. And thus it ever was with the 
royal coimcils, where faction and intrigue often served the 
enemies' cause more effectually than the sword in open field. 

The relief of Oxford was considered essential. It might, 
however, be effected by an indirect operation. Leicester, a 
large and important place, held for the Parliament by a strong 
garrison under Sir Eobert Pye, lay near the royal quarters. It 
was assaulted and carried on June 1, after the stubborn resist- 
ance of a whole bloody and awful night ; and a less merciful 
man than Charles might have regretted the ensuing scene of 
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barbarous violence and ruthless spoliation.^ In a soldier's eye, 
however, it was a brilliant achievement : it struck terror, and 
all but despondency, into the heart of the Parliament ; and the 
King had never been so sanguine of success. Little did he 
imagine that he was treading the very verge of ruin. The 
blockade of Oxford — it had never amounted to a siege — was 
raised at once ; Fairfax received orders from the Committee of 
both Kingdoms to move eastward for the defence of the Associ- 
ated Counties, which had always given them consistent and 
valuable support; Cromwell was despatched for the especial 
security of the Isle of Ely ; and the King, having sent a convoy 
from Daventry to Oxford, renewed the northward march, so 
warmly urged by Rupert and the discontented and lialf-mutinous 
cavalry under Langdale, till Fairfax, joined by Cromwell but 
the night before, and quickened by an intercepted despatch 
from Goring ^ begging the King to wait for his arrival, pressed 
so closely on the rear of Charles, that, after some characteristic 
indecision, he turned to meet his enemy on the field of Naseby.^ 
We shall not enter into the well-known details of that stern 
long struggle. The day was on both sides stoutly and gallantly 
contested ; and under steadier leading on the Royalist side it 
might have had a different termination. The northern horse, 
according to Brereton's foreboding, failed, even as they deserved,'* 
in the hour of trial ; yet it was not so much their repulse as the 
headlong recklessness of Rupert that threw away the chance of 
success : and the setting sun beheld 4,500 royal foot prisoners, 

^ This, however, as far as plunder was concerned, was in conformity with the 
usage of war, when a place had been carried by assault. 

2 It should be mentioned to the credit of Fairfax, that he was unwilling to 
open a letter to his Sovereign till his delicate feeling was overborne by the rougher 
and less scrupulous nature of Cromwell. The loss of this despatch, confided to 
one who was really a rebel spy, may have decided the fate of the kingdom. Two 
remarkable instances of momentous results following on the interception of corre- 
spondence may be readily pointed out, — the total overthrow of Hasdrubal, and the 
discomfiture of the plans of Napoleon before the capture of Paris in 1814. — Alison, 
xi. 329. 

^ It was fought June 14th. 

■• See p. 141. Yet it ought in justice to be stated, not to extenuate their 
crimes, but to throw light upon the true character of this war, that atrocities of a 
scarcely less barbarous nature had not long before been proved against the parlia- 
mentary soldiers in the friendly counties of Sussex and Buckingham. — Whiteloc/ce, . 
Jan. and Feb. 1644: who says, 'some of the officers grew unsufferably dissolute 
and insolent ; and their soldiers followed the example of their commanders, so 
that it was found high time to make a reformation among them.' 
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and the horsemen, lately so formidable, scattered over the whole 
face of the country in headlong flight and confusion.^ 

That field, so deeply dyed with English blood poured out 
by English hands, and heaped with the mangled corpses of 
those who should have loved as brethren, will ever be memorable 
in the nation's history as the scene of the decisive struggle 
between arbitrary misgovernment and unconstitutional resist- 
ance. Its immediate political effects continued for many long 
years, and its remoter consequences are extending through all 
successive time, even to this day. He would be blind indeed 
who would not recognize in so impressive an event the Provi- 
dence of the Great Euler of nations; yet it would be neither 
fair nor wise to represent it as an unmingled triumph of 
religious principle. The balance between the two parties in 
this respect cannot be drawn here ; yet it may be well to 
recollect that, before the sword was unsheathed, morning 
prayers had been offered up at the head of the royal army ; 
and however indefensible may have been the general conduct of 
the Cavaliers, the Eoundhead laurels bore many an ignoble 
blemish. The intoxicated condition of their recruits a little 
previously, as well as the cowardice in the field of what were 
especially termed ' the preaching and praying regiments,' have 
been attested by an unimpeachable witness, their own Scout- 
Master-General ; ^ and abominable and unpardonable as were 

^ [The wretched state of the country after a defeat on either side may be 
imagined. Lurchers and stragglers in a starving condition, houseless, desperate, 
and ready to lay their hands upon any sustenance, and upon opposition to take 
away life. The country became exasperated after a battle. In a village between 
Ashby and Leicester, (Kavenstone) where the writer sometime resided, was a 
tradition that after the battle of Naseby a miserable exhausted straggler, early in 
the morning, seeing the door of a farmhouse open, entered and stole a loaf of 
bread. The stout maid servant, who was up and busied in washing, having observed 
him as he withdrew, followed him, and with the 'mundle' used to stir the linen in 
the furnace, struck him down, and slew him upon a dunghill in the yard. — J. W.'] 
Mr. Hunt, the parson of Kibworth, being accused to the committee for sequestra- 
tion at Leicester, of having ridden in company with the King's forces in their 
flight, defended himself on the ground that he could not avoid it. Lieut.-Col. 
Dalbeir's soldiers quartered at Kibworth were the most unruliest of all the 
Pari" Soldiers quartered in Leicestershire— At Whitsuntide they . . . had 
threatened Mr Hunt they would not leave him worth a groat. On the day of the 
battle of Naseby about 2 or 3 o'clock he mounted his horse & rode towards 
Leicester. — The king's forces were then so scattered that they rode up and down 
the country about Kibworth, so that a man could ride no way, but he must needs 
ride in their company. — 8.P. 1. xxxii. 265. 

2 Sir Samuel Luke, in his Letter-book. ' I thinke these new modelles kneads all 
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the excesses and the profaneness of the Cavaliers, they laid no 
claim to be the ' Godly Party ' while their swords were stained 
with woman's blood. This was no slanderous accusation against 
the Puritan soldiers ; many such no doubt there were, but here 
their own historian ^ glories in the mutilation and even massacre 
of hundreds of defenceless females after all resistance was over 
— a worse than heathen barbarity, more revolting even than 
that fearful sight 

The blood of men in quiet fields, 

And sprinkled on the sheaves of peace. 

But let us turn from these dark scenes. The King, who 
had exposed himself fearlessly, was not to fall that day. Reserved 
for a sadder yet a nobler fate, he escaped among the crowd of 
fugitives, ' pale and distracted, like a hopeless man, from the 
horrors and confusions of a lost battle, on which all his hopes 
did stand.' ^ He sought in his distress the gate of Leicester, 
from which he had so recently issued in triumph, and continued 
his flight towards a country where he was sure of a loyal recep- 
tion — the border of South Wales. Clarendon is of opinion that 
this was an error, and that he ought rather to have put himself 
at the head of his yet unbroken and not inconsiderable forces 
in the West. But the mistake, if such it was, was not matter 
of wonder. That quarter of his dominions was very far away, 
and difficult to reach. Chester might have invited him from 
its comparative nearness ; but it would be hardly safe while 
Brereton held Nantwich in force, and Venables at Tarvin was 
strong enough to disperse one of Byron's foraging parties but 
a short time before. The counties of Hereford and Monmouth 
still offered an asylum ; especially the noble owner of Eaglan as 
well as the Grovernor of Hereford continued to maintain the 
King's authority in their respective districts : and thither in the 

their doe (dough) with ale, for I never saw soe many druncke in my life, in soe 
short a tyme (June 10) .... I heare severall officers have peticoned the General!, 
y' they may have liberty to leave the Army, they being not able to live with the 
ungodly crew, they are growne soe wild since they came neare the enemy y* our 
devout Xtians cannot abide them. The greate Officers, soe farr as I can heare 
pay noe Q," : nor the Horse. The foofe officers pay well & drinke well.' 

1 Vicars, who speaks in one place of about 1 00 slain on the ground, and many 
others cut and slashed ; in another place, of between 300 and 400 slain. — Burning 
Bush, 164. 

2 Jeremy Taylor, his own chaplain, who has been supposed to allude to Naseby 
in these words. 
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hour of sad perplexity he took his way. In fact, he had little 
time for reflection : so hasty was his joui'ney that he stayed 
nowhere for more than a night till he reached the Angel Inn 
at Bewdley, where he slept twice, and on June 19, after tra- 
versing very bad ways, and dining at Bromyard, he arrived at 
Hereford. 1 There he remained twelve days; during which 
Eupert was despatched to secure the most important city of 
Bristol ; and Maurice went to Worcester, where he was ill for 
some time. 

And here we must for the present leave him in comparative 
safety, and go back to relate a grievous loss that he had sustained 
a little before the battle of Naseby. This was the death of his 
faithful adherent Sir William Croft, than whom no man in 
Herefordshire had upheld his cause with greater resolution or 
consistency. It happened in the following way : — A little before 
reaching the Craven Arms Station, the traveller on the railway 
from Hereford to Shrewsbury will pass at a short distance on 
the right a grey and antiquated tower, which, together with a 
large banqueting hall and gateway and other dependencies, con- 
stitutes the castle of Stofcesay, then and till recently possessed 
by the noble family of Craven. This building, still especially 
noticeable from its picturesque aspect and carefid preservation, 
was at the date of our narrative of sufficient strength to be an 
object of importance to either party, and had been garrisoned 
by its owner for the King in 1642; it had however changed 
hands, and had just been occupied by a Parliamentarian detach- 

^ [It was a day of great Joy to Charles when on his return from Spain he 
entered London amidst the acclamations and happy countenances of its inhabit- 
anis. A day of triumph and glory it was when he rode through the city of 
Edinburgh to be crowned amidst the plaudits of his rejoicing subjects. But still 
more welcome to his heart in the hour of his calamity we may conjecture would 
be the shouts that greeted him in the city of Hereford, though but a little one, and 
a remote; welcome as the greeting of a few friends is acceptable tenfold to the 
man who is overwhelmed by a host of enemies. The effect that it had upon his 
spirits is evident from his letter to the Earl of Glamorgan, dated June 23 : — ' As 
my selfe is nowais dishartned by our late misfortime so nether this Country, for I 
could not haue expected more from them, then they have now freely undertaken, 
though I had come hither absolute Victorius, w'''' makes me hope well of the 
nighboring Sheeres ; so that (by the grace of Grod) I hope shortly to rccoaer my 
late losse, with aduantage, if such su-^cours come to me, from that Kingdome, w"' 
I have reason to expect.'— .VS'-S'. Ilarl. 6988, 68.— J". W,^ Nevertheless, he had 
grave misgivings, though he might feel a transient gratification in his people's 
loj'alty ; for on the same day he wrote a private letter to his son, as we shall 
see, in a very different strain. 
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ment of 500 foot and 300 horse, wlio had been sent out from 
Shrewsbury with the intention of planting garrisons so as to 
straiten Ludlow on that side. They had found Holgate Castle 
too much dismantled for occupation ; but having repaired that 
of Broncroft, and committed it to the care of the Lord Calvine, 
a Scottish nobleman, on the following day they summoned Stoke- 
say, which after a first refusal, was yielded up by the Governor, 
Captain Dam-et,^ in view of an impending storm. Wood- 
house, the Governor of Ludlow, foreseeing the disadvantage that 
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must result to his command,^ assembled a force from all the 
gaiTisons within twenty miles, Monmouth, Hereford, Worcester, 
Hartlebury, and others, making up in all 1,500 or 2,000 men, 
and marched by Broncroft, which the Roundheads abandoned, 
to Stokesay. In this neighbom'hood they encountered the 
enemy, who were waiting at Wistanstow for reinforcements, and 
after an hoiu's fighting were entirely defeated, with a loss of 
nearly 100 killed and more than 60 officers and 300 soldiers 
captured, as well as all the ordnance and baggage. Walker 

' Danet, Si/monds. Probably one of tlio Dfiunetts of Bosbury. 
2 This is substantially taken from Vicars; but, as usual, can only be accepted 
in the absence of better information. 
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ascribes tlie overthi-ow to disagreement among the commanders, 
which is not improbable, as Woodhouse, Lunsford, Sandys, and 
Scudamore were jail there, with ' most of the Gallantry of Here- 
fordshire.' The two first of these escaped with difficulty, 
Woodhouse without his horse : but the loss which threw the 
rest into insignificance was that already mentioned — in the 
words of Vicars, ' Sir William Crofts the best head-piece, and 
activestman in that County was slain on the place.' * Tradition 
tells us that the men of Luston whom he had led to the fight 
basely abandoned him in the hour of danger ; and their descen- 
dants were long taunted with their cowardice tlirough successive 
generations.^ Thus perished, in his 52nd year, one of Charles's 
most faithful friends. Faithful, and wise, and brave, ' ce vilain 
champ de bataille n'etait pas digne de lui.' ^ But he died a 
soldier s death. 

He did not, however, like so many other gallant men, ' fall 
in the cloud of war, and die unsung.' How affectionately his 

' In this however Vicars must be wrong. The tradition of the neighbourhood, 
not yet extinct, points out a spot in the boundary of Croft Park called ' Sir Wil- 
liam's Wicket,' where he was shot by one or two pursuers ; some say, as he was 
gettiog over the park wall ; and a very large old tree called ' Sir William's Ash,' 
3 or 4 yards off, was blown down only a few years ago. The keenness of the pur- 
suit may be estimated from the fact that this wicket must be nearly 10 miles in a 
straight line from the field of battle. Various sites have been assigned for the 
latter : Eyton, where fragments of ancient armour are said to have been frequently 
turned up, and Orleton Common ; but both are on the wrong side of Ludlow. 
Hopton Castle is mentioned in the epitaph ; but Vicars's statement, which is also 
that of Symonds and at least 5 of the journals, is established by the entry of 
burial in the register of Croft, where it runs ' near Stoke Say Castle,' According 
to Mrs. S. Acton's information, 3 skeletons have been found at Whettleton close 
toStokesay, and 2 more under the neighbouring Norton Camp. The register also 
fixes the day of the battle, which has sometimes been given on the 9th. Sir 
William was buried on the 11th. No portrait of this remarkable man is known 
to exist; but the following is a copy of his signature. 




2 This was originally stated in his epitaph, subsequently unjustifiably altered. 
5 The touching lament of a French prisoner over his Colonel lying slain in 
some petty action in the Peninsular War. 

o 2 
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memory was cherished well appears in the honest though rugged 
lines of the ' Cotswold Muse,' written after the surprise of 
Hereford, and addressed to the royalist Colonel Wroughton, 
who was made prisoner in the action : — 

. . . Perish may the place, perish tbe day, 
When soher Croft came to so mad a fray. 
Name me not subtle Birch or Morgan. There 
When Croft was slain, they conqner'd Herefordshire. 
There was more wit and valour in that one, 
And one more pris'ner, than in all that run, 
Tou were preserved a prisoner, to tell 
How sadly Croffc, yet honourably fell.^ 

This inauspicious fight took place on the 8th of June.. The 
victors returned in triumph to Shrewsbury, and on the 
14th marched out on a fresh expedition against Sir Henry 
F. Thynne's strong castle of Caurs,^ standing upon a rock that 
defied the miner's skill, and after a short siege compelled it 
to surrender (June 23). A party from Chester, intending its 
relief, were surprised and routed by Venables the Grovernor 
of Tarvin, and Sir John Powell, formerly High Sheriff of 
Cheshire, made prisoner ; towards the 22nd of June a Eoyalist 
force was dispersed near Kidderminster by Col. Jones ; and 
about July 10 the Castle of Shrawardine was surrendered, after 
a brief resistance, to Col. Mackworth, on his way from the 
capture of Caurs to the investment of High Ercall. These 
minor successes were all in keeping with the present turn of 
affairs. 

But we must now look back to Hereford,^ where Charles no 
doubt was grieving for the loss of his devoted adherent ; for 
it was not from him that his son inherited his heartless inefrati- 



' Of all the gentry of any note in Herefordshire Sir W. Croft is the only one 
we find recorded to have perished in the field of battle. No reward was conferred 
after the Restoration upon a family which had sufifored in every way for its loyalty, 
except the Bishopric of Hereford for Sir William's brother, who was already Dean, 
and a baronetcy for the Bishop's son. — Croft Castle was demolished by the Royal- 
ists, lest it should shelter a hostile garrison ; and the estates, which had descended 
from father to son for more than 700 years, were obliged to be sold in consequence 
of sacrifices, for which a peerage would have been but an appropriate reward. 

2 This name, spelt in various ways, probably represents the Welsh ' Cors,' a 
fen. How heavily tlie owner suifered may be seen in Appendix XVIII. 

3 Tly3 royal troop was quartered at Brinsop, and afterwards at Pembridge. 
Langdale had been sent to Leominster, 
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tude ; and where he was endeavouring to put life into the country's 
loyalty. How little he deceived himself as to the dark import 
of his overthrow is evident from a striking letter which he 
wrote on June 23, without the knowledge of his council, to 
the Prince of Wales, anticipating the possibility of his own cap- 
ture, and commanding his son in the most stringent terms, and 
upon his blessing, to entertain no dishonourable or derogatory 
conditions, though it were for the saving of his father'* life. But, 
hiding even from his friends the sad misgivings of a sinking 
heart, he set about the unpromising and all but impossible 
reparation of his heavy discomfiture. Money and men must 
be procured ; and he must apply for them to an exhausted 
and suffering country. It is asserted ^ that on June 28, he was 
present at a meeting convened in a meadow near the city, by 
the road to Kingsland, where he asked for a supply of recruits, 
but the gathering was scanty, and 300 of his pressed men ran 
away to Grloucester.^ At any rate a warrant of his, dated two 
days afterwards at Hereford, exhibits dissatisfaction with the 
neighbouring gentry who had never raised regiments for which 
they had accepted commissions, and with the neglect of 
Eupert's Protestation, which was now enjoined afresh. He was 
believed, however, to have obtained a contribution of 5,000Z.^ 
On June 30 his horse-guard was sent to Grosmont in Mon- 
mouthshire, and the following day he took his departure for 
Abergavenny, dining at a yeoman's house called Campston, 
in a remote wild country near Grrosmont. Here his zealous 
adherent Henry Lingen received the honour of knighthood 
before returning with Barnabas Scudamore and the gentry of 

' The statements of the contemporary journals are frequently vague as ta 
dates, and either from carelessness, misinformation, or that ' excellent art of 
lying,' Trhich Nedham ascribes to the royalist writers, but which he well under- 
stood himself, unworthy of confidence: yet, in many instances, no other guides 
are to be had; and we can take only what we can find, but' with a broad margin 
of allowance. In our subsequent narrative, however, the Iter Carolimcm of the 
King's faithful attendant Manley, and the Diaries of Symonds and Slingsby fur- 
nish perfectly dependable materials ; and it is needless to say that if letters, war- 
rants, and orders were always at hand, the hearsay and prejudiced assertions of 
party writers ought to be altogether disregarded as far as facts are concerned. 

" For the mode of procedure, and the state of affairs in this and other respects, 
see Appendix XXIII. 

3 Walker says that Gerrard brought him here above 2,000 men out of Wales, 
for whom the King would not previously wait. Most of these were stationed by 
Rupert at Bristol and Bridgwater. 
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Herefordshire. The royal guards were sent to quarters at 
Tre'rgaer,^ Bryngwyn, Bettws, and Clytha, villages not far 
from EagiaD, and Charles continued his route to Abergavenny 
that night.^ Here he was met by the Commissioners for South 
Wales, the leaders of that country in wealth and position, 
who had already furnished him witli many good soldiers, and 
lost their treasure, as well as many a cherished relative, in 
his cause. They professed loyalty as devoted as ever, and, as 
Walker says, ' promised mountains,' undertaking speedily to 
raise a numerous body of infantry ; but either from the depression 
resulting from continued ill success, or from resentment and 
disgust at the haughtiness and severity of the uncom'teous 
Gerrard, a man peculiarly unsuited to deal with Cambrian 
feelings, and who had been, as Clarendon expresses it, ' a pas- 
sionate and unskilful manager of the afifections of the people,' 
the disappointed Monarch waited in vain for their accomplish- 
ment. Hence, too, he despatched a remonstrance to the gentry 
of Herefordshire, complaining of the deficiency of recruits for 
his life-guard, and requiring the immediate execution of the 
principal deserters, of whom there were very many ; the service 
had evidently ceased to be popular, and was looked upon as a 
burden, to be evaded if possible. 

His wanderings were, however, coming for the present to a 
close.^ It was on the evening of the 3rd of July, a long 



' Kow spelt Tregaer, but Symonds seems in his Treargaire to have preserved 
an older form. 

2 [Before he quitted Campston the Monarch borrowed a sum of money of his 
host, for which he gave him a written acknowledgment under his sign manual. 
This memorandum the family of Prichard long proudly preserved from father to 
son, and considered to a very late period that they thereby possessed an unpaid 
claim upon the State, Campston afterwards passed into the possession of the 
Scudamores of Kentchurch. When the last proprietor of the estate showed the 
receipt to John Scudamore, Esq. of Kentchurch, the grandfather of the late Col. 
Scudamore, he is said to have been much astonished when his better-informed 
neighbour told him that it was nothing worth. — J. W^.]. Another memorial of 
the King's visit was a wooden snuff-box, on which were carved the royal arms. 
This interesting relic is now in the possession of the Rev. T. 0. Tudor, Vicar of 
Tarrant Hinton, Dorsetshire. 

^ The Perfect Occurrences, after bringing him to Raglan on June 30, removes 
hira at the head of his army the next day to Hereford, and on July 3 to Ludlow, 
where finding a cool reception he orders a strict assessment, of which a professed 
copy is given. All, it need not be said, mere fabrication. The statements as to 
his movements in the Kingdonis WceJih/ Intelligencer and the Perfect Diurnall are 
also demonstrably untrue. The editors may have been deceived in many in- 
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summer's evenicg, that the King with his train arrived before 
the noble castle of Raglan. His approach could not have ])een 
unexpected. Fancy may well be allowed to depict the circum- 
stances of this scene. The drawbridge was let down, the port- 
cullis raised, and the King entered with his guards and their 
attendants. The garrison under arms were drawn up to receive 
him, and the court and every window was crowded with the- 
inmates and females of the castle. There was one absent,^ but 
his wife was present, and store of ladies. All eyes were bent 
upon the august person of the Monarch and his noble train of 
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Cavaliers. It must have been a moment of special interest, 
when the aged Marquess, according to custom, delivered up the 
keys of the fortress, and as they were restored to him remarked, 
' I beseech your Majesty to keep them if you please, for they 
are in a good hand ; but I am afraid ere it be long, I shall be 

stances ; but the abandoned and shameless venality of some of these papers is 
curiously brought to light by Mrs. Hutchinson, Memoirs, 107. 

^ The Earl of Glamorgan, who was then in Ireland on a special mission to the 
Roman Catholic rebels ; — a transaction, the explanation or extenuation of which 
has been a source of greater difficulty to royalist historians than any other es'ent 
of this reign. 
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forced to deliver them into the hands of those who will spoil the 
compliment.' This was the first time that the King had visited 
the place. He admired its stately towers, and particularly its 
noble western terrace and the view from it, while in the park 
the magnificent trees tinged with the setting sun must have 
rendered the prospect lovely : but the banners that waved over 
these towers, and the sights and sounds of war, reminded him 
of his condition wherever he went. From the Marquess's tpeech 
on the redelivery of the keys it is evident he could not altogether 
avoid a shade of gloomy anticipation : possibly he could not 
forget, if he did not altogether believe, the ancient presage that 
was attached to his stronghold. From the days of Merlin the 
Welsh have been addicted to prophecy, and there ran an ancient 
saying in the original tongue among the people in those times, 
which one who heard it there ^ has recorded : — 

Pyn ddel y brenin i Kaglan, yna bytt duedd y Cymre. 

Woe be to the Welshmen when the King comes to Raglan. 

Hence some were thoug-htful, and none could accuse his com- 
panion of unnecessary timidity among so many reasonable 
forebodings of evil. The Marquess, judicious as he was, tho- 
roughly sensible of the aspect of affairs, and prepared to meet 
the worst- seems to have tried to draw the King to recreation 
from his sorrows. At least he might think it his duty to receive 
liim with the best entertainment in his power, and that it was 
no more than consistent with his honour and dignity and the 
established usages of the place to abate none of the festivity 
or munificence which belonged to his mansion, and were never 
denied in the entertainment of a less noble stranger. He had 
now a King within his walls. 

The castle rang with minstrelsy and merriment. But 
amidst these banquets the King's situation all but realised the 
imaginative tale of antiquity. There he sat amidst the festive 
gathering, the sword as of Damocles suspended over his head. 
There were some who blamed this tone of cheerfulness which 
was thrown over everything ; they thought a graver manner 

' Symonds, Diary, 208. He was not however a Welshman. It should have 
been : — 

Pan ddel y Brenhin i Eaglan, yna bydd diwedd y Cymry. 

When the King comes to Eaglan, then (or there) shall be an end to the Welsh. 
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would have been in better keeping, and more suited to the 
fortune of the fallen King. It was besides attended with bad 
results, as we shall find. The mansion was worthy at once of its 
owner and its guest, and those who now behold it in its ruined, 
dismantled and defaced condition may imagine what it must 
have been in the perfection of its stately splendour. It was no 
mere border stronghold, constructed for military purposes, where 
the exercise of hospitality was subordinate to the great object of 
overawing a turbulent neighbourhood, or affording protection 
from hostile incursion. It was the palace of a nobleman, con- 
structed so as to be employed as a fortress in time of need. 
Extending over four and a half acres of ground, it had not only 
its noble hall of state, 64 ft. 3 in. long, 27 ft. 9 in. wide, and 
42 ft. high, with a window, 16 feet in height,^ and a music 
gallery where no doubt the harp was the frequent accompaniment 
of the banquet ; but there were evidences of a still more culti- 
vated taste in a well-stored library, and a picture-gallery 126 
feet long with a width of 13. Encompassing two courts, in one 
of which was a fountain in the form of a marble horse, were the 
other apartments, such as in those days might well accompany a 
princely establishment. . But the whole was overlooked and pro- 
tected by buildings of a more warlike character. The innermost 
or third gate was guarded by a machicolated tower on either 
hand ; two other towers added their safeguard ; and separate from 
the rest of the structure, and surmounting it all, was the moated 
citadel, the ' Twr Melyn y Gwent,' the Yellow Tower of Mon- 
mouthshire, of a hexagonal form, with walls 10 feet in thickness, 
from its five-storied elevation looking out over all the surrounding 
country, and bearing still on one side traces of those ingenious 
water-works, the pride of Eaglan in its day, and possibly the 
first germ of that marvellous invention which is now the main- 
spring of all the manufacturing and commercial prosperity of 
our land. The establishment we have not hesitated to call 
princely : it was worthy of the name, comprising a steward, 
comptroller, secretary, master of the horse, master of the fish- 
ponds, sewer, 24 gentlemen waiters and pages (comprising many 
sons of landed proprietors), clerk of the kitchen, groom of the 
chambers, auditor, clerk of accounts, purveyor, two ushers, 
closet-keeper, gentleman of the chapel, keeper of the records, 
masters, of the wardrobe and of the armoury, of the hounds and 

» Dircks and Heath. 
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of the hawks, 12 master-grooms for war-liorses, and other 
domestics to the number of 150. Such an establishment as this 
in the wilds of Wales, as Monmouthshire was then esteemed, 
must have been great indeed in power and influence. But it is 
especially interesting to know the wholesome nature of that 
influence. Dr. Bayly, for whom, though an Anglican clergy- 
man,' the Marquess entertained so strong a regard that he kept 
him three years as chaplain ^ in the castle even to its downfall, 
has assured us that very rare it w^as to see a better-ordered 
family ; oaths and drunkenness were unknown ; and though one 
half of the inmates differed from the other in point of religion, 
they were never at variance ; disputation was prohibited ; and 
no man was less accepted for his persuasion if he fulfilled his duty. 
The arrival of Royalty, we regret to add, marred this domestic 
happiness. It brought with it the vices of the Court and of the 
camp, and drew from the grieved and indignant proprietor a 
remonstrance worthy of record. When some of the principal 
officers had called his attention to the impregnable nature of 
the additional defences they had been constructing, ' Aye, but,' 
said my Lord, ' you have left the main place open and unfortified, 
you have made no fortification against Heaven ; for there is 
such swearing and drunkenness amongst you, that I fear me 
that from thence will come your greatest enemy, and you have 
made no provision against him.' Those were prophetic words ; 
nor was their fulfilment distant. The Sovereign, it may be 
feared, was now too dependent upon the soldier's sword to 
be able to employ due strictness in the ordering of his Court. 
Yet it must in fairness be added that if he connived too much 
at these offences, he never encouraged them by his example ; ^ 
and neither business nor relaxation were suffered to interfere 
with his religious duty. We find from his attendant Sir Henry 
Slingsby, that though the noblemen of the Court passed their 
time much in bowling, (in which the Sovereign himself is said 
to have occasionally taken part,) he omitted not his accustomed 
hours for the prayers of the Church of England in the castle,'' — 

' He ultimately seceded to tlie Churcli of Eome. 

2 The penal statutes woiild of course prevent the ministrations of a Eoman 
Catholic priest. 

2 One oath is recorded against Charles by Clarendon at an early period: but 
a similar offence on Crom^vell's part has passed comparatiTely unnoticed. — Ludlow, 
ii. 599. 

•* This must have been very gratifying to the neighbourhood, for we have the 
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■where of course no service could previously be used ; and on each 
Tuesday during his stay he caused the accustomed thanksgiving 
sermon for his father's deliverance from the Growrie conspiracy 
to be preached in the parish chm'ch of Raglan, as if it had been 
Whitehall Chapel, and went in his coach to attend it. 

The freedom of speech which characterised the great Lord 
of Raglan was not confined to the occasion we have mentioned. 
He disliked the elevation of some who in serving his Majesty 
had not, it was thought, forgotten to serve themselves, and he 
was of too generous a nature not to abhor the preference of 
private ends to the good of King and country, as well as too old 
a servant of the Crown not to claim the privilege of speaking 
his mind in the royal presence, where he knew well how to 
assert the dignity of his birth and state. It was probably in 
allusion to Bard, created (July 18) by an Irish title. Viscount 
Bellomont, that one day when Charles and his courtiers paid a 
visit to the old man, according to custom, after dinner, he took 
up the antiquated poet Grower, then studied more than he is now 
or may be again, but altogether unworthy of being forgotten, 
and ' read the King such a lesson,' from the instruction given 
by Aristotle to his pupil Alexander the Great, ' that all the 
standers by were amazed at his boldness.' And instead of avail- 
ing himself of the apology that some of the Court would fain in- 
terpose for him, that none spoke more highly than Aristotle of 
kingly power, he took advantage of it against themselves with 
such readiness of wit that ' some of the new-made Lords fretted 
and bit the thumbs,' and at last slunk out of the room when 
the old man showed his Sovereign the passage — 

* A kynge maie spille, a kynge maie saue, 
A kynge maie make a lorde a knaue, 
And of a knane a lorde also,' 

attestation of Fairfax in a letter to the Speaker just after the surrender, as to the 
extraordinary veneration in which the Book of Common Prayer was held in Mon- 
mouthshire. A few entries in Walter Powell's note-book throw some light upon 
the subsequent state of ecclesiastical affairs. The Prayer-book had been abolished 
as far back as Jan. 3, 1644: the Directory enforced Aug. 23, 1645: and on Apr. 
26 of that year an ordinance was made against the preaching of any but ordained 
ministers, except by 'permission of both Houses, Then come the following notices. 
— ' 1650. May 27 The new prayers begun at Llantilio. — Julij 7 Jenkin Jones 
preached at Lantilio — Sept 1 Lieutenant Pogers preached at Lantilio & the 
smyth of Malpas expounding. — 29 Jenkin Jones preached at Lantilio — 1651. 
May 22 John Morgan Robinson preched danina2'on to Lantilio people. — June 2 
Phi : W™ of Monmoth preaclied.' 
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passing it off to Charles, who remonstrated that at this rate he 
would drive away all his nobility, with a prompt remark in re- 
ference to his own recent elevation to the Marquessate; * I protest 
unto your Majesty I am as new a made Lord as any of them all : 
but I was never called knave and rogue so much in all my life, as 
I have been since I received this last honour, and why should not 
they bear their share ? ' His independent spirit was in full 
accord with the coat of frieze which it was said he always wore 
even at Court : for when Bard, a niggardly man, had on the 
sight of his profuse hospitality made a personal remark as to the 
King's having a plot to destroy the family, first by borrowing all 
their money, and then eating up their food, the Monarch smiled, 
but the Marquess, having found that Lord Bellomont had been 
Governor of Campden House, which had been wantonly burnt 
on his quitting it, replied that when the King had done as he 
(Bard) had said, his Majesty might go to his garrison and there 
he might have Campden's Eemains.' It will perhaps be thought 
that the wit of the Marquess's jest has evaporated and seems 
flat ; but it must have been effective at the time. True indeed 
it was that he had lent the King, and expended for him, the 
value of a princely fortime.^ When however Charles during his 
visit expressed his gratitude, he had this reply — ' Sir, I had your 
word for the money, but I never thought I should be so soon 
repayed ; for now you have given me thanks, I have all I looked 
for.' 2 

But Charles had friends, besides Henry of Worcester, whose 
loyalty was of a very different strain from that of the selfish 
Bard .^ The reader will have remembered the sad tale of poor 
Swift, the Vicar of Goodrich, with a wife and family of 10 
children,'* plundered to the uttermost by Stamford's troopers, 
and having by this time probably endured the greater part of 
his more than 30 spoliations. This was the man who came to 

' His son, memorializing Charles II. after the Eestoration on the subject of 
hiij ' services and expenses,' estimates the total losses during the war at 918,000Z. 

- In the same spirit, when the King's visit was prolonged far beyond the few 
days originally contemplated, his host declined receiving supplies from the country, 
whichi he might justly have required as for a garrison. The King, however, would 
not allow this ; for we find among the Povjell MSS. an order on the neighbourhood 
dated July 28, for reprovisioning the castle. 

^ The character of a man whom Charles's necessities obliged him to countenance 
and even promote, may be judged of by a warrant and letter of his still extant, so 
profane and heartless as to give pain to every well-regulated mind. 

■* So Mercurms Eusticus, But Heath says, 10 sons and 3 or 4 daughters. 
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Eaglan to seek his King, and offer him, as he said, his coat; 
and when Lord Charles Somerset, the Grovernor, who knew him, 
told him it was little worth, ' why then,' rejoined he, ' take my 
waistcoat,' into which he had quilted 300 broad pieces of gold, 
the produce of his little estate, the ' New House ' at Groodrich, 
mortgaged for the purpose.^ 

Other interesting anecdotes might be related of this royal 
visit : — how the Marquess amused his Sovereign by the offer of 
a dish of apricots and peaches from his garden at Troy House, 
near Monmouth, as though it had been the Troy of Homer : 
or turning to another aspect of affairs, how the old Eomanist, 
staunch and earnest in his convictions, induced his guest to 
meet him under the cloke of darkness and in the secrecy of his 
own chamber, for a discussion as to the claims of their respective 
Churches. There was one who knew and noted many of these 
things, and has handed them down to us in a publication ^ too 
highly prized by some, too lightly esteemed by others. But 
we must proceed. 

While these festivities were going on, and the noble Mar- 
quess, proud to receive his Sovereign within his castellated home, 
was exerting himself to soothe the harassed spirit of his royal 
guest, and steal an hour from the horrors of war ; while the day 
was passed in conference, the meal in crowded plenty and state of 
ceremony, and the evening devoted to masque and antique 
pageantry in the lordly hall, Charles, never self-indulgent when 
exertion of body or mind was required, seemed however to 
breathe in his resting-place. Some of his attendants grew 
anxious as the time passed on. Walker observes, 'as if the 
genius of that place had conspired with our fates, we were there 
all lulled asleep with sports and entertainments, as if no Crown 
had been at stake or in danger to be lost.' But this must have 
been the dissatisfaction of an anxious mind, Charles amidst all 
this was evidently not seduced from his attention to the cares 
of war or state ; they sat too heavy upon him that he should 
shake them off; neither was he of a temper so to do, as his 

active movements show. We know more than enough to be 

» 

^ This remarkable man died June 2, 1658, aged 62 years 10 months, having 
been for 34 years Vicar of Goodrich, where liis body lies. He was the grandfather 
of the celebrated Dean Swift, and related by marriage to the Drydens of North- 
amptonshire, of whom was Dryden the poet. 

" Golden ApofhthegiTis of King Charles I. and Henry Marquis of Worcester, 
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certain that he was not idle : wherever the King was, there was 
his Court, his council, and his secretaries : the letters and 
orders issued from this place, the journeys that he took and 
returns that he made prove that he was not indolent either in 
body or mind. Neither was this a time for repose. The clouds 
were gathering round on the other side of the Bristol Channel : 
his enemies were growing in strength and conquering and 
approaching : bad news came from Langport in Somersetshire, 
where, on July 10, the unprincipled and disloyal Goring had 
suffered shameful overthrow from Fairfax : and on the other 
side the Scots' advance would soon straiten his movements. 
Bristol, a most important post, the key of that part of England, 
would be a source of constant anxiety ; Charles had despatched 
Rupert thither, and he, finding the need of a powerful garrison, 
had sent for all the new levies, such as they were, in addition 
to part of Grerrard's infantry. Still he was probably uneasy in 
his command. It has been supposed that the prince never 
crossed the threshold of Raglan : and a reason has been sought 
in the contemptible jealousies and factions that weakened and 
in great measure ruined the royal cause : but we find from his 
correspondence that Digby had written to him, Jidy 13, the 
results of a council on the subject of resisting Fairfax, preserv- 
ing Wales, and disposing of the King's person, as he thought 
he could not reach Goring ' without infinite danger,' and 
preferred remaining in Wales; if the Prince disagreed with 
these views, the King begged he would come over immediately : 
and so he did ; for on the 20th we have his name appended to 
the minutes of a council there. Charles had been absent two 
days (July 16 and 17) at Cardiff and Tredegar, bringing with 
him on his return a bright but delusive gleam of encourage- 
ment from one of Montrose's victories in Scotland. ^ On the 
day in question, three coimcils of war were held, the two first 
of which were attended by the King in person ; the result of his 
nephew's presence at the second appears thus : — 

' In the first place liis Ma*^*^. resolued for BristoU to Morrow,' 
50 men being ordered from Raglan and 60 from Chepstow ' to 

* At an earlier period he had visited Monmouth, according to Mercuriiis 
Veridicus, July 12 to 19, where it is asserted that the contribution, amounting to 
30^., was presented to him ' in a pewter platter.' It may have been on this occa- 
sion that he occupied the room in the King's Head Inn, where a plaster medallion 
commemorates the event. 
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guard the passe,' or ford, on the Wye at Tintern ; with many 
other arrangements for the disposal of troops and munition 
of war. But Eupert went straight back, and his perplexed 
uncle fell again into his customary irresolution : ^ he had already 
once ^ postponed an intention of crossing the Channel, being 
stopped by ' Groring's newes : ' and now he does not set out till 
the 22nd, when his more active nephew returns from his charge 
to meet him again at Mr, Morris's house at Crick in Monmouth- 
shire about two miles distant from Severn side. The unsettled- 
ness, however, of his plans appears to have still followed him : 
and he was too disconcerted to follow out any fixed design. Even 
now, in Clarendon's opinion, he would have acted more judi- 
ciously had he repaired to his army in the West, but Eupert 
had to go back that night without him ; and Charles, having 
decided to send over his horsemen as soon as possible, and put 
the new levies of foot into garrisons, returned to Eaglan so late 
as to cause considerable uneasiness in that household. It was 
not till the 24th that his Majesty again made up his mind to 
cross the Channel at the New Passage, and presented himself 
at the spot. The warm-hearted Welsh gentry however ' earn- 
estly persuaded his stay, and ymediately raysed the hoop hoop,' ^ 
and the heavy tidings of the loss of Bridgwater prevailed still 
inore to determine his return to Newport.'' According, however, 
to depositions taken in 1718 at Bristol, on the renewal of the 
ferry, which had been discontinued, it appears that he had run 
a much greater danger here than either he or his attendants 
were aware of. One witness, who believed he had actually 
crossed, had seen him riding through the village of Shirenewton, 
on his way from Eaglan, pursued at an interval of about an 
hour by a body of rebel horsemen, who being informed by the 
boatmen at the Black Eock that the King had just crossed the 
passage, compelled them at the sword's point to ferry them 
over; but the boatmen landed them on a reef called the 

' A letter about this date expresses much annoyance at the King's intention 
of going to Ireland, and speaks of great divisions in Court and camp. — Warbiirton, 

iii. 144. 

2 About July 8.—Symonds, 208.— But it must have been later, for Goring's 
defeat at Langport was two days after that time. 

3 Wb wb, Welsh, a cry of anxiety, probably the origin of the word ' hubbub/ 
for which Johnson attempts no derivation. 

■' Clarendon's account of these transactions is inaccurate. But he was not, 
like Symonds and others, upon the spot. 
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English Stones, where they were swept away by the tide. This 
story, which the witness heard next day from the ferrymen 
themselves, appears to be correct ; notwithstanding the difficulty 
of understanding whence, or on what information those pursuers 
came. The King was saved from capture by the loyalty 
of these poor men, who perceived the imminent danger 
and misdirected the pursuit : and Cromwell is believed to have 
in consequence abolished the ferry, which was at any rate 
afterwards disused. The absence of this incident from the 
royalist diaries proves their unconsciousness of the peril, and 
the journalists on the other side have .not noticed it : they have 
not however omitted to mention that 80 of the life-guard were 
captured by a ' frigate or shallop ' in the attempt to cross, and 
that the King had subsequently to pay nearly 1,600L for their 
ransom. Slingsby does not allude to this capture, but states 
that some things sent over by the King were lost. ^ At Kuperra, 
the house of Sir Philip Morgan, he remained 4 nights,^ and a 
week at Cardiff. 

But before we attend his further progress, we shall retrace 
our own steps so as to get some idea of what had been for a 
considerable time going on in other quarters. In Pembroke- 
shire, as far back as early in June, the affairs of the Parliament 
had taken a more favourable turn ; Gerrard receiving a smart 
rebuff from Laugharne while besieging Pembroke Castle. His 
old soldiers had been withdrawn, and he had only new-levied 
countrymen, who, according to Brereton's caustic remark, ' had 
not much mind to fight, but were glad to take any occasioTi 
to make haste home to look to their cows.' The King was so 
sensible of the unsteadiness of recruits in serious action that at 
a meeting at Usk, July 25, with the gentry of Monmouthshire, 
he proposed that they should be employed in a kind of guerilla 
warfare ; and the idea was accepted : but such was the confusion 
of the times that nothing came of it. On the other hand, on 
July 4 Sir William Vaughan, the former Grovernor of Shrawar- 
dine, undeterred by the aspect of affairs, headed 300 or 400 horse 

* About this time, according to Symonds, the habitable part of the castle of 
Abergavenny was burnt, and the garrison withdrawn. Tlic ca.sllo of Kilpec also, 
in Herefordshire, was slighted, of which we hare no other mention : possiMy he 
means the Mynd hoii.se, in the immediate neighbourhood. 

2 According to the WecJdy Account, most of the horse were quartered at 
Llandaff, and guard was kept at Caerphili ('.t.stje. 
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to beat up the rebels near Broncroft Castle in Shropshire, where 
50 men and 80 horses were taken ; and the next day, having 
increased his force to 900, he raised in gallant style the 
second siege of High Ercall in the same county, out of 500 
horse and 600 foot killing one hundred, and taking prisoner 
Lieutenant-Colonel Eeinking, one of the captors of Shrewsbury, 
with nearly 400 more, 150 of whom were proposed to be ex- 
changed for as many of the King's life-guard. It was long since 
such a success had graced the royal cause : but on the other 
hand, on July 22, their horse were beaten at Brampton Bryan 
fair. These however were tritling encounters compared with the 
movement that had been planned by the Parliamentary leaders : 
and the tidings of the advance of the Scottish army over- 
shadowed Herefordshire like an approaching thunder-cloud. 
They were stout and hardy warriors : their march was vigorous 
and swift, and though imder somewhat better control than the 
marauders of Brereton or Gerrard, yet their presence would be 
a grievous burden in an already impoverished country. In the 
beginning of July they had moved from Nottingham by Alcester 
to Pershore, intending to pass the Severn at Upton, had the 
bridge been considered safe. Great had been the alarm in 
Worcester. A reconnaissance from Alcester had indeed fallen 
back from very rough handling in a sally by the royalist 
cavalry, but by July 13 they were massed in uneasy proximity 
at Droitwich : ^ ladies were said to have fled in terror, provision 
had been brought in, and the eastern suburbs had been given 
to the flames ; but the last proof of their loyalty was as yet 
deferred ; the point of crossing proved to be Bewdley ; the 
wave rolled steadily past and swept over the nearer part of the 
county of Hereford. The General, Lesley Earl of Leven, 
visited Gloucester to make arrangements for the care of his 
sick and wounded and heavier ordnance. They halted on the 
20th at Tenbury, and a strong party under the Earl of Calender, 
David Lesley, and Middleton pushed forward all that night 
and the next day to overtake the retreating enemy, but in vain. 
And then Canon Frome stood in their way, strong enough 
within its formidable moat to give trouble, and held by a 
resolute oflQcer, who had once for a brief season governed 
Hereford, and whose loss of Abbey Cwm Hir would but make 
him more desperate now. Lord Calender viewed and summoned 
' Prince Maurice to B. Scudamore. — Bird MSS. 
VOL. II. ^ 
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it. Barnold returned to the challenge of threat and extremity 
a determined answer that he would defend it to the last drop of 
his blood : — and so it was. The Scots made sharp work of it ; 
the assault was given, and that brave commander and 70 of his 
garrison were put to the sword. Only about 30 prisoners were 
taken. ^ This first success of the Scots was received in London 
with lively satisfaction, as an earnest of greater triumph : a letter 
of thanks was despatched to Leven (though he had nothing to do 
with the affair) and a jewel worth 500^. was ordered him from 
Mr. Allen, goldsmith, and member of the House, who was often 
engaged in such transactions. The committees of Gloucester 
and Worcester were to consider whether the captured post 
should be ' slighted,' that is, rendered untenable, or continued 
as a garrison : they decided on the latter, and appointed Colonel 
Edward Harley, Sir Robert's son, Governor: but he did not 
long retain the post, being succeeded by a Scotch officer, Major 
Archbold, under whom Canon Frome became a thorn in the 
side of the Royalists, and embarrassed the communication 
between Hereford and Worcester. 

Head-quarters were at Ledbury next day (July 23), and at 
Michel Dean on the 28th, where the commissioners of the 
Parliament tendered their credentials.^ The foot had been 
brought to rendezvous at Newent on the 26th, and four days 
afterwards their squadrons came in sight of the spires of the 
venerable Cathedral of S. Ethelbert^ and its attendant churches, 

^ The Moderate Intelligencer states that there were about 1 20 in garrison, of 
whom about half were killed in the action ; some 30 put to the sword that fled to 
safety and cried out ' quarter : ' the rest were saved by the coming in of the Lord 
Calender — elsewhere spoken of as a merciful commander. The Governor was 
buried at Ashperton, July 25. The Church of Canon Frome was much dilapidated 
and the services probably suspended : it appears by a statement in Walker 
{Sufferings of the Clergy, ii. 182) that Rupert had himself put in an incumbent — 
Andrew Adney. There is no note of burials in the parish register. [These 
records contain nothing like what might be expected after the number of the 
slain, either here or at Redmarley, where only 17 are entered. All ground is 
burial ground in time of war. They were doubtless interred upon the spot where 
they fell, without shroud or coffin, tears of friends, toll of bell, or funeral prayer. 
Peace be to the remains of those who fall in war; they lie unrecorded and un- 
known. — J. W.] — For other interesting particulars see Appendix XXIV. 

2 This deviation from the line of march is fully attested by despatches. They 
advanced in two brigades, 12 miles apart. The True hiformer of Monday Aug. 4, 
states that a part of their force passed over the Wye, went beyond Monmouth, and 
returned to Ross without opposition. This accords with a curious document 
which will be found in Appendix XXIV. 

9 The steeple of the Cathedral was considerably loftier than those of St. 
Peter's and All Saints : its height, including the vane, being 240 feet. 
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the circuit of grey walls and towers, and the great castle keep 
guarding the river and the town below. The fatigues of their 
toilsome expedition were all forgotten now, and every eye was 
eagerly bent upon their long-expected reward. 

Widely different was the impression the news made upon 
the King. It reached him at Cardiff, with the disquieting ad- 
dition that unless within a month, relief would be too late. 
And how was it to be supplied from forces scanty and dispersed 
as his own ? According to a statement on the opposite side 
he had about 2,000, chiefly cavalry, between Monmouth and 
Raglan, and about 3,000 more towards Ludlow : — few indeed to 
cope with enemies threefold their number. However, as we 
have said, Charles had been anything but idle. He had been 
from the first keenly alive to the danger of his position ; and in 
addition to the recorded activity of his movements the warrants 
and orders still preserved ^ bear full testimony to unremitted 
vigilance. In the short space of a month, we find him com- 
plaining to Scudamore of the very deficient Herefordshire levies, 
and of remissness in apprehending deserters, the principal ot* 
whom should have been and are ordered to be executed : — 
arranging an exchange of prisoners brought to Bridgnorth : — 
proposing a kind of guerilla warfare : — pike-heads, bespoken at 
Stourbridge, are to be fitted at Hereford: — the Sheriffs of the 
counties of Hereford, Worcester, and Salop are to raise their 
jposse comitatus : — Gerrard, commanded at first, with all his 
horse and those of Vaughan and others from Lichfield and 
Dudley, to march by Worcester to join Groring, on news of the 
rout at Langport is to harass the Scots' advance : — Langdale is 
to guard Shropshire : —Col. Gerrard with his brother Gen. 
Gerrard's regiment is ordered out of Wales to Newport : — the 
Commissioners of Monmouth and Glamorganshires must provide 
money and men : — Cardiff, Swansea, Monmouth, Chepstow, 
Newport, and Abergavenny are to be fortified : — one meeting is 
fixed at the latter town for July 23 to associate Monmouthshire 
and South Wales against the Scots : — another at Widemarsh 
-^nder the walls of Hereford for July 28, to which Worcester- 
shire as well as Herefordshire are summoned, and where the King 
intends to be present, — Anglesey, Carnarvon and Merioneth- 
shires are invited to associate : — powder is to be provided for 
Ludlow, the Mynd (Sir W. Pye's house near Hereford), aod 

' Chiefly in MSS. Harl. 6852. 
p 2 
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• 

Cardiff: — the pass ^ at Tintern to be lield in force: — two regi- 
ments of horse to be sent to Bristol : — weapons and ammunition 
to go to Hereford, and Astley to take command of that county : 

the Mynd to be slighted, since Scudamore had abandoned it, 

and its garrison to be drafted into the life-guard : ^ — many 
minor, yet not unimportant arrangements to be made : — in such 
times surely 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

The execution, too, of one of these orders brought on an 
unforeseen trouble. The posse comitatus of Grlamorganshire, 
assembled near Cardiff to the number of 4,000, adopted an 
unexpected tone. Entitling themselves the ' Peaceable Army,' 
they found themselves strong enough to dictate terms, and made 
one condition of service or voluntary dispersion to be the re- 
moval of the harsh and imperious Grerrard, the recent barbarity 
of whose soldiers in Pembrokeshire, if but one quarter of it were 
true, would have exasperated a less fiery race. The King, forced 
by his necessities to comply with this just demand, as well as 
others of less importance,^ and yet afraid of Grerrard, made 
matters worse and increased the irritation by consoling the dis- 
graced commander with a peerage ; and this just on the arrival, 
after a sad and weary march, of one who had a far better claim 
to the identical title Grerrard had chosen — the veteran Glemham. 
He brought 300 foot,'* the remnant of his garrison, escorted by 
his Scottish foes as far as Hereford, all the way from Carlisle, 

' Ferry across the Wye. In one of these orders it is mentioned that ' 1/ 
Col Mynors at Monmouth ' (no doubt of the ancient house of Mynors of Treago) 
' knowes the passes between that and Hereford.' 

2 [The two following entries in the register of Much Dewchurch, in which 
parish the Mynd is situated, contain descriptive and affecting touches respecting 
the existence of the garrison during the war. 

'1644. Francis Lea a poor maymed soldier was buried the third day of 
Februarie. 

1645. John A. . . . sore wounded Soldier was buried the 22 day of April.' 
The second of these entries accords with Massey's and Rupert's operations in the 
Forest of Dean, where the Mynd garrison was probably drawn out and engaged. 
-J. W.] 

3 The removal of Papists, and the English garrison of Cardiff, and the re- 
mission of 7,000/. arrears. They complained that, the King having imposed upon 
them 800Z. per month, within a week after Gerrard produced a royal warrant for 
\,Q0Ol. 2>(r month. 

♦ They were mounted as dragoons in Breconshire, and acted as the King's life- 
guard during his march to Ludlow. 
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which tliat gallant man, once the faithful defender of York, had 
resolutely held for 42 weeks — for 20 out of them on horse-flesh, 
till the last was eaten ; nor had — so it was said — the very dogs 
been spared. The unfortunate monarch's prospect was rapidly 
darkening, and in Dugdale's words ' nothing but loss and ruin 
every day ensued.' Pontefract Castle, and Scarborough, and 
Bath all fell in the latter part of the month. August opened 
with a great disappointment in South Wales, whence Gerrard's 
regiment had been too precipitately withdrawn, and where the 
royal forces under Stradling and Egerton, said to be 1,100 foot, 
450 horse, and 4 cannon, were totally routed by Laugharne upon 
Colby Moor near Haverford West, and on the 5th that town 
and castle were taken by storm. All this, combined with the 
suUenness and refractoriness of the men of Griamorgan, the 
alarming condition of Hereford, and the possible advance of the 
Scots, induced the King to leave a neighbourhood where his 
presence had been so little regarded, and where he might soon 
find himself in a perilous situation : and we cannot wonder at 
the tone of despondency that pervades a very remarkable letter 
addressed by him from Cardiff at the beginning of August to 
Prince Rupert who, like many other leading Royalists, began 
to entertain thoughts of a treaty.^ The following extract con- 
tains the most interesting portion : — 

If I had any other qnarrel but the defeDce of my religion, crown, 
and friends, yon had fall reason for yonr advice. For I confess that 
speaking either as to mere soldier or statesman, I must say there is 
no probability but of my ruin ; but as to Christian, I must tell you 
that God will not suffer rebels to prosper, or His cause to be over- 
thrown ; and whatsoever personal punishment it shall please Him 
to inflict upon me, must not make me repine, much less to give over 
this quarrel ; which by the grace of God I am resolved against, 
whatsoever it cost me ; for I know my obligations to be both in 
conscience and honour neither to abandon God's cause, injure my 
successors, nor forsake my friends. Indeed I cannot flatter myself 
with expectation of good success, more than this, to end my days 
with honour and a good conscience ; which obliges me to continue 
my endeavour, as not despairing that God may in due time avenge 
His own cause : though I must avow to all my friends that he that 
will stay with me at this time must expect and resolve either to die 
for a good cause, or, which is worse, to live as miserable in the 

* He is said to have deplored the failure of the negotiations at Uxbridge. — 
Warburton, iii. 47. 
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maiDtaining it as the violence of insulting rebels can make hiir 
Having thus truly and impartially stated my case unto you, and 
plainly told you my positive resolutions, which by the grace of God 
I will not alter, they being neither lightly nor suddenly grounded, 
I earnestly desire you not in any ways to hearken after treaties ; 
assuring you, as low as I am, I will not go less than what was 
offered in my name at Uxbridge ; confessing that it were as great a 
miracle that they should agree to so much reason, as that I should 
be, within a month, in the same condition that I was immediately 
before the battle of Naseby. . . . 

Even those who are no favourers of Charles must admit the 
clearness and firmness of this letter; to some it will appear 
worthy of note how punctually, from a royalist point of view, 
every one of its anticipations was accomplished. It probably 
influenced the proceedings of Rupert, for we find him shortly 
afterwards in his character of ' Plunder-Master-General ' making 
excursions into Gloucestershire, and according to a hostile 
journalist, guilty of unsoldierlike cruelty in putting to the sword 
at Stinchcombe deliberately about 40 soldiers of the Parliament, 
from which the opprobrious expression gained currency of 
* Stinchcombe quarter.' ^ 

An additional proof of the King's precarious condition is 
found in the fact that he was unable to comply with the anxious 
request from Hereford for speedy relief, either during or sub- 
sequently to his stay at Raglan. Astley, who had been left at 
Cardiff, found the Welsh perfectly intractable. They insisted, 
and with reason after their past experience, on the removal of 
English officers from the command of garrisons, and refused to 
move for the relief of Hereford ; and at a great meeting at Aber- 
gavenny Sir Trevor Williams, a reputed Royalist, completely 
disconcerted him by declaring that they had assembled 'for 
both King and Parliament, — and not to divide between them.' 
Previous, however, to this mortification, Charles had withdrawn 
from the scene of his disappointment. He had abandoned 
the idea which he had entertained of crossing over to Ireland, 
and saw his last hope in a junction with Montrose. This could 
only be accomplished by a detour which would avoid the Scottish 
army ; and accordingly we find him on August 5, traversing 
the mountain ways from Cardiff, dining at Glancayach (Mr. 

' It Vas employed as a threat by Morgan -when he summoned Chepstow 
Castle. 
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Prichard's) and sleeping (according to tradition) at the Prior j 
at Brecknock, whither his guai ds had preceded him by a day : 
according to Slingsby about 3,000 horsemen composed his little 
army. The state of his feelings is pathetically indicated by a 
letter from this place to his son, beginning, « Charles, it is very 
fit for me now to prepare for the worst.' The day following he 
dined between Talgarth and Hay at Grwernyfed, a curious old 
house, with a court-yard flanked by two round towers, then the 
' faire seate ' of Sir Henry WilHams,' now occupied under Colonel 
Wood as a farm where still ' many a garden flower grows wild.' 
That night he reached Old Radnor by mountain tracks, but the 
slenderness of the village accommodation is attested by Manley's 
entry ' Supper a Yeoman's House, the Court dispersed.' ^ But 
worse lay before him, for on the following day, August 7, on his 
march to Ludlow he never dined at all. We need not trace him 
further towards Doncaster, where he paused, irresolute, and 
began to raise forces with much prospect of success : but before 
they were embodied, the mere report of David Lesley and the 
Scottish horse at ten miles' distance caused him to abandon his 

^ He had been created a baronet, Oct. 8, 1644. His family bearing was Three 
Cocks, long the name of a rustic inn, now of a railway station, not far from his 
house. 

2 The following sad, yet amusing extract from Slingsby's I}iary will show to 
what straits Royalty was now reduced. — ' In our Quarters we had little accom- 
modation ; but of all y* places we came to, y° be8t(?) at old Radnor, where y* King 
lay in a poor low Chamber, «& my L^ of Linsey & others by y* Kitching fire on hay ; 
no better were we accomraodat'd for victuals ; W^*" makes me remember this passage; 
w° y^ King 'was at his supper eating a pullet & a peice of Cheese, y" room w"'out 
was full, but y® men's stomacks empty for want of meat ; y'^ good wife troubl'd w ^ 
continual calling upon her for victuals, & having it seems but y* one cheese, comes 
into y* room where y* King was. & very soberly asks if y® King had done w"' y^ 
cheese, for y* Gentlemen w"'out desir'd it.' The narrator's memory must however 
have misled him as to the date of this adventure ; for though he relates it in the 
King's second journey through Radnorshire in September, it was during the earlier 
march alone that he passed through Old Radnor. How much the King, brave as he 
was in such matters, must have felt his position is evident from the fact, tradition- 
ally recorded, that he took shelter, probably from a mountain shower, at a poor 
house in the parish of Old Radnor, on the way towards Chester; and having found 
on enquiry that it was named 'The Bush,' desired that in future it might be called 
' The Beggar's Bush' : and this touching memorial of a Monarch's privations is pre- 
served in the name even to this day. — See additional matter relative to this march 
in Appendix XXV. The Weekly Account, Aug. 23, contains a letter descriptive of 
their quartering at and near "Wigmore. Sir M. Langdale, and probably the King, 
with 100 troopers, were lodged at Mr. Cockeram's at the Grange, where they killed 
some of his cows, and all the sheep they could find, and drank all the beer and 
ale at a poor dying man's house, which they plundered entirely. 
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design and return in haste to Oxford. Had he only waited to 
inform himself of his enemy's condition, and fallen upon him 
resolutely, all wearied and unsuspecting as he was, Lesley him- 
self admitted that it might have gone hard with him ; the dis- 
persion of his force would have saved Montrose from a ruinous 
surprise, and possibly even the loss of Naseby might have been 
retrieved. On such trivial circumstances may depend the fate 
of campaigns and of nations. But these apparently little things 
are links in a great chain, the ends of which are held in the 
hand of Grod. 

But what, all this while, had become of Scudamore in his 
perilous post ? He had done right weU the duty of a Grovernor. 
He strengthened the old ramparts, scoured the ditches, silenced 
the bells, stopped the clocks, burned the suburban houses, even 
to an almshouse,^ cleared away the trees and hedges that might 
have sheltered the besiegers, and stood upon his guard as a 
watchful and resolute soldier. And he had need ; the hour of 
trial was come. On Jidy 30, Lesley's horse forded the river, 
and faced the walls all the afternoon, a terror-inspiring show, and 
the next day they sat down around it on every side, in number 
about 14,000.^ But Scudamore kept a steady heart. The 
Earl of Leven at once sent in a summons to the Governor, the 
commissioners a letter to the Mayor and inhabitant.^. Scudamore 
returned the following determined reply to both : — ■ 

My Lord, 

I am not to give np the kings garrison upon any summons 
or letter ; neither shall it be in the power of the major or other to 
condescend to any snch proposition made unto him. I was set in 
here by the kings command, and shall not quit it but by speciall 

' How unsparingly this -vras done we may learn from Sir Henry Slingsby ; ' Here 
we found all places about y^ town made Levell, where as before they stood upon 
y^ same ground, fair houses & Goodly Orchards. I went to see y® house, where I 
formerly Quarter'd, & found it pull'd down, & y« Gentlewoman y' had liv'd in it 
dead upon grief to see y* ruins of her house.' Mrs. Joyce Jefferies also records in 
her most interesting account-book the demolition of her three houses without 
Widemarsh Gate. — Archaol. xxxvii. 215. 

2 Numbers are constantly exaggerated ; but this cannot far exceed the truth. 
Miles Hill, who acted as their commissary, had to provide for 9,000 infantry and 
1,500 cavalry afrer the departure of Lesley with about 4,000 of the latter arm. He 
says nothing of the 3,000 or 4,000 women and children of whom Secretary Nicholas 
had heard during their advance through Warwickshire, but we have the evidence 
of fheNi/mpha Libeikris, that they were accompanied by women bearing skcans, or 
long knives, like the Irish. 
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order from his Majestie or the Prince : ard with this resolution I 
shall persist in Hereford. This last of July, 1645. 

Baenabas Scudamore. 

Then the spade was seized, and the leaguer drawn: a strong 
straight parapet of earth, of which some portions still remain 
under the name of the ' Scotch Rowditch,' 800 yards in length 
and originally twenty feet high from the bottom of the fosse, 
converted the area within a wide bend of the river into a strong 
position : this work was continued beyond the river past Wye- 
bridge, and there were similar works, now no longer traceable, 
against other quarters of the city.^ The ancient camps at 
Dinedor and Aconbury were also occupied and strengthened 
with fresh entrenchments. The latter is a post that commands 
a most extensive view over the whole country, from the Clee 
Hills near Ludlow in the North, to the hills of Monmouthshire 
in the South, and crosswise from Malvern to the Black Moun- 
tains ; a noble range of prospect. Hence they could overlook 
and command the roads immediately under them from Hereford 
to Ross and Monmouth, and distinctly observe the Mynd, Sir 
Robert Pye's fortified mansion, from which the King's garrison 
had on their approach retired and removed their military stores. 
The opening of the siege was tardy in the absence of heavy 
ordnance : the success of Stamford and Waller with far inferior 
forces had probably led them to expect a mere shadow of resistance. 
But the case was altogether different now. The garrison, reso- 
lute and well-handled, annoyed them by repeated sallies, in one of 
which they destroyed a part of St. Martin's steeple beyond Wye,^ 
to prevent its giving the besiegers an advantage. Finding tliey 
made little progress, the Parliamentarians tried the expedient 
of persuasion in the form of a letter to the inhabitants, signed 
by six of the county gentlemen, Edward Harley and Thomas 
Seaborne at their head ; but this proving inefficient they began 
to speak a rougher language from the cannon's mouth. Heavy 
siege-pieces came up from Gloucester ^ and opened fire on Wye- 

* They were reported to have occupied part of Sir Samuel Aubrey's house 
called the Abbey, by Wyeside on the west of the city. — Weekly Account, Friday 
Aug. 8. 

2 This was never afterwards repaired. 

' Their number is not well ascertained. According to one account there were 
4 from Gloucester and 2 from Coventry. An eye-witness in Perfect Passages says, 
9 great brass pieces, 3 from Gloucester, the rest their own. Leven, in extenuating 
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bridge gate.^ Exasperated by tbe loss of Major-Greneral Craw- 
ford, who had run incautiously forward into the trench, and re- 
ceived a musket bullet in his head,^ they battered it severely ; 
but the defenders made up the breach with timber and wool- 
sacks, broke down one of the arches of the bridge, still to be 
recognised from its dissimilarity in rebuilding, and raised a 
strong work behind it. Two batteries then opened on a salient 
angle of the wall by the river, but to little purpose ; and two 
mines, one on each side of the Friers' gate, were destroyed before 
they could take effect. On August 8, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gordon was killed by a cannon-ball, as he was standing at a 
battery and viewing the wall ' with a prospective glasse.' Im- 
patient of their slow progress, about five days later they complete 
the line, throw a wooden bridge of very ingenious construction^ 
across the river, and raise batteries in fresh places. The next 
day brought the saddest event in the whole siege. Dr. Kowland 
Scudamore, vicar of the neighbouring parish of Fownhope, a 
kinsman of the Grovernor, but of opposite politics,"* was sent by the 
besiegers to procure a safe-conduct for three gentry of the shire, 
Herbert Westfaling, Eoger Hereford, and James Newton, whose 
suggestions for an accommodation, whatever they may have been, 
only provoked contempt ; but the unfortunate Doctor returning 
from the leaguer in supposed security to speak to a lady named 
Skinner from the city, was slain by a chance shot, of which 
neither side were willing to take the blame. The walls at 

his failure, owns to no more than 3 eighteen-pounders from Gloucester. They 
probably carried them away with them, as those now in the Castle Green are iron, 
and may hare belonged to the defence : it is said that they were taken up out of 
the river. A writer from the leaguer in Perfect Passages says the biggest ordnance 
in the town carried a \2lb. bullet. 

^ See plan of the city, yoI. i. p. 158. 

2 [Tradition assigned his death to a baker's boy, who fired at him from the wall 
near Wye-bridge as he was directing some of the approaches. He had distin- 
guished himself in the German war, and at Marston Moor, and fell here before a 
comparatively petty fortress and by an unknown hand. — J. W.'\ Silas Taylor says 
he was ' one of great repute in the Scotch army, a man of very dareing valour' ; 
slain by a musket bullet at the east end of St. Owen's Church, and buried at 
Gloucester. His death is postponed by the Moderate Intelligencer till the next day 
after Dr. Scudamore's, probably rightly, as the Governor s account does not profess 
exactness as to time. 

3 Described by Slingsby, who crossed it with the King on his way to Raglan 
after the siege ; the old Wye-bridge not being yet passable. — Diary, 163. 

^ Mercurius Belgicus. He was the brother of Sir John Scudamore, assassinated 
by David Hide. 
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Friers' gate and another place are now breached ; but speedily- 
repaired ; the very children carry out torches and faggots in a 
sally 1 at St. Owen's Church, outside the adjoining gate. The 
Scots fire seriously in return on the church, but to little pur- 
pose.^ Then followed a week of quiet, ascribed by Leven to con- 
tinuous rain, which drove the besiegers to their huts where the 
suburbs had stood. Next we hear of a mine at St. Owen's spoiled 
chiefly by the boys : a last summons rejected : and, after much 
disagreement (as was believed) among their commanders, a 
' passionate resolution ' of storming adopted. All preparations 
were made on the last day of August and the 1st of September ; 
a heavy fire is opened on Byster's gate and the half-moon next 
St. Owen's gate, and everything is ready for the final assault : 
when all at once comes news that the King is close at hand — a 
hot alarm breaks in upon their rear — and the same night in the 
graphic words of Scudamore ' the Scottish mist begane to dis- 
perse, and the ilext morning vanished out of sight.' 

Thus ended the siege of Hereford, — one of the most remark- 
able events in the history of the county, whose faint echo still 
lingers around the mouldering walls once so stoutly defended, 
and of which fragments still remain, though the last tower was 
unworthily removed but a few years ago, and all the gates have 
disappeared, including the one by which the deliverer at the 
head of at least 3,000 horsemen entered in triumph. Very 
striking and touching must have been that sight. ' The people,' 
says Slingsby, an eye-witness, ' were joyfull of y^ Kings coming, 
and many came out to meet him.' ^ 

' A woman was hanged for giving intelligence of one of these sallies to the 
besiegers. She seems to have been a widow, and left a poor boy unprovided for. 
— S.P. xcvii. 355. 

* So Scudamore says. It was however ultimately destroyed. — For a full and 
graphic account of the details of the siege, see his letter to Lord Digby, Appendix 
XXVI. The following extract is taken from the Gloucester Journal, Aug. 2, 1828. 
' A few days ago, a ball cartridge of very ancient make was found in a garden in 
Bewell Street, Hereford : although it probably had been in the earth since the 
siege of the city in 1645, it is nearly perfect, and contains 9 balls, 16 or 17 to the 
lb.' 

' Dingley's History from Marble, ccxxii. contains this entry, under the head of 
St. Peter's Church, — ' Here is also intended an anniversary Sermon for y* Deliver- 
ance this City had from y« Scots August 6 (sic), 1645. Mr. Rowland Andrewes 
gives 10* J) annti therefore.' This was in 1684. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Conduct of the Scotch army at the siege and in the country — Their retreat — The 
King proceeds to Raglan — Preparations for the defence of Bristol — Rupert's 
mismanagement there — Clemency of the King — Successes of Fairfax and 
Cromwell — Bristol taken by storm — Fall of CardiflF — Charles's last farewell to. 
Raglan — He dismisses Rupert, who leaves the country — The King at Arthur's 
Stone; he eludes Poyntz, and reaches Chirk through the mountains — Chester in 
great danger ; entered by Charles — Battle of Rowton Heath, and death of the 
Earl of Lichfield— The King withdraws through Lichfield and Newark to 
Oxford — Various successes of the Parliamentarians — Storm of Basing House 
by Cromwell — iairfax appears before Exeter — Hopton, defeated at Torrington, 
abandons Cornwall — End of the western campaign — General decline of the 
King's cause — Morgan takes Chepstow and Monmouth: the latter preserved 
from recapture by Kyrle — South Wales declares for the Parliament — Raglan 
threatened — Scudamore's fruitless attempt upon Canon Frome : the 'Sow' — 
Design for the relief of Chester — Diligence of Brereton — Royalists defeated — 
Gallant defence of Chester — Failure of other attempts to relieve it — It surren- 
ders at last — Fall of Beeston and Emlyn Castles, and other Royalist strong- 
holds — Weariness of the war — Story of Wilton Castle — Discontent in Hereford 
— Design fur its capture — Its surprise by Birch and Morgan, and occupation by 
a Parliament garrison under Birch as Governor. 

It was nearly five weeks since the Scots had first driven the 
spade and the mattock into the ground ; and great expectations 
had been formed in London of their success, every newsbook 
announcing the probability of their being able in the next 
number to give an account of the capture of the place. Leven 
seems to have been ashamed of his failure, and published a 
declaration ascribing it to the non-fulfilment of the large pro- 
mises of the Parliament, in which they had been exceedingly 
disappointed ; — to the starved condition of his unpaid troops ; ^ 
— to the want of heavier ordnance, for according to him they 
had but 3 eigh teen-pounders, and so few balls (50 to each) that 

• This was not the first complaint of the kind. Baillie in June 1644 says that 
the Scot's had been kept together without one penny of pay for 21 months. Baxter 
Bays that after Marston Moor they lay still in the North a long time, and did 
nothing, till thereby they became odious as a burden to the land. 
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they had to send for more to be cast ; — to the filling of their 
mines with rain-water; — and to intelligence received from 
various quarters of the King's approach, whom they could not 
well confront since Lesley on his own responsibility had marched 
with nearly all their cavalry to Scotland. Such was the sub- 
stance of his vindication : how far satisfactory must be left to 
professional criticism : but it may be admitted that his men had 
a task in hand for which they had no especial aptitude. The 
exercise of their patience during 42 weeks before Carlisle, though 
recompensed at last, would leave no grateful impression ; the 
drudgery of sieges was not to their taste ; and they were as a 
nation tardy in pushing the necessary operations. The reader 
will perhaps not be displeased to step aside to gather a point of 
illustration. At the celebrated siege of Frankfurt under the 
great Gustavus in 1631, his Majesty was extremely displeased 
at the slowness with which the Scotch, though urged by their 
commander. Colonel Monro, pushed on their ' running line of 
approach,' and the remark was made by contemporary witnesses, 
' that the Scots, however excellent in the open field, were too 
lazy and too proud to work, even in cases of the utmost extre- 
mity ; which materially abated their military merit.' ^ 

The Earl's complaint, however, as to want of pay, seems 
to have been sujB6.ciently warranted. He says that although the 
Houses had assessed '2001. per diem upon Herefordshire and 
the adjacent counties for the infantry,^ they had never received 
a farthing : their whole resources for 6 or 7 months having been 
one month's pay advanced by the City of London : so that the 
unfortunate men had been for the most part ' left to their owne 
sMft, and constrained to eat fruit and the Comes that' were 
growing upon the ground.' ' The Earl did what he could to 
remedy so disheartening a state of affairs, having invited by 
proclamation (August 1), the sale of provisions in the leaguer, 
with assurance of safe-conduct and prompt payment ; but ' such,' 
an eye-witness informs us, ' is the disaffection of this Country, 
that though all possible faire means have been used, they still 
looke upon us as enemies ; ' — a not very surprising impression, 
in loyal Herefordshire. The result however was not difficult 

' Harte, History of Gu^taviis Adolphus, i. 316. 

2 On July 5 they had ordered the payment of 11, OOOZ, arrears, and on Aug. 15 
the Commons passed an ordinance for 4 months' longer pay at 21,000^. per munth. 
' A writer with the army eays, 'Apples, Pease, and green Wheat.' 
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to foresee. Leven's strict threat of ' the punishment of death 
without pardon' against every species of plundering dropped 
powerless to the ground, and his troopers were scattered over 
the whole face of the country,' supplying their needs as best 
they could, doing little personal injuiy to the terrified popula- 
lation, but occasionally receiving from exasperated hands the 
retribution which their General had threatened in vain. The 
lingering but almost obliterated recollections of these depreda- 
tions would detain us here too long, but they are worthy of 
preservation, conveying no doubt in many cases a true picture 
of those distracted days, and invested with the peculiar interest 
that is ever attached to the oral history of a country : and such 
as have been collected, together with the traditions of the siege, 
will be found in Appendix XXVII. But we cannot fairly dis- 
miss the subject without adverting to another view of it. A 
Herefordshire solicitor named Miles Hill,^ who had been en- 
trusted by the parliamentary commissioners with the manage- 
ment of their provisions, explicitly states that though 'an orderly 
course was taken for their subsistance, far above the ability of 
that poore County,' they pleaded dissatisfaction as a pretext for 
plundering the country at their pleasure. A grave charge, 
especially coming from such a quarter, and from one who admits 
that he had formerly held the Scots in high esteem. But, 
whether or not private resentment may have embittered his 
accusations, it comes out, as matter of fact, that in September 
of the following year an account was rendered from 106 out of 
the 176 parishes included in the county, estimating the damage 
at the extraordinary sum of 31,000^. in the short space of 36 
days.^ 

So anxious had the King been for the relief of Hereford, 
now especially valuable since the loss of Shrewsbury and the 
investment of Chester, that he rested only two nights at Oxford 

' A writer from the leaguer, in the Weekly Account, dating Aug. 12, says 
that 5,000 horse and dragoons were gone ' farther up into "Wales to seek the King's 
forces.' They were not likely to return empty-handed. 

" He was brother of the tenant of Hampton Court after Coningsby's sequestra- 
tion. 

3 An abstract of this curious tract will be found in Appendix XX VIII.— It 
appears from S.P., that the Parliament remitted 4 months' arrears of contribution 
in consequence of damage done by the Scots on their return from the siege to 
Gloucester: Clarke senior of Newent pi-rsisted nevertheless in ordering the 
coUeciion for two months, which much alienated the country from their cause. 
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before quitting it with that object. The parliamentary com- 
manders, Major- General Poyntz and Colonel Eossiter, who were 
appointed to watch his movements with a large body of cavalry, 
do not seem to have communicated with the Scots, or hung- 
upon his rear.^ But his march was sudden and rapid. He 
quartered at Moreton-in-Marsh on August 30, and on the 
following day his attendant Manley records that they had ' no 
dinner' on their hasty way to Worcester. There he would be 
in safety, and his delay of two nights was compensated by an 
increase of strength from the arrival of Astley with his own 
and some of Maurice's horse. The next night finds him at 
Bromyard,^ whence Digby writes to congratulate Scudamore on 
his deliverance, and the following he passed in his own loyal 
city of Hereford. Grreat praise is certainly due to this daring 
movement. It required no small resolution to face the chance 
of an encounter with a powerful force that might have inter- 
cepted his way, or cut off his rear, and then to hurl a mass of 
jaded and ill-conditioned horsemen — for such their enemies 
have represented them, and with much semblance of truth — 
against a body of well-ordered infantry of probably more than 
twice their number. It was one of the King's boldest strokes ; 
it deserved to be successful : and it succeeded. 

He has, indeed, been blamed by Clarendon for missing an 
opportunity of attempting the destruction of the retreating 
enemy ; but perhaps with little reason ; for he had no other than 
horse, to harass a very superior force of infantry, which Poyntz 
was probably on his way to support : nor might he be unmind- 
ful of the maxim of ' building a bridge of gold for a flying enemy.' 
At any rate they withdrew unmolested ; their line of retreat 
was through Koss,*"* where their ravenous rapacity, their haste 

' Poyntz was making a bridge of boats at Tewkesbury about the time of the 
Scots' retreat. 

2 A tradition in Bromyard relates that after the battle of Worcester, Charles II. 
slept there one night in his flight towards Salop : the house, which was a terwards 
called ' the Palace,' was subsequently, but not till after 1821, taken down, and the 
site now forms part of the Vicarage garden. The ceilings were embossed with the 
royal arms. According to Manley, it was occupied by a Mrs. Baynham. There 
can be no doubt that the event so handed down relates to this visit of Charles I. 
His son rode the night after the battle through Droitwich towards Boscobel. 

^ To secure themselves from a flank attack, the Scots would naturally retreat 
by the right bank of the Wye ; and in order to reach Ross they would have to 
cross it by Wilton bridge. This the King had ordered to be broken when at 
Hereford on June 23 : but it transpires in a letter from Col. Lunsford the 
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and hunger, were long had in remembrance, upon Grloucester, 
the streets of which they traversed on September 5, having 
had their head-quarters two nights before at Highnam, the 
scene of the Welsh defeat in the beginning of the war.^ And 
on they passed through Churchdown to quarter that night in 
what was then the little town of Cheltenham, on their north- 
ward way. 

The King entered the city on September 4, some of his 
troops quartering out as far as Madley. On the following day, 
after having issued a warrant to the Grovernor to imprison the 
favourers of the Scots in the county, and indemnify himself 
and his officers out of their estates for the expenses of the siege,^ 
and having knighted the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, he took a journey to Leominster and Weobley,^ 
with what intent does not appear. The next night we find him 
dining, as before, at the Bishop's Palace in Hereford : his 
guards being sent to Letton, — a considerable distance, as may 
be observed in other instances, — and on the subsequent day he 
again took his journey to Raglan,'* with the object of organizing 

Governor of Monmouth to Rupert, dated July 25, that the Scots were repairing 
it in their advance, (The name of ' Rosse ' has been misread by Warburton as 
Rope.) Clarendon places the retreat on the Welsh side ; but his narrative is in 
several respects far from correct. The bridge was built in 1600 through the 
exertions of Sir John and Lady Scudamore. 

^ Some are said to have passed through Newnham. 

2 The Weekly Account, Sept. 10, tells us that the favourers of the Parliament 
had to fly — ' wives and children turned out of all, some of their houses burnt. 
They were so mad that Mr. Guilliam of Wellington had but little corn or hay 
in his barn, but they cryed he had given it all away to the Scots, and so set fire on 
it and burnt it down.' 

3 The house where he slept in this very curious old town, of late in great 
measure ruthlessly modernised, is still pointed out. It was then the Unicorn 
Inn. He had dined at a house of the same name at Leominster. 

•* It has always been understood that the King passed through Ross, on one 
of his journeys. The accounts of these are so detailed as to fix the date to one of 
the Sundays, Sept. 7 or 14. At the end of the last or beginning of the present 
century the traditions of the town, carefully collected by Mr. T, M. Jenkins, a very 
intelligent inhabitant, who died in 1830, assigned as his sleeping-place, Gabriel 
Hill's Great Inn, where, he says, the apartment he used was called till within 20 years 
previously, the King's Room. Nevertheless, the concurrent testimony of Manley 
and Symonds proves that he slept nowhere between Hereford and Raglan, and 
can only have stopped at Ross for refreshment ; most probably on Sept. 7, as on 
that day week he diued at Monmouth and slept at Hereford. Bonnor asserts that 
he slept at the Griflfin, afterwards the Rose and Crown, but this Mr. Jenkins 
Considered an error : it was Prince Henry, afterwards Henry IV., who occupied that 
hostelry. 
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relief for Bristol, which was likely in a short time to be spoken 
to in ' steely and fiery language.' ' Less anxiety seems to have 
been felt about it than might have been justifiable ; for the line 
of defence was of great extent ; his own troops had carried it 
by storm ; and few ramparts and few garrisons could be trusted 
to hold their own against such an army as was now coming up, 
flushed with success, and led by the best commanders of the 
day. But Charles would have been more uneasy had he known 
all. Many Welsh recruits had been sent over, but of so un- 
promising an aspect that Col. Appleyard, one of the infantry 
officers, who had distinguished himself at the bloody struggle at 
Alresford, is reported to have said, on inspecting them, ' Shall 
I deliver muskets to such as these ? ' And the picturesque in- 
cident of their training by the peaceful moonlight was in itself 
sufficient evidence of unpreparedness. But there was worse 
behind. Where was the master-spirit that from these elements 
might yet have raised up the vigour of effectual resistance ? 
It had been expected in Rupert. Bat he was not the Eupert of 
old. His ambition may have been mortified and his temper 
soured by a service more hard than glorious. He might have 
been well justified in unfavourable anticipations, for the cause 
was all but hopeless, and, warrior though he was, he saw no 
way of safety but in peace.^ He may have felt himself, — pro- 
bably he was — less capable of organising a stubborn defence 
than of heading a fiery charge. Whether in addition to this 
he had renewed the profligacy in which he sought to stifle the 
recollection of Marston Moor we are not told ; but it is not 
improbable. At any rate his conduct had made him extremely 
unpopular in the city ; and the event soon verified Trevor's pre- 
diction the year before, that through him Bristol would be lost 
— and with it the royal cause. 

The King meanwhile, unsuspicious of the extent of danger, 
relying on his nephew's assurance that he could hold for four 
months a place which he gave up in few more days, and wearied 
with long and continuous marches, naust have been well-pleased to 
find himself again under that loyal and loving care that awaited 
him within the walls of Raglan. Yet the week that he spent 
there was by no means inactive. Twice daring that time he 
went to Abergavenny, to take steps against some of the gentry 
who had proved ' chiefe hinderers of the counties of Monmouth 

' One of Vicars'.^ graphic expressions. 2 Warburton, i, 530. 

VOL. II. Q 
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and Glamorgan to releve Hereford.' ' It was on the last of 
these occasions (September 11) that a remarkable scene occurred. 
The delinquents, 5 in number, ^ being summoned to the royal 
presence, and in danger of instant trial, excused themselves as 
best they might: and one of them protesting his innocency 
with tears in his eyes, the King, always prone to lean to pity 
rather than to justice, and to a favourable rather than rigid 
construction, ordered that he should be set at liberty on bail.^ 
On his return he told the Marquess of the affair, and that he 
had only sent the others to prison. The old chieftain better 
understood the character of his neighbour, and assuming the 
familiarity acquired by his experience and years replied, in the 
colloquial phrase of the country, ' What to do ? to poison that 
Garrison ? ' Whatever fortress he may have had in his eye, his 
judgment was not at fault, for it was that very man whom he 
eleased— Sir Trevor Williams — who first threatened Eaglan at 
the head of armed men. Charles was perhaps injudicious. 
But he may well be excused the indulgence of this pleasure in 
the day of adversity, while once more employing the privilege 
of which he was so soon to be deprived, of exercising the clemency 
of a king. 

Fairfax, meanwhile, and Cromwell held on their victorious 
way. Through scarcity of ammunition and the danger to their 
rear from Rupert and the Clubmen, now grown to formidable 
strength,'* they retraced their westward march, took Bath 
(July 29) with little opposition, and captured or dispersed 
several bodies of Clubmen, though not till, at the entrance of 
the ancient camp of Hambleton Hill, Cromwell's own troop had 
been repulsed by the rustics, and the post was only carried from 
the rear. There was more difficulty at Sherborne Castle, where 
the resolute Sir Lewis Dives, the brother-in-law of Lord Digby, 
commanded a strong fortress with a gallant garrison ; but it fell at 
last ; and thus their hands were free for an attack upon Bristol, 
the capture of which would be one of the heaviest of blows at 

' Symonds, 238. 

"^ Four are named : — Sir Trevor Williams: Morgan of T. (Tredegar?) : Herbert 
of Golebrook : Baker. 

^ Walker says, at the instance of Lord Charles Somerset and others. 

* They affected neutrality, but were supposed to have a concealed bias for the 
royal side ; an idea favoured by part of them holding their rendezvous at the 
house of Sir Francis Dodington, on Broadway Down, 6 miles from Bristol. Several 
of the clergy were among their leaders. 
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the royal standard. Information of their approach had reached 
the King on his march towards Hereford, hut the strong de- 
fences and ample provision of the place, and Eupert's ill-judged 
assurances, only prepared the way for a disappointment grievous 
in proportion ; and great was the Monarch's dejection and in- 
dignation when he received at Eaglan the tidings of its fall. In 
vain must have heen each kind effort of his sympathising host 
to offer comfort : the wound was too deep and deadly : and its 
impression may perhaps be traced in what Symonds has re- 
corded of September 12, that he marched with his guards some 
miles towards Hereford, but returned to Raglan the same after- 
noon. He had previously despatched Astley and Langdale 
towards Cardiff, to confer with the Peace Army of Glamorgan, 
who still held together in their dissatisfaction : the bold show, 
however, of the royal troops, though few in number, induced 
them to lay down their arms and promise a support to the King 
which was turned into hostility as soon as they heard of the 
loss of Bristol. This change of feeling may have been in some 
measure quickened by a declaration put forth by the Parlia- 
ment, September 8, in which they earnestly, and to all appear- 
ance justifiably, disclaim the design imputed to them by 'the 
Popish and Malignant party,' and in fact referred to in one of 
the royal proclamations, of indemnifying the Scotch out of the 
estates of the Welsh Royalists.^ At any rate, they soon accepted 
arms from the Parliament, and with the help of a detachment 
from Fairfax under Col. Herbert, besieged the important town 
and castle of Cardiff : it could have been but ill defended by the 
Grovernor Sir Richard Basset, as it readily fell into their hands ; 
and they found courage to show themselves among those who 
appeared before Raglan as early as the end of October. 

This was the Sovereign's last sad visit to Raglan : and very 
sad it must have been. It requires no powerful effort, neither 
will it be a vain stretch of fancy intruding upon the sober lines 
of history, to imagine Charles as he now appeared, thoughtful 
and majestic, his countenance seldom relieved by a smile. 
Nevertheless here he was to be seen in the style and fashion of 
a King, and the feast was still served up in the hall, with sewer 
and seneschal — how different from his taking his dinner, as he 

' It may have been the circulation of this report that caused the great rejoicings 
and bonfires throughout South Wales on the news of the retreat of the Scots from 
Hereford. 

a 2 
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might soon have to do, under a tree ; while so many hands, 
hearts, and heads, and tongues were day and night against him 
in various quarters ; while hours were engrossing in the conse- 
quence the importance of months, and weeks of years, and 
almost every day and every wind that blew came loaded with 
some ill tidings of increasing adversities. His sojourn ended on 
September 14, when he left behind those princely towers, never 
to look upon them again : and this was his last leave-taking 
of that open-handed, open-hearted man, with his lively eye and 
plain speech, honourable as a hero of romance, and now left to 
maintain an unequal struggle with the enemies of his King and 
of his faith. They were never to see one another any more in 
this world. Charles took his melancholy way through Mon- 
mouth ^ to Hereford, where on his arrival he penned an indig- 
nant and reproachful letter to his nephew, upbraiding him with 
his misconduct, recalling all his commissions, and desiring him 
to seek his subsistence ' somewhere beyond sea.' This after all 
Rupert's former exertions might appear severe ; especially when 
many other commanders had erred very grievously : but it was 
certainly no matter of surprise, or of well-grounded complaint. 
The Prince attempted to justify himself by a declaration ; but 
the engineers' report which it embodied, far from exonerating 
the Governor, unintentionally demonstrated his incapacity. 
The line was weak and in parts decayed : had there not been 
time enough, and men enough, to strengthen it? The hedges 
and ditches outside it gave safe lodgment to the enemy, having 
neither been cut nor levelled ; why was this left undone ? 
Massey at Grloucester, and Scudamore at Hereford, had not thus 
neglected their duty, and well might Rupert have followed the 
example of his inferiors. Well had it been for his honour had 
he fallen in the breach that night of blood and fire. Escorted 
out of the city amid the scoffs of the country people — dismissed 
by an indulgent Uncle from his command; — acquitted by a 
com't-martial of ' wan t of courage or fidelity,' but not restored 
to the reputation of the Rupert of old, he left the country a 
disappointed man. With many qualities challenging admira- 
tion, he had failed to attain that true greatness, which requires 
the union of wisdom and goodness with intrepidity and vigour : 
but it is only just to add in conclusion that after exposing him- 
self with as much bravery as Fairfax or Cromwell, though with 

' He dined at the Governor's ; no doubt enrlj, before his long ride in the evening. 
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less judgment and success, he lived to redeem the heat and 
rashness of his youth by the tranquillity and usefulness of his 
old age, and was honoured with the regret of the nation in his 
departm-e. 

Before, however, Eupert's dismissal, many events had hap- 
pened ; all of them pointing the same way. The object of the 
King's march from Kaglan was the deliverance of Chester from 
the renewed grasp of the persevering Brereton. It was a posi- 
tion of vital consequence, as the key of North Wales and the 
route to Ireland. Grerrard's horse were waiting for him about 
Ludlow ; but Poyntz had advanced with 2,000 cavalry to the 
neighbourhood of Leominster and barred the way. Next day 
the King marched towards Bromyard ; but returned, for 
Gerrard's men had not their orders for the rendezvous in time, 
and as Manley expresses it, there was ' leo in itinere.' In fact, 
if we may depend upon the parliamentary journals, an attempt 
from another quarter to open a passage had just failed, by the 
defeat, near Leominster or at Bromyard, of a body of Maurice's 
horse from Worcester. The royal guards were quartered at 
Madley. The following day Langdale's horse were brought up 
out of Wales to quarters about Byford ; and on September 17 




King Aethuu's Stone. Feom a sketch by E,ev. J. Webb. 

the rendezvous of the little army was appointed at Arthur's 
Stone,^ a venerable cromlech in the parish of Dorston not far 



1 It was a singular contrast to Fairfax's magnificent rendezvous at Stonehenge, 
when his army marched 'in battalia' across the plain. 
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from the ancient mound marking the site of Dorston Castle, a 
little way beyond which the strong fortress of Snodhill ^ once 
commanded the upper part of the Grolden Valley, and the road 
leading to what was then familiarly called ' the Welsh Hay.' 
The reason why the choice fell upon this wild spot, in a thinly 
populated district, and remote even now from ' the busy haunts 
of men,' is intimated by Slingsby in the expression ' thinking 
we should have march'd forwards,' that is, across the Radnor 
mountains to Chester ; at the same time he seems to intimate 
that it may have been a feint to delude Pojmtz who occupied 
the northern side of the Wye, and quartered, according to a 
letter of Lord Digby, about Weobley. The King dined there, 
in some solitary farmhouse, or on what was then a wide stretch 
of open hill, where this mysterious monument of unknown ages 
looks down upon a broad region of fertile vale and picturesque 
woodland, in one direction leading the eye to the grey tower of 
Hereford Minster and the background of the Malvern Hills, 
in another across miles of wild hill-top, brown with the rich 
tint of autumn, up to the long and lofty escarpment of the 
Hatrel, or Black Mountain. In all his many and widely ex- 
tended marchings, the King could seldom have assembled bis 
followers in a more striking position ; and if, as may have been 
the case, he allowed himself to be conducted by some one 
who knew the neighbourhood about a mile and a half onwards 
above the magnificently timbered slopes of Moccas Park, to 
Merbach Hill, the extremity of the ridge on which his soldiers 
were resting, he never would have forgotten one of the 
loveliest of scenes, where the silvery windings of the Wye lay 
spread out in sweeping cm'ves and long reaches far beneath 
his feet. But time was precious, and he perhaps too much 
oppressed, too sad of heart, to partake in such peaceful plea- 
smres. At any rate, whether from irresolution or design, his 

' It was remembered on the spot in the last generation that ■watch and ward 
was kept in these times at the Cross-way Farm between King Arthur's Stone and 
the village of Dorston, and that none were allowed to pass without * the word.' It 
was also traditionally known in the writer's youth that watch and ward was kept 
at Nant-y-glastir, near the Herefordshire entrance of the town of Hay. 

2 Very little has been ascertained as to this castle ; excepting that it once 
endured a siege, the date and issue of which are alike unknown. There is, how- 
ever, sufficient evidence of the fact in the cannon balls occasionally found, which 
are traditionally asserted to have been discharged from a battery on the hill-side 
in a lield beneath the wood, just above the Cross-way Farm. 
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advance in this direction was stayed, the march w.is reversed, 
and he slept that night at Horn Lacy; where he must have 
encountered the painful impression of the absence of its noble 
owner, in durance for his sake. The guards were quartered at 
Rowlston, a long distance away. Worcester was now his aim ; 
towards which on the 18th he advanced as far as Stoke Edith ; 
but finding at the rendezvous that Poyntz and Rossiter had 
marched all night from Leominster to intercept him, he again 
changed his direction like some hunted creature, crossed the 
stream of the Arrow, a tributary of the Wye, between Harden 
and Wellington, and passed again by Leominster and Weobley 
on his way to Presteign, where, under Mr. Andrews's roof,^ he 
closed a journey that had lasted from six in the morning till 
midnight. Utterly weary as he and his followers must have 
been, the next day brought no refreshment, for Symonds says 
' except in the first three myle, wee saw never a house or church, 
over the moimtaynes. They call it ten myle, but twenty till 
wee come to Newtowne, com. Montgomery.' Here he gained 
one day's rest, and greatly it was needed, for many of his horses 
had been abandoned from exhaustion. His mode of flight from 
the eagerness of his pursuers was expressively depicted in the 
language of holy writ by that of ^ a partridge upon the moun- 
tains.' What a picture do the wanderings of this prince and 
his adherents present to the eye of the mind I On the moun- 
tains, where a man upon the greensward may be seen like an 
eagle in the heavens, at as great a distance as the eye can reach , 
how distinctly must the littleness of the King's faithful band 
have been discoverable to a far-off spectator, as they wound 
along the green roads of those wild elevations ! The 21st found 
him at Llanfyllin, the next day at Chirk Castle. There he was 
encountered by the alarming news that part of the outworks of 
Chester had fallen, — betrayed, as was reported in accordance 
with the usual suspicion of the times : or as his opponents said, 
surprised by Jones and Lothian after a long night's march 
from their leaguer before Beeston Castle, and stormed with the 
dawn of day. Anyhow, the feat had been accomplished, and 
the city, though desperately defended at an open breach, was in 
great danger. He sent at once to Lord Byron to hold out yet 
for twenty-four hours : and accordingly on the 23rd he entered 

' Manley says they halted there : but it appears from the parish register th 
Charles slept at Mr. Taylor's, the Lower Heath. — riiillips, i. 327. 
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unopposed ; ^ but only to find to his disappointment, that 
Poyntz, whose intelligence, as was usual with the Koundhead 
commanders, was better than his own, had marched on a less 
devious line night and day, and with his own and Eossiter's and 
the Scottish and Cheshire horse, was on the point of coming up 
on the other side. The next day brought on the long wavering 
struggle on Rowton Heath, where Langdale with his worn-out 
troopers charged and drove back Poyntz, but was taken in rear 
and routed by the besieging force under Jones. Nine hundred 
Royalists went prisoners to Nantwich, and, together with many 
gentlemen and officers of name, the Earl of Lichfield, attempting 
to stay the rout, was slain. He was. Clarendon tells us, a very 
faultless young man, of a most gentle, com*teous, and affable 
nature, and of a spirit and courage invincible, whose loss all 
men exceedingly lamented, and the King bore it with extra- 
ordinary grief.^ At the same time one who was on the spot 
(Slingsby) has given this attestation to the demeanour of 
Charles, who had witnessed from a tower still standing, and 
bearing a suitable inscription, a part of the events of this 
anxious and trying day : — 

Here I do wonder at y® admirable temper of y® King, whose 
constancy was such y* no perills never so unavoidable could move 
him to astonishment ; but y* still he set y® same face & settl'd 
countenance upon w* adverse fortune soever befell him ; & neither 
was exalt'd in prosperity no:^:' deject'd in adversity ; . . . & [by] 
tbis accident I never found him mov'd at all : tho* y® loss was so 
much y® gi-eater by my L"^ of Litchfeilds death, his Kingsman, and 
whom, he lov'd so dearly. 

This battle was a great triumph for the Parliament ; for the 
considerable body of horse which had still adhered to the King 
through all his misfortunes was entirely broken and dispersed. 
Their indomitable loyalty nevertheless brought back a great 
part to the old standard, so as in a short time to make up a 
strength of 2,400. Still, even with this force, to which Maurice 
in a few days added 600 or 700, he was obliged to leave Chester 

1 He was received into the house of Sir Francis Gamul the Mayor, in Lower 
Bridge Street, and ' King Charles's Room,' with its large ornamented chimney- 
piece, still remains in good preservation. It was Gamul who persuaded the 
inhabitants to hold out from day to day. — Information of Rev. Canon Bowen. 

2 He was buried in Christ Church, Oxford, March 11. — Dugdale, Diary, 84. 
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to its fate,' and shaped his course through Denbigh, Bridgnorth,^ 
and Lichfield, ' by unknown ways & passages, with many dark 
& late marches,' ^ to Newark, which he reached on October 4, 
having had no dinner on that or the previous day. And hence 
he concluded his devious wanderings by a march of two days to 
Oxford, where he rested on November 5 ; Maurice having been 
some time previously sent back to Worcester, and Astley to 
Hereford. 

Of the many events that had been elsewhere happening, 
some fall within our prescribed reach. A party of 400 Royalists 
who had been plundering the fair at Bishop's Castle in Shrop- 
shire on August 25, were dispersed on the morrow, and all their 
booty rescued, by the Shrewsbury garrison : but to avenge this, 
a few days after. Sir W. Vaughan, as it is said by royal order, 
came down upon the unfortunate little place, damaged and 
burned the inside of the church, a resort of Puritan preachers, 
and set some part of the town on fire.'' In the early part of 
September the castle of Morton Corbet in Shropshire was a 
fresh loss to the royal side. Vicars gives a graphic account of 
the night assault, which combined stratagem and force. Drums 
beat in the fields and imaginary regiments ordered to their 
posts overawed the garrison, while a few resolute soldiers headed 
by Reinking carried the outer works, threw grenades into the 
windows, and by displacing a stone muUion, made their way 
into the castle. The Shrewsbury men also surprised the town 
of Bridgnorth, driving the garrison into the castle. Then after 
the fall of Bristol on September 10, the turn of Berkeley Castle 
came. It was the only royal garrison of any consequence re- 
maining in Gloucestershire. As far back as July 3 Fairfax's 
horse had been quartered in the vicinity, and Sir Charles Lucas, 
the Grovernor, had vainly attempted to surprise them. By the 

' Five hundred Welsh infantry nevertheless joined the garrison at this hopeless 
juncture. 

2 From this place he sent an order, dated Oct. 1, to Barnabas Scudaniore, fur 
brimstone and saltpetre to be sent from Hereford through Worcester to Oxford. 

3 Slings by, Diary, 170. 

^ He would have burnt, it is said, the manor house of Captain More, but for the 
interposition of some Roman Catholics who dreaded subsequent retaliation. If, 
as it seems, Kemjpton in Perfect Occurrences is meant for Brampton Bryan, a 
similar attempt had been made upon the fair there, July 22, when Middleton's 
horse killed or captured all except 4 of a marauding party of 100 from Brecknock. 
■ — See p. 209, ante, where this affair has been already noticed. 
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end of August it was invested by Morgan, and Eainsborough 
with a detachment of Fairfax's men assailed it in force : the 
outworks and the church having been lost, the latter of which 
was the main strength of the castle,^ Sir Charles, whose reply 
to the first summons had been that he would eat horseflesh 
before he would yield, and man's flesh when that was done, 
was compelled on September 25 to surrender.^ The castle of 
Devizes fell about the same time to Cromwell : that of Win- 
chester followed it, October 5 ; ^ and next Basing House, held 
for four years by the Marquess of Winchester against all attempts, 
and justifying the motto ' Love Loyalty ' emblazoned upon its 
walls.'* It was stormed under Cromwell's eye, notwithstanding 
an offer to parley ; many of the garrison put to the sword ; all 
the rich furniture, plate, and jewels in the two houses, the old 
and the new, either of them fit for an emperor's court, plundered 
and sold ; and nothing left but a burnt, blackened, tottering 
ruin. So swift and entire was the destruction that an eye- 
witness ^ tells us that ' in all those great houses there was not 
one iron bar left in all the windows (save only what was in the 
fire) before night.' The loss was estimated in all at 200,000L,^ 
enough, one would think, to mark the character of civil strife ! 
And yet it was not all. Among the seventy-four bodies of 
Cavaliers lay one poor gentlewoman weltering in her blood, cut 
on the head and butchered by a soldier for ' railiug ' on them 
for their cruel usage of her father.^ This of all times was 

' Vicars tells us that the flag of defiance on the siimmit of the church tower 
was taken down by one of the assailants ; ' but whilst he was vapouring it on the 
top of the Tower, a part of the Tower he stood on, (being much broken and battered 
by our Gun) broke under him, so that he fell downe, and was killed with tlie stones 
that fell upon him, and two more that came after him, to help him, were killed 
likewise.' Such an eyent happening to a Royalist would have been treated as an 
immistakable interposition of Divine judgment. 

2 Five captains gave the soldiers 500 Z. at 5s. apiece, for the plunder. — Vicars, 

^ Here Cromwell, in the spirit of just discipline, executed one trooper chosen 
by lot out of six, for plundering contrary to the articles of surrender, and sent the 
other 5 to Oxford to be punished at pleasure by Sir T. Glemham ; who with a 
courtesy correspoudiug to Cromwell's honourable dealing, restored them to him 
again. By firmness and decision such as this, the future Protector trained an 
army which gave no chance to the ill-disciplined and disorderly Royalists. 

•* ' Aimez Loyaulte ' is still the motto of this noble family. — See Additions. 

* Hugh Peters, from whose coarse unfeeling report to the House of Commons 
these details are taken. In Mercurius Civicus it appears in a still more offensive 
form. — No wonder that the King declined listening to one of his sermons. 

^ A bed in one room, furnished, cost 1,300Z. 

' Dr. Matthew Griffith, who, notwithstanding his profession, had been sore 
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chosen by the Puritan divine, Hugh Peters, to torment the 
unhappy owner of the ruin with a political argument, which the 
poor old afiaicted nobleman closed after all with the hope 'that 
the King might have a day again.' Nor was that hope in some 
sense frustrated. He lived to see the King's son upon his 
father's throne. Peters had been preaching twice on horseback 
to the Clubmen not long before; but the far louder cries of 
blood and fire at ruined Basing never reached his heart. He 
gloried in the destruction of the ' nest of Idolatry.' Even the 
less military Sprigge, Fairfax's chaplain, calls it a 'cup of 
pleasm-e.' Should we not spare the reader the contemplation 
of such details as these ? but how is he otherwise to form a just 
estimate of the unchristian horror of this war? 

Twenty garrisons had fallen since the opening year — but 
the list was not complete. Fairfax pursues his irresistible 
march into the West, and straitens Exeter on the nearest side. 
Cromwell had joined him, but a terrible epidemic so weakened 
the combined force, that had there been any unanimity or 
subordination among the Eoyalists, who were superior in 
cavalry, they had probably been hard pressed. But those men 
had long been useless for anything but show and the name of 
an army, through the culpable neglect of those that should 
have watched over them. It seems even doubtful whether they 
had not lost their capacity for fighting, which the soldier retains 
when in a military view he has nothing else to recommend him. 
The officers were as bad or worse than the men, since from 
their neglect or dissoluteness the evil had reached its height : 
and the whole was traceable to the mismanagement and selfish- 
ness of the unprincipled Groring. Though successful in some 
minor enterprises, he was not, like Fairfax or Cromwell, a 
master of the art of war: and now he had thrown up the 
commission which he disgraced, and retired into France, leaving 
this general reflection on his memory, that ' comparing his 
words and his actions, laying his doing and his not doing 

"vrounded, the captors, as Peters, or Merc. Civimts for him, takes care to inform 
us, 'remembering to him his former malignancy.' He had been patronised by 
Donne, and was one of the King's chaplains ; and for his constant ministration in 
private according to the ritual of the Church of England during the usurpation 
(when everything else was tolerated) suffered, it is said, 7 violent assaults and 5 
imprisonments. He died Rector of Bladon, near Woodstock, Oct. 14, 1665, 20 
years to the day after his daughter's death, and was buried in the chancel. Where 
his poor child found her last resting-place, perhaps no man knows. 
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together, if he had been confederate with the enemy, and been 
corrupted to betray the West, he could not have taken a more 
effectual way to do it.' ^ 

But others were not blameless. The sanguinary Grenville 
was much more successful in giving trouble to his friends than 
to his enemies : Lord Wentworth, who had brought off with 
some credit the shattered force at Langport, suffered his body of 
cavalry to be beaten up and driven back. The generous and 
noble-minded Hopton, however, was prepared to accept the 
command of a disheartened and demoralised army, though he 
knew it must be with the loss of his own honour : but even 
with the foreseen loss of honour he acted to the last in the 
spirit of the motto on his standard already referred to, and 
captured in the next battle, 

I WILL STRIVE TO SERVE MT SOVERAIGNE KINGE. 

He made his final stand at Torrington, where it was admitted 
by his enemies that it was a terrible struggle. The veterans 
of Groring and the old Cornish foot there showed themselves to 
be indeed valiant men, and fought with an obstinacy and 
contempt of death that astonished their assailants ; ^ but it was 
for the last time. Wounded and defeated, but not disgraced, 
Hopton retired; refused the private treaty offered to him in 
highly complimentary terms by Fairfax ; for even his enemies 
respected his unblemished integrity ; and when his men were 
no longer capable of, or disposed for, further resistance, he, with 
Lord Capel and a few others, including Major-Greneral Webb, 
whose worthless cavalry had just been overthrown at Stratton, 
but who would never listen to any kind of accommodation or 
compromise,^ took shipping for the Continent. And so ended 
the Western campaign, 

' Clarendon. — He ended by dying a Dominican monk. 

2 Victors naturally exaggerate the resistance they have overcome. But Hop- 
ton, in the manly and modest report he presented to the Prince of Wales, speaks 
ill of the behaviour of the greater part of the foot and many of the horse. The 
man who rode next to Fairfax was killed, with his horse, by a sheet of lead blown 
off the church in a tremendous ex- osion. The General had not very long before 
narrowly escaped being carried away by the bead of the tide near Bridgwater ; 
and had been nearly shot by his own men as they were driving deer at Sherborne. 

3 An ancestor, it is believed, of the present writer. Lord Hopton says that he 
was ' a very gallant person, both for courage, conduct, and trust, and never failed 
of his part.' — Carte, Letters, i. 115. 
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Nor was the prospect brighter elsewhere. The conviction 
was gaining ground among the King's party that further 
resistance was useless, and that a timely submission was the 
only means, not indeed of escaping, for that was impossible 
under the system so successfully worked by the Parliament, 
but of diminishing the amount of spoliation and the degree of 
ruin. It has been said — and it may to some extent be true 
— that the publication of the King's correspondence taken at 
Naseby produced an unfavourable impression on the country at 
large ; but more, probably, was due to the disheartening effect 
of long-continued ill-success.^ Individuals stood out from 
fixedness of principle or tenacity of purpose — but on the whole 
there could be no question that the part of England with which 
we are specially concerned was preparing for a change of masters. 
Hereford, Ludlow, and Eaglan still maintained a bold front, 
and overawed their respective neighbourhoods : but Chester was 
heavily pressed ; the King's laborious effort had been fruitless ; 
and not only did Brereton hold fast by his leaguer, but he now 
had Poyntz to lend him a hand, Morgan, not less brave and 
diligent than his predecessor Massey, though often suffering 
from illness, was pushing out westward ; in which direction 
alone, since the reduction of Berkeley, work remained to be 
done. In the beginning of October he sent out a detachment 
to reduce Chepstow. The Foresters, isolated and independent, 
had suffered too severely not to take every means of protecting 
themselves ; and accordingly we find it said that they ' had 
made turnpikes ^ in the avenues and passes into the countrey, 
and sufferd none to enter without their leave. The Parliament 
soldjers cap in hand for a night's quarter.' ^ As however 
the royalist outrages'* had left the more terrible impression, 

' Even before the loss of Bristol, the sanguine Digby had complained of the 
universal -weariness of the war among the Eoyalists, the despair of the King's 
recovery as impossible, and the consequent increase of ' private interest.' He 
protested he knew of only 4 persons besides himself and Jermyn who would not 
purchase their own quiet at any price. But events proved — fortunately for the 
honour of the Eoyalists — that his calculation was utterly mistaken. 

2 The ' Turnpike ' was at that time universally employed in the defence of 
narrow passages or roads. It was a beam of fir or sally wood, about 1 ft. in cir- 
cumference and 10 or 12 ft. long, armed at every 6 inches with ashen staves about 
li yard long tipped with iron spikes ; so that in every position it presented a 
formidable obstacle to either horse or foot. The bridge at Buildwas in Shropshire 
had been thus fortified in 1643. =* Symo7ids. 

* Some of these, if Brereton's informant may be trusted, were of almost incred- 
ible barbarity. 
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no opposition was offered to the movements of Morgan, who 
with forces from Grloucester and Bristol, strengthened by a 
party from Monmouth, and aided by the renegado Kyrle, got 
possession of Chepstow and summoned the castle. The Grovernor, 
Colonel Fitzmorris, at i&rst sent a high refusal : ^ but, a breach 
being made by the cannon of the besiegers, a parley was as 
peremptorily refused on the other side, as being now too late : 
but the garrison having, it is said, entreated quarter on their 
knees, the castle was admitted to surrender (October 11), and 
an abundance of stores became the property of the captors. 
The fall of Chepstow would, as might readily be foreseen, be 
followed by that of Monmouth. Washington, with a force of 
1,500 2 Royalists, had withdrawn without fighting from the 
neighbourhood, which he had traversed on his return from a 
fruitless expedition to Cardiff; and when Morgan faced Mon- 
mouth with 1 ,500 men of his own, and as many Monmouthshire 
Clubmen and 200 horse under Sir Trevor Williams, together 
with Kyrle and his men, the proceedings at Chepstow were 
simply repeated ; the town submitted, and the castle after three 
days surrendered, October 24, on the discovery that it had been 
mined in six places by the Forest men.^ Sir Trevor Williams, 
however, the new Grovernor, had no enviable post : his own men 
deserted him, the Raglan forces seized on the tete-du-pont over 
the Monnow, represented in vol. i., p. 159, and the place was 
in the most imminent danger, till the promptitude and vigour 
of Kyrle, summoned in all haste by Williams, brought such 
effectual aid as to check and finally expel the assailants.'* 
Several families of ' malignants ' were in consequence turned 
out of house and home on pain of death, and on the same day 

' Such as Whitelocke somewhere calls ' a positive answer in the negative.' 
Though an Irishman and a papist, he was spared by the generous Morgan : but 
100 of Montrose's Irish taken at Philiphaugh were shot by Lesley. 

2 So Morgan says : but more probably 600, according to a letter signed K. R., 
(Robert Kyrle?) which states that after being pursued by Kyrle 3 days and nights 
they crossed the Wye about 6 miles above Hereford, and Kyrle returned to the 
capture of Monmouth. This pursuit is ascribed to Morgan in the Kingdom's 
Weekly Intelligoicer, 

3 Henry, brother of Sir Thomas Lunsford, was acting as Governor. Lord 
Herbert had offered Forest miners to reduce Bristol Castle, if necessary, at the 
first siege ; and Fairfax employed those of Mendip at Sherborne. Besides 7 pieces 
of ordnance, 4 ' sling pieces ' were captured. These had no carriages, but were 
supported on a forked rest, with a contrivance to raise Mr depress them, 

^ For the details, which are curious, see Appendix XXIX. 
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(November 3) Kyrle, evidently anxious to brighten up a 
tarnished reputation, pushed out with a party to within two 
miles of Hereford, fell on the Koyalist quarters, and came away 
with eight prisoners and ten horses without losing a man. He 
also, as is said, proposed to place a garrison between Hereford 
and Groodrich, so as to annoy them both. This must have been 
Pembridge Castle, as there is no other suitable post in that 
district : but the intention was probably not carried out, as we 
do not find it subsequently mentioned. The High Sheriff of 
Monmouthshire, Sir William Morgan, though lately co-operating 
with Washington, now changed sides, and the sinking cause 
was rapidly becoming, in South Wales, more unpopular than 
ever. There was little left to support it. Incapable as Gerrard 
was of dealing with human nature, he had borne a sharp sword, 
and taught Laugharne to respect him ; but the discontent that 
smouldered under his haughtiness and cruelty broke out into a 
flame after his departure, and his intrepid adversary quickly grew 
strong enough to resume the offensive. Picton Castle fell before 
him : Pembrokeshire was soon cleared : ^ before October 1 1 , he 
had advanced upon Caermarthen which offered little resistance : 
a great number of the inhabitants of those counties gave in 
their adhesion to the winning side,'^ and were soon joined by 
those of Brecon : that town had been dismantled by its own iu- 
dwellers : the castle speedily yielded : the Griamorganshire levies, 
as we have seen, had accepted arms from the Parliament : Sir 
Trevor Williams made a bad return for the King's lenity, and 
justified the Marquess of Worcester's assertion by taking the 
lead against him : and while Laugharne invested the stronghold 
of Aberystwyth Castle, where the Eoyal mint had been at one 
time established, and silver coined from the neighbouring mines, 
the forces of Williams and Morgan united in the first demon- 
stration against the Castle of Raglan. 

Meanwhile, the G-overnor of Hereford had been moving, 
though to no great purpose. The adverse occupation of Canon 
Frome wa,s a constant annoyance ; ^ and his intention of recap- 

^ For this and previous services the Parliament, always profuse in decreeing 
rewards, bestowed upon him and his heirs the estate of John Barlow of Sleebridge 
(Slebech). — In describing to the Speaker the lowest ebb of his fortunes (he does 
not mention when) he says only four persons had not deserted him.— C'ar^, i. 133. 

2 Glamorgan declarations, Oct. 11, and 25 : Brecon, Nov. 23, Dec. 4.— r?<?ors. 

3 It appears from S.P. that John Style of Mansell, who had submitted to the 
Houses in November, 1643, and who had signed the letttr to the inhabitants of 
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ture was quickened at this time by the hope of effecting a 
diversion in favour of Chepstow. Accordingly, at the head of a 
small party of his own and the Ludlow men, he gave a peremp- 
tory summons to the place on October 9,^ but only to receive a 
contemptuous reply. Nor was his diversion successful, though it 
nearly led, as we have seen, to the recovery of Monmouth, from 
which Morgan had hastily withdrawn, in consequence probably 
of Scudamore's movement. At the end of the month a more 
serious attempt was made, with unwonted preparation. They 
had then in Hereford an excellent carpenter and machinist 
called John Abell, who had built the old Town HaU, a specimen 
of his skill in framing timber, the removal of which a few years 
ago was a source of deep regret alike to the artist and the anti- 
quary : and he had been materially serviceable in constructing 
mills and other works during the siege, when he was appointed 
'one of His Majesty's carpenters.' So skilful an artist would 
not be at a loss how to contrive anything that could be feasible ; 
and there is reason to suppose that he was the workman who, 
with the concurrence of the G-overnor, and at the suggestion of 
some one who had studied the earlier military arts and contri- 
vances, was employed to put together an engine after the pattern 
of some that had been used in the middle ages. We read of 
movable towers employed by the Eomans in their assaults of 
towns ; and the city of Jerusalem in the first Crusade and many 
castles were captured by such contrivances before the invention 
of gunpowder. This is the- second instance that occurs to our 
notice in this war of any application of the works of antiquity 
to the assaulting of walls ; the former having been adopted at 
Gloucester at the recommendation of the learned Chilling- 
worth : 2 in the present instance this machine, which was called 
' a sow,' was considered to be the largest that had been hitherto 
employed. It was a tower of wood, mounted on wheels, and 
drawn by oxen, with rooms loopholed and musket-proof one 
above the other, high enough to overlook all the works, and 

i^' wlnf .trl""^ """ f ''^!' ^""^ ^^''^ '^""^"^ ^°^ ^^^ maintenance of this garrison, 

A ^^^^. however, had been abandoned by the Parliamentarians .t T^ . 
Castle when the siege was raised in March of this year- and a C ' f 

had been employed earlier at the siege of Corfe Castle in'lVIay, 1643 ' '°'^' 
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with a door and bridge for entrance. With this contrivance 
and about 400 men Scudamore advanced from Hereford, faced 
Canon Frome, and, leaving the ' sow ' about a mile and a half 
from the house, proceeded to Malvern to efifect a junction with 
a reinforcement from Worcester. Meanwhile Archbold, the 
Grovernor of Canon Frome, had intimation of the design; and 
seeing in the bad condition of his garrison the probability of 
its success, especially after the ' sore fright ' which the strange 
engine had given them as it passed, sent anxiously to Morgan 
for help. The valiant Welshman came out in fiery haste with 
his own and the Corse Lawn men, 1,000 all told, towards 
Ledbury. Scudamore fell back upon Malvern ; • but some 
of his party, who had been facing Canon Frome and following 
him to Ledbury, were found refreshing themselves there by 
sixteen Canon Frome horse under a quartermaster. The sur- 
prise was mutual, but the Hereford men took to flight ; and the 
guard of the engine having abandoned it, it was brought oflf to 
Canon Frome, and when the garrison perceived the failure of 
the Eoyalists their shouts of triumph made the valley ring.^ 
It seems to have been a badly-arranged affair ; and Scudamore 
may have been out of his element in the open field.^ He pro- 
bably had help from Woodhouse, for it seems that at this 
juncture a reconnoitring party from Shrewsbury penetrated as 
far as the bridge at the town's end at Ludlow, and returned 
with prisoners unmolested. 

Sir Thomas Middleton had been recalled to his seat in the 
House, but his brother. Sir William, had been active and suc- 
cessful in his room, and the power of the Parliament in North 

' Such seems to be the meaning of Vicars's rather confused narration. Mor- 
gan's, in the Kingdom's Weekly Intelligencer, exhibits, as might be expected, more 
of the soldier than the scholar. See an account of him in Memoir of Birch, 187. 

2 No loss of life is mentioned, and Ihe slaughter at the storm was within the 
works ; nevertheless a field in the neighbourhood is called ' the Bloody Acre.' 
' Cromwell's "Walls ' and * Cromwell's Well ' are also pointed out, though there is 
no reason to suppose that he was ever near the spot. 

3 His activity about this time in providing for his garrison is incidentally 
proved by a sharp reprimand sent to him by Digby from Newark, October 11. 
The under- sheriff having at his command seized 18 oxen, 19 ' kyne,' and 70 sheep, 
the property of Henry Hyet, of Burton, co. Hereford, notwithstanding his compo- 
sition for delinquency and the royal protection, their immediate restoration is 
commanded in a very peremptory manner. — Bird M8S. — Necessity had probably 
made him more severe, for in October 1644 he had written to beg Rupert to con- 
sider the distress of the country, and not quarter permanently upon it. 

VOL. II. -^ 
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Wales was increasing. Brereton's hopes for Chester rose high, 

and the other side grew very anxious for its safety. Poyntz had 

retired from an incursion into North Wales to watch the King, 

and left the field open for Vaughan to advance. But Vaughan 

wanted levies, and there was small hope of them. The country 

was exhausted and in despair. The garrisons alone could he 

looked to for a supply of men ; and, from Brereton's account, 

those in the counties of Worcester, Hereford, Salop, and Stafford 

were put in requisition to combine with all the North Welsh 

and with Washington, and a few horse from Caermarthen. 

Their number, according to deserters, was about 1,200 horse 

and 300 foot, at least 500 'padees' (probably horse-boys) being 

included.^ The infantry were most of them armed, but of 

the horsemen scarce one in ten had a pistol. They lay at 

Bishop's Castle, October 24, the foot sore wearied with their 

long day of march from Weobley, and pursued their way to 

x(uarters about Ruthin and Denbigh. 

Great, meanwhile, was the alarm excited by their approach. 
Messengers are hurried off by Governors and committees in all 
-directions. Brereton, as usual, shines prominently from his 
activity and intelligence. On October 22 letters full of the 
'enemy's design, or entreating his aid, reach him from various 
quarters — more letters meet him between Stafford and New- 
castle — others again at Nantwich ; ' wherevpon,' he says, ' I 
sent second dispatches to Gloucester, Euesham, Northampton, 
Coventrie, Mountgomerie, Oswestrie, Darby, Lancash : and to 
Gnalt Pointz : On Munday momeing I went towards the 
Leaguer, and met by the way and receiued that Euening many 
more iires, to the same effect as the fformer, according to w*^^ 
I dispatched away more Messengers.' Poyntz, who had gone 
through the ceremony of summoning Chester as he passed by, 
could give no help from his watch over the King at Newark, 
and Morgan's men were in garrison at the newly captured 
Chepstow and Monmouth. 2 In other quarters, however, Brere- 
ton's earnestness was not in vain, and by the end of the month 

' Colonel Hungerford, the Governor of Stokesay, who had sent a party of six 
firelocks to alarm them at Bishop's Castle, was informed by their five prisoners 
that they were more than 3,000. Such are the uncertainties among which the 
story has to be told. ° 

2 In addition to all this anxiety Brereton had various troubles in his own 
quarters. The Cheshire foot had been in high mutiny for pay during his absen.fi 
and the leaguer was in great want of martial law. woom.0, 
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he had assembled 1,100 or 1,200 infantry, and 1,200 or 
1,400 cavalry, whom he judiciously pushed out, under Jones, 
Mytton, and Lothian, as far as Denbigh, lest in an encounter 
nearer Chester the garrison, said to be 1,500 or 1,600 strong,* 
should fall upon their rear, as the Parliamentarians had done 
upon the Irish when the latter were near winning the battle at 
Nantwich. The following morning, November 1, brought them 
in sight of their enemy near Whitchurch,^ in conflict so unequal 
that the result might easily be foreseen. The ill-armed, weary, 
and much outnumbered ^ Royalists had no chance, and 300 or 
400 prisoners and nearly 600 horses were the trophies of an 
easy victory. Nor was this the sum of the disaster, for Lord 
Byron's brother. Sir William, who had gathered a convoy near 
Holt, was defeated and taken prisoner by Jones ere he could get 
it safe to Chester, 

Grrievous must have been the disappointment within those 
walls. Yet Byron was dauntless and the garrison resolute as 
ever. The day before the fight Brereton complains of the 
severe duty of his men in the suburbs, and the ' ffury & 
Courage of the Enimie, who practise nothing but waies of ruin 
& destruccon. They shott yesterday,' he says, ' ffiery Arrowes,' 
which took some effect on a part of the suburbs as yet unburnt. 
Vaughan, too, had succeeded during the recent fight in getting 
a supply of brimstone into the city ; ^ and the besiegers were 
straitened for money, ammunition, and provisions. But so 
essential was Chester to the King's communication with Ireland, 
whence the Earl of Glamorgan was to despatch a force of 
Roman Catholics, that another strenuous effort must be made 
to save it ; and, though somewhat anticipated, its result may 
be related at once. After the defeat near Denbigh, Vaughan's 
routed horse had made their way to Knighton, in Radnorshire, 
where, on November 13, the party broke up; but many, with 

■ Probably exaggerated. Byron had complained grievously of Maurice's 
having taken away with him at least 1,200 men, the remains of the old Irish 
regiments. But the citizens seem to have shown great spirit. 

2 Close to Denbigh : not the town of that name in Shropshire. 

^ Symonds says that only 800 horse and 280 foot fought for the King that day. 

* He told a woman whom he did not suspect to be a messemger of Brereton's 
that ' hee kept the Rouges in play till hee had sent into Chester as much Brim- 
ston as cost 150", and the Eouges neuer looked after that for plundering & 
stealing ; but the next time hee would -give them a greater clapp.' — Brereton, 
Letter-book, iii. 88. 

R 2 
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their commander, foimd quarters at Leominster. An alarm of 
Mytton's approach drove them through the villages of Sutton, 
Morton, and Mansell to Dilwyn. November 23 two regiments 
lying at Pembridge were beaten up by a party from Stokesay, 
Montgomery, and New Eadnor ; the remainder returned to 
Leominster ; and early in December Vaughan received orders to 
renew the attempt. The nearest garrisons had, as before, to be 
drained to make up a sufficient body, and Ludlow was spoken of 
as the rendezvous. 

The Eang's army was now reduced to mere dregs ; yet some 
of them of high courage and untameable spirit bore up and kept 
together ; and it is interesting to see how these brave men 
struggled with their adverse fate, even after subordination was 
almost gone, and hard necessity alone kept them together. 
This force of Vaughan's was in miserable plight : the GroveruiDr 
of Ludlow would not, it is said, admit them, and they would no 
doubt have heavily taxed his resources, for their number was 
considerable ; some said 3,000, but more likely not half that 
amount. The report of the spoil and destruction that marked 
their course was probably but too true. ' Eagged and ravenous,' 
as they are described, how, save by plunder, could they exist ? 
The numerous and confused rumours, however, that were brought 
to Brereton might well account for renewed apprehension. 
Preparation, it was said, had even been made for announcing 
the coming relief by signals blazing up in the darkness on the 
fortresses at Denbigh or Holt, and the bridge at Chester was 
being got ready for its entrance ; and the prudent commander 
of the siege pushed out, as before, a covering force as far as 
Whitchurch to avoid the risk of a sally upon his rear. But 
there was no occasion for it. So effectually were the bridges 
and fords of the Avon destroyed or guarded that a considerable 
reinforcement from Oxford and its dependent garrisons, said to 
amount to 1,500 horse, had been unable to pass that river.^ 
Astley had not joined them ; and the weather had become 
unpropitious. A winter of extreme severity was at hand. It 
began to interfere with the deliberations at Westminster, as 
appears from a curious order, on December 19, to curtain the 

» It was reported that 2,000 of them were encountered upon Broadway Hill 
and driyen back to Oxford, 'att which tyme S'' Lewis Kirke was taken, & 
Latham killed for whom his Lady made great lamentation.' This touching story 
was probably groundless ; but such, at any rate, is the curse of the sword ! 
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windows of the House of Commons ' out of the King's Wardrop 
or else where .... to preserve them from the violence and 
bittemesse of this frosty season.' By the middle of December 
the Severn at Bridgnorth and Dee at Holt were frozen ; at the 
latter place foot and even horse could cross. Vaughan, at the 
head of 500 or 600 cavaby, and 600 or 700 infantry,^ ignorant 
of the loss of Hereford the day before, to which he might have 
contributed by the withdrawal of some of their horsemen, 
attacked the enemy at Wrockwardine, which had been occupied 
• to straiten High Ercall. He burnt the village ; but failing 
to force the church, withdrew towards Shififnall, in hope of 
reaching Ashley before striking at Brereton once more ; but his 
condition was desperate : his horse were out under a bitter sky ; 
there was no prospect of winter quarters ; and now the ' distrac- 
tion ' occasioned by the utterly unexpected loss of Hereford, 
shortly to be related, completed the discomfiture of an enter- 
prise which must have been from the first of the most unpro- 
mising character, while brave and watchful Brereton kept the 
leaguer with more than 7,000 men. Vaughan with some of his 
forces retired to Bridgnorth ; Egerton, Lord Molyneux, ^d 
Sir Grilbert Grerrard led another body, described by Brereton's 
correspondent as ' the most rude ravenous and ill governed 
horse that I beleeue euer troade vpon the Earth,' to Stourbridge 
and Kidderminster, and were said to be expecting reinforce- 
ments ; but Washington was defeated, December 19, by the 
Gloucester men near Abberley ; the Parliament intercepted 
their march to Worcester by occupying Ombersley, and the 
design came to nothing for that time. Towards the end of 
January we hear of Astley and Vaughan about Bridgnorth,^ 
waiting for the Welsh under M. de Saint Pol, a French noble-- 
man, and some Irish that had come over during the previous 
month, and a part of Lord Digby's regiment lately landed at 
Beaumaris ; but Brereton despatched Mytton on the 24th to 
sm-prise them, and they fled. It was the last despairing effort 
for Chester. Byron was in it, and it held out still ; but the close 

* Symonds. They were reported to be 2,000.. 

' Shortly afterwards, according to the True Informer, Fiebrnary 14, and" 
Special Passages, a party of Vaughan 's horse were out on a marauding expedition 
from Clun by Presteign (where they gave an alarm to the garrison) and Leint- 
wardine to Ludlow. Part of them were pursued by Captain Marvin (qu. Martin ?), 
and forced with their horses into Stoke church, where they stood their ground till 
brought off by the Ludlow men. Eoads extremely bad from thaw. 
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of the heroic defence was drawing near ; the besiegers had been 
shivering in the leaguer, but the poor inhabitants were still 
more pinched for fuel : starvation alone achieved what force had 
been incapable to effect. The dogs and cats were eaten ; scarcely 
any com was left : among the twenty-four inmates of the 
Bishop's kitchen there was none : ^ all hope of relief had van- 
ished ; and on February 3, after a most honourable capitulation, 
Brereton entered to behold a scene of gaunt misery. What a 
contrast to the festive joy which marked the entry of Kupert 
after the relief of Newark ! But, whether or not the victor was 
capable of generous pity,^ his object was gained at last, and 
North Wales was lost to the King. 

In order to carry on this interesting episode to its termina- 
tion we have anticipated the course of events, and must retrace 
our steps a considerable way and among minor details. The 
fall of its capital had been felt throughout the whole of Salop, 
and most of the royalist strongholds, once so numerous, had 
been either captured or evacuated ; ^ but the absence of the 
local cavalry with Brereton had removed all check from the 
garrisons of High Ercall, Bridgnorth, and Ludlow, and there 
was great complaint in the early part of November of their 
devastations. On the 12th of that month about sixty of Scuda- 
more's horse, pushed out to Ledbury to prepare for a larger force, 
were charged through the street in gallant style by a quarter of 
their number under Major Hopton, who was returning from 
Leominster, and who subsequently dispersed a party of thirty 
Royalists in charge of about 100 cattle of which the drovers had 
been plundered. A really important event was the surrender of 
Beeston Castle, which, perched on the edge of a lofty cliff, had 
resisted a close siege of a whole year, with only two intervals 
of relief, but fell at length on November 15 into Brereton's 



' Phillips, i. 352. The cost of the siege for more than 16 weets was 72,826Z. 125. 

^ He is said, in the Life of Ormonde, to have borne especial animosity against 
Chester, in consequence of his having been ill-treated by its inhabitants and with 
difficulty rescued from them, when he beat a drum for the Parliament in August 
1642. There had been also some previous ill-feeling connected with the 
assessment for ship-money. 

3 For further information the reader is referred to Mrs. Staekhouse Acton's 
two very interesting works. The Garrisons of Shropshire and The Castles and 
Old Mansions of Shropshire. — Woodhouse, for his own security, had before the 
Twiddle of July destroyed or rendered untenable Croft and Stepleton Castles, Sir 
C. CornewaH's lodge near Teubury (Burford ?), and Mr. W. Littleton's house (?). 
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hands on most honourable terms.^ Its reduction was followed 
at the beginning of the next month by that of Latham House, 
so long and so nobly defended by the heroic Countess of Derby. 
But such must be the inevitable termination of every siege 
pressed by an adequate force and unrelieved by friends. 

The formidable post of Newcastle -Emlyn, in Caermarthen- 
shire, had also been yielded to the lieutenant of Laugharne, 
whose movements were now unfettered, and who was said, truly 
or not, to have brought some 2,000 horse about the end of 
November within 12 (of their) miles of Hereford. Morgan too 
at that time, just as the royalist contribution was being col- 
lected, made an incursion with about 600 men, including the 
garrison of Monmouth, as far as Abergavenny, thinking to raise 
the country against Raglan, but to little purpose ; nor did the- 
reconnaissance favour his idea of a blockade, the country houses 
being too large for such force as he could spare ; so, after a skir- 
mish with the Eaglan men, he withdrew through Chepstow to 
Grioucester. He left, however, Colonel Hopton as Grovernor in 
Abergavenny with 80 (some said 400) horse ; but his command 
was brief ; Hereford and Raglan forces beat him up one morn- 
ing at 4 o'clock, and carried off 5 of the chief inhabitants as 
hostages for contribution. Scudamore kept his own men in 
action : about this time the ' roysters from Hereford,' as MeV" 
curius Civicus calls them, burnt Sir Robert Welch's (?) house, 
Eardisley Castle, and other houses in that neighbom'hood, but 
laid aside a similar design against Monnington. The market- 
days also at Ross brought scenes of plunder. On the other side 
the Governor of Canon Frome in the early part of December 
achieved a partisan success at Malvern, where he surprised a 
party of officers, with their horses.^ These were following the 
fortunes of Rupert, who had just laid down his commission ; he 
remonstrated with Archbold, as the Houses had granted him a 
fortnight's armistice. The prisoners had, however, been sent to 
Grioucester, but would prabably under the circumstances be 
restored. 

Nothing could have shown more clearly Charles's feebleness 
than the shameful mutiny before his very face at Newark about 

' The garrison, who had eaten the very cats, were reduced to only about sixty 
saen. 

. 2 The numbers vary greatly, as usual, in diiferent accounts. Morgan, who must 
have known best, says about 60 horses- and 28 prisoners. 
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the end of October ; but the rapid collapse which it foreshadowed 
was not in any great measure due to the discreditable with- 
drawal of his two nephews from his service. The spirit of the 
country had become thoroughly worn out ; it had long been 
evident that it was not only a most calamitous but an useless 
struggle. To the bulk of the English people, naturally a 
peaceful race, with whom political considerations are less in- 
fluential than those of domestic prosperity and happiness, such 
a continued state of bloodshed and devastation was becoming 
every day more unendurable ; and it was in no way surprising 
that the traditional loyalty of the country should be outweighed 
by a keen sense of personal misery.^ And hence had sprung 
the very justifiable rising of the Clubmen, which, though 
crushed in Herefordshire and the West, was not yet extinct in 
Worcestershire, which was becoming alienated from the Koyal 
side by the unceasing exactions of their principal garrison. 
Already on November 10 about 3,000 countrymen had mustered 
on the commanding height of Bredon Hill ; and an imposing 
scene it may well have been, when under the free expanse of 
heaven this wronged and indignant assembly declared for the 
Parliament, demanded arms, and chose their leaders, of whom 
Sir Edward Dingley was foremost. But he soon found his 
master when, at the beginning of the following month, he 
attempted to intercept the passage of the two princes, with 
their mounted escort, from Worcester to Woodstock, It was a 
spirited design ; but, even had it succeeded, the capture of those 
men, whose commissions had been revoked and their reputation 
blighted, would have done less injury to the cause of royalty 
than the now impending fall of Hereford. 

The origin of this remarkable event lay somewhat remote, 
but must be recounted here. 

The traveller who ascends the height upon which the church 
of Eoss is situated, and from its rocky brow surveys the graceful 
windings of the Wye through the meadows below, will discern, 
a short distance from the river, on the opposite bank, and close 
to the bridge, which in the time of Queen Elizabeth replaced 
the ancient ford forming the approach to Eoss, the ruins of 

' As far back as October 3, 1644, O'Neill had written to Ormonde : 'The poverty 
of our Nobles, Oentry, & those Shires which we possess are so unsuflferable, that I 
feare we shall not hold out many months without yielding. Already 3000 gentle- 
men are gone.' 
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Wilton Castle, the « Willington ' of eai'lier days. The fate of 
this castle involves that of the city of Hereford, and forms, 
therefore, an important link in this eventful history. 

There was a gentleman of the ancient house of Brydges, 
ennobled by the title of Baron and afterwards Duke of Chandos, 
from whom the present possessor of Hom Lacy, Sir Henry 
Scudamore Stanhope, Bart., derives his descent, through the 
marriage of Sir Giles Brydges, Bart., with Mary, eldest sister of 
Lord Scudamore. This Sir Giles Brydges was lord of the 
castle and manor of Wilton. His son and heir. Sir John 
Brydges, Knt., had adopted the military life, and being at 
first unwilling to engage himself in the quarrel in England, 
had sought service in Ireland, but had returned to recruit his 
regiment. He was generally beloved at home,* but his party 
leaning seems to have shown itself in his unwillingness to 
allow his house to be occupied as a royal garrison, for which it 
was not very suitable.^ This provoked the hostility of Lingen 
and Scudamore, who sent him word that they would come to 
bum his castle, which at that time was undergoing some repair 
and improvement, and they were but too faithful to their pro- 
mise. One Sunday, while the family were absent at church — 
such is the tradition — a body of soldiers came and set it on fire, 
and the remaining towers still show in their charred timbers 
that it was so destroyed. Indignant at this treatment,^ though 

* Silas Taylor calls him * a gentleman for his sweet deportment to all sorts of 
people, his compleat breeding in all gentile qualityes, his handsome personage, his 
great parentage, & aliance, not comeing short of most of his & this age.' He 
died of small-pox, not thirty years old, Feb. 1651, and is buried at Peterstow^ 
near Ross. 

^ So his admirer Taylor puts the case. But there is evidence to show that 
the royalist officers were not without a stronger plea. Sanderson tells us that 
about the time of the second fight at Beachley (Oct. 14, 1644) Colonel Broughton, 
from Gloucester, garrisoned Goodrich, but the place was stormed, and he and his 
men carried prisoners to Hereford ; ' nimbly done without any noise ' : on which an 
annotator in MS. elsewhere mentioned as well-informed has remarked: 'Wilton 
Castle. He left it w*''out being forced nor was he there taken nor any of his 
men.' A copy of a receipt dated July 27, 1644, also specifies malt supplied to ' o' 
Garrison att Wilton/ evidently not royalist. 

^ Scudamore in his ' Defence,' to be referred to hereafter, says that he was 
•discontented for the burning of his house, and for some reproachful language 
given him by one of his Majestie's generals, upon the businesse of the Clubmen, 
and angry with me for not having something that he desired, which yet I could 
not give him.' But the original ground of difference he has passed over in 
Bilence. 
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he had ohtained upon some occasion some satisfaction from 
Lingen in the field, he cherished a hope that he should be able 
to avenge his loss ; and the condition of Hereford at that time 
seemed to offer an opportunity not to be passed by. 

Believed from the pressure of the siege, the garrison had 
leisure to become discontented and quarrelsome, and to give 
trouble to their commander, and in various ways the city was 
in an unsatisfactory state. Throughout a wide extent of 
country it had become a place of refuge: the sick and the 
destitute, those that had been expelled by war, the proscribed, 
and they that had neither house nor home to shelter them, 
helpless females and unsuccessful soldiers of fortune, encumbered 
the over-peopled place ; and some of them, as is common with 
those who have struggled in a desperate cause, were ready to 
faU out among themselves ; nor had the Grovernor an easy task 
in maintaining his soldiers in an impoverished neighbourhood. 
He had probably become uneasy and irritated himself. His 
conduct towards the Clubmen did not bespeak a conciliatory 
temper ; he had subsequently incurred his master's displeasure 
(see p. 241) through some arbitrary exaction, and he is said 
to have been unpopular among the citizens. At this time he 
had unfortunately given such offence to two of his subordinate 
officers, Captains Alderne and Howarth, that they threw up 
their commissions and withdrew into the country. This became 
known to Brydges or his associates, Morgan and Hodges, who 
was member for Grloucester, and one of the committee there ; 
and these were ready to negotiate, having already received 
instructions from the Parliament to devise means for distressing 
or capturing Hereford, and to take into their counsels Colonel 
Birch, an officer already mentioned, and henceforth to be very 
prominent in our story. 

Originally a merchant in Bristol, he had become captain 
of volunteers under Fiennes, and bore a considerable part in 
the apprehension of the royalist conspirators ; but, his prospects 
being ruined when the city changed masters, he escaped to 
London, and took up the sword as a permanent profession, 
almost as much, perhaps, to retrieve his own losses as to vindi- 
cate the cause of freedom. Being possessed of co siderable 
military talent, he soon distinguished himself under Waller and 
Fairfax, and was appointed Governor successively of Bridg- 
water and Bath. The latter post not giving sufficient scope 
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for his energy, he petitioned the Parliament for more active 
service, and accordingly received orders to assemble a body of 
about 1,800 men on a design against Hereford ; for the Houses, 
notwithstanding the divided counsels that were working their 
ruin, were still a model of watchful diligence, and were well 
aware of the value of that city, which with Chester constituted 
the King's main strength on the Welsh side. He commenced 
his march from Bath and Bristol on December 6, simultaneously 
with the setting in of a great frost, which alone rendered the 
heavy ways of Grloucester- and Herefordshires practicable for 
military use at that season. At Gloucester his consultation 
with Morgan and his associates was so unpromising that a man 
of less keen and sanguine temperament would have abandoned 
all hope ; but Birch was only stimulated by difficulty to fresh 
exertion. He begged them to find quarters for his soldiers, and 
wait till he had visited Herefordshire in disguise. In company 
with Brydges he contrived a secret meeting near Ledbury with 
the two discontented captains, secured them by a bribe of lOOL 
apiece, ascertained from them every needful particular, and laid 
a design at once for the surprisal of Hereford by sending in 
six carts, each with a load of as many men concealed under 
straw. And when that very night brought so heavy a fall of 
snow as to defeat the idea. Birch, ever fertile in expedients and 
' good at need,' devised immediately another scheme. One of 
the gates is to be seized by six men disguised like country 
labourers, and brought in by a supposed parish constable under a 
warrant as from Scudamore, summoning them according to his 
daily custom to break the ice of the moat or the river. No 
sooner thought of than put in execution. He rides straight 
to Canon Frome — chooses six boorish-looking foresters from 
the garrison, and one named Berrow to personate the constable 
— returns straight to Grloucester — finds Morgan, though ill with 
ague, prompt to accompany him — and starts with his detach- 
ment for Ledbury. All through the following night they toil 
over more than half of the way to Hereford, through such ex- 
tremity of cold and snow that three of the soldiers perished. 
But after all it was nothing but a feint. When day broke 
he acquaints his officers with a pretended intention of join- 
ing Brereton before Chester, which the weather obliges him 
to forego ; and the delighted soldiery publish this version of 
their march while refreshing themselves in the neighbourhood. 
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Scudamore hears of it, as was intended, finds it confirmed by 
his scouts and by friends at Ledbury, to whom Birch repeats 
it on his return, and accepts it as fact. Yet even thus the 
stratagem is not commensurate with Birch's subtlety. Anxious 
almost to hoodwink his own men as completely as his enemies, 
he calls up his force by beat of drum at nine o'clock that night, 
gives out that Scudamore is coming against him, pretends to 
ask counsel of his officers in a design of meeting and falling 
upon him unprepared, charges the Ledbury people on pain of 
death to keep their houses, and leaves the town a second time, 
in the words of one of the party, ' marching on speedily, but 
soe silently that a dog scarce barked all the night, though wee 




BYE STREET GATE, HEEEFOED. (Prom an old pi'iut.) 

marched through three or 4 villages ; but in deed that was not 
strange, for if a dog had bin without doores that night hee 
would haue been starved to death.' ^ Birch then pushes on 
to Canon Frome ; makes ready his pretended rustics, and with 
them draws near to Hereford, the design upon which he at 
last imparts to his willing soldiery. It was still dark in the 
early morning of December 18. He posts the main body in a 
hollow; draws 150 firelocks forward into the ruins of S. Guth- 
lac's Priory, where the County Gaol now stands, less than 300 

1 Many interesting details of this expedition are given in the Military Memoir 
of Colond Birch (Camden Society), and in a pamphlet entitled 'A New Trieke to 
take Townes,' reprinted in Appendix XXX. 
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paces ^ from Bye Street (anciently ' Bishop's Street ') Gate, and 
lies close two miserable hours in the snow, till the gate is 
opened and the guard thin off shivering to the fire ; then he 
sends on the constable, 'whoe in respect of his cold, which 
made him and his sixe men goe as if they were almost starved, 
and alsoe by reason of their broad hatts, great breeches, spades, 
pickaxes, and bundles of bread and cheese, they might well 
haue deceived a wise man and vigilent comander.' ^ While 
the warrant is being read the firelocks rush on, the scanty 
guard is overpowered, and the city entered and captured after 
a feeble, desultory resistance, in which a few only of the 
assailants were slain. Scudamore, with Lingen and some 50 
more, escaped across the frozen river. He made his way to 
Ludlow, intending to exculpate himself personally to the 
King at Oxford, but was arrested at Worcester, and lay there 
in prison till its surrender. He has naturally incurred severe 
blame, but, as it would appear from his printed defence, without 
much reason. He was aware of the danger ; ordered the guards 
to be doubled (which was not done) ; went the rounds in 
person ; corrected with his cane a drunken corporal at the very 
gate which Birch surprised ; directed a change of sentries 
every half-hour, and did his duty fully till 5 o'clock, intending 
then to have a little rest before presiding at 8 o'clock at a 
court martial in a case of mutiny.^ But just in that interval 
the town is lost — as he asserts, by the treachery of Lieutenants 
Ballard, who drew off the guard, and Cooper, who let down the 
drawbridge and called on the enemy. Taking it all together 
there is little reason to doubt that Hereford was ' bought and 
sold.' The Parliament had voted,"* at the suggestion of Brydges, 
3,000^. for this ' secret service ; ' and, whatever credit may be 
due to Birch for ingenuity, daring, and perseverance/ the 

' The reserre were about 200 paces further off. [Distances ascertained by 
accurate observation one moonlight night in the year 1833. — J, W.] 

2 Military Memoir, 30. 

^ There had just been a serious quarrel between the soldiers and townsmen : 
■who refused to find quarters for a troop drawn in from the country by Scudamore 
to replace forces sent to the relief of Chester. — Scudamore' s Defence, 4. — Brereton 
had heard that troops had been sent to Kaglan also. 

* i. J"., Oct. 27. 

^ Less claim could be advanced for originality. Such stratagems, as old as 
the Trojan horse, had been frequent in more recent wars. Meppel, in Holland, 
had been surprised in a similar way in 1587; Zutphen in 1591 ; and Amiens in 
1597. 
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Governor may be held much less culpable than unfortunate. 
The reputation gained by the former defence of Hereford was 
not ultimately tarnished by its loss ; and as the citizens of 
Gloucester have handed down the name of Massey as their 
protector in the hour of danger, so those of Hereford still teach 
the rising generation to respect that of Scudamore.^ 

A considerable number of prisoners were taken and sent to 
London, several of them persons of some note. The Bishop 
(probably soon liberated, as we do not hear of him afterwards), 
Lord Brudenell, an invalid Komanist,^ and his lady ; the pro- 
scribed Sir Henry Spiller, whose timber had been confiscated ; 
the ' stout ' Judge Jenkins, ever undaunted in doing what he 
believed to be his duty; and the disreputable Sir Thomas 
Lunsford, may be enumerated among them. 

Having been captured by assault, the city was plundered, 
notwithstanding Morgan's exertions, according to the custom of 
the time. Fifty-four, however, of the inhabitants redeemed their 
property by a composition amounting to 870^. 16s. Sd, It was 
well that so little injury was done ; but it must have been a 
sorrowful Christmas for the Churchmen of the place ; not 
alleviated by the immediate prospect of the appointment of 
such a ^ godly and able Ministry ' as the House might see fit 
to settle among them.^ No time was lost. On December 29 
Sir R. Harley was instructed to prepare an ordinance, which 
was passed March 28, 1646, 'for the Settling and Maintaining 
of able preaching and godly Orthodox Ministers, in the City 
and County of Hereford.^ The Parliament were greatly re- 
joiced, as they well might be, at such an acquisition ; rewarded 
liberally, as was their wont in such cases, the messengers of 

' The refusal of a court martial indicates the opinion at first entertained, 
which possibly may have been removed by the publication of his ' Defence.' At 
any rate he was ready to draw sword for his old master the next opportunity, for 
we find him seized while recruiting at Newmarket at the time of the siege of 
Colchester. He died in debt before April 14, 1658. — The Cities Weekly Post, 
Jan. 27 to Feb, 3, assigns him a shorter time : shooting him at Worcester by 
order of a council of war ! 

2 He Buflfered severely in his estate, and endured a long imprisonment in the 
Tower, but lived to be first Earl of Cardigan. 

3 Perfect Diurnall, Dec. 22.— An ordinance had been passed, Aug. 23, for 
putting in execution the Directory, and prohibiting the use of the Prayer-book, 
even 'in any Private pla^e or Family,' under penalties of 61, 10^., and a year's 
imprisonment, for the first, second, or third offence. (Even its reprinting was 
stopped, and the copies seized, Oct. 3, 1646.) 
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BircTi and Morgan, and bestowed a gratuity of lOOZ. on Berrow, 
who was brought into the House to receive the thanks of the 
Speaker. An annual pension of 501. was also granted to him 
and his heirs for ever, secured on the estate of Sir H. Lingen 
when he was forced to compound ; but for how long a time it 
was paid — if paid at all — does not appear. In time to come he 
was known by the sobriquet of ' The Constable of Hereford.' 
A public thanksgiving, as was usual in the case of much less 
important successes, was ordered for what they could not but 
regard as an act of special mercy, at the close of a highly 
prosperous year.^ 

^ Nevertheless, things were rapidly verging towards another phase ; thus com- 
mented upon by one of the early leaders : ' The Members of Parliament, who . . . 
appealed to the Sword to plead their Cause and decide their Quarrel, declared 
themselves to desire nothing but the settlement of the Kingdom, in the Honour 
and Greatness of the King, and in the Happiness and Safety of the People : And 
whensoever that could be obtained, to lay down the Sword, and submit again to 
the King's Sceptre of Peace more willingly than ever they resisted his Force and 
Power. This, I am sure, was the ultimate End of many, I may say of the chiefest 
of those who at that Time appeared ; upon which Principle they first moved, and 
from which they never departed : — But, whilst these Men acted in the Simplicity 
of their Hearts, there was another Generation of Men, which, like the frozen 
Snake, that lay in their Bosoms, seemed to desire but the same things with them, 
and that the same should have contented them, when it was nothing so ; but they 
had farther Designs, to destroy and cut off not a few, to make the Land an 
Aceldama, ruin the King and as many of the Nobility and Gentry as they could, 
alter the Government, have no Order in the Church, nor Power in the State over 
them.' — Holies, Memoirs. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Failure of several royalist enterprises, especially at Cardiff — Sir H. Lingen holds 
Goodrich Castle — Description of that fortress and its garrison — Annoyance of 
Birch : his successful attempt on the stahles and hoat-house — His gallant con- 
duct at Old Grore — Astley raises the last royalist army — Its defeat hy Birch, 
Morgan, and Brereton at Stow-on-the-Wold — Surrender of various royalist 
fortresses, including Exeter and Ludlow — Charles sues in vain for an accommo- 
dation — He abandons Oxford ; surrenders himself to the Scots at Newark ; 
and orders the laying down of arms — Oxford capitulates to Fairfax — Wor- 
cester, besieged by Whalley and Hainsborough, is gallantly defended by 
Washington — Conference of Warmestry and Baxter — Dissensions in the city; 
noble conduct of Sir W. Eussell — The surrender — Lingen's dash at Hereford 
— Siege and capture of Goodrich Castle — Dissatisfaction at Raglan, and de- 
tention of Boteler — The castle invested — Spirited defence — Arrival of Fairfax 
— The Marquess surrenders — Spoil and partial demolition of the castle. 

The opening of the following year, according to modern compu- 
tation, or, in the most accurate notation for those days, 1645-6, 
contributed in no way to the revival of royalist hopes. Lords 
Astley and Mol3T[ieux and Col. Grerrard lay about Lichfield 
and Tutbury, but could evidently effect nothing. Tomkins, the 
royalist member for Weobley, saw the expediency of changing 
sides in time ; but having been one of the * Oxford Juncto,' was 
not only obliged to make his submission on his knees at the 
bar of the House (January 7), but was committed to the prison 
of the Compter, and his fine was set, beyond his means of 
payment, at 2,1 10^. An attempt for the recovery of Monmouth 
bad miscarried, the party that had ciossed the ice of the Wye 
in the night and surprised some of the sentinels being repulsed 
with loss. It was rumoured also that a similar scheme had been 
' timely prevented ' at Hereford, On the other hand, there was 
a kmd of set-off in the capture of some parliamentary com- 
mittee-men by a royalist party from Wallingford, who, though 
they failed m their spirited project of liberating the prisoners 
that were being removed from Hereford to London did not 
return empty-handed. Madresfield House, too, a garrison near 
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Worcester, the seat of the roundhead Col. Lygon, besieged ever 
since the end of October by the Grioucestersbire and Evesham 
men, had been relieved by Astley, before the middle of February. 
That commander had also advanced to Ludlow, and formed a 
junction with Sir W. Vaughan, to operate on the enemy from 
that side ; but Birch had called up Stoke, Montgomery, and 
Presteign to keep them in check from Radnorshire, while he 
manoeuvred towards them with 200 horse and 220 foot : the 
floods on Severn and Wye, however, consequent no doubt on 
the great frost, intercepted his movements, and the Parliament 
forces could only lie near the ' passes ' (bridges), the Royalists 
retiring towards Bewdley. But before that same month had 
closed another serious reverse had befallen the royal arms in 
South Wales. By letters to the Speaker from Birch and 
Morgan imder date of Feb. 26 it appears that, notwith- 
standing 'repeated and long-continued assertions of a blockade, 
the Raglan horsemen had increased much in strength, and 
with the exception of some few garrisons, had plundered and 
overawed the whole country ; and at length had drawn towards 
Cardiff : the Grovernor and committee had sent for help to the 
new High Sheriff Col ; Came of Ewenny ; but at a rendezvous 
he had unexpectedly shown himself for the King, and with the 
* malignant ' gentry had prevailed on the people to undertake, 
with about 2,000 men, the siege of Cardiff. This, the townsmen 
favouring them, they had taken, and almost starved out the 
castle: but Laughame, Sir Trevor Williams, Kyrle, and a 
detachment sent from Bristol by Skippon arrived just in time, 
encountered and defeated the country and Raglan forces ^ on a 
neighbouring heath, while Morgan with his men came up in 
time for pursuit, and drove them back into the town. Here 
their defence must have been resolute, as they were allowed to 
march out with all the honours of war; but they had not 
proceeded far before a second and very hot fight was brought 
on, in which at least 400 Royalists were slain or drowned, and 
above 500 made prisoners. The result, in the opinion of the 
writers, was the saving of South Wales, where a fresh army 
would soon have been raised to join with Astley, already on his 
way from Oxford. It was not long, indeed, before all such 

1 Commanded it is said by Sir Charles Kemeys — Verf. Diurn. Feb, 24. — He 
-was afterwards (Nov. 16, 164S) discharged on payment of \,1Q()l., less than half 
of his composition. 

VOL. II. S 
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expectations were to be finally disappointed ; but we must first 
return to the affairs of Herefordshire, where the struggle had 
not terminated as soon, or as easily, as might have been 
expected. 

The Governorship of Hereford had been deservedly bestowed 
upon Birch, with 6,000^ for the pay and reward of his soldiers, 
and permission to keep up a strong regiment of 1,200 men ; in 
addition to which a body of cavalry under Major Hopton was 
sent down (Feb. 13) to strengthen his hands. And in truth 
he needed all. Though he had set himself to repair the castle ' 
and bring everything into order, he had to deal with a dis- 
satisfied population both within and without the wallff; and 
his post was one of at least as much difficulty as honour. It 
was well for him that he united much of courage and prudence, 
of activity and gnjod-humour. 

The occupation of its capital by a powerful garrison had 
been a terrible blow to the Eoyalists of the border county ; and 
many of the friends of the declining cause were glad to shrink 
into privacy, even if they had not, as was more probable, to 
suffer without hope of redress under the exactions of the new 
parliamentary committee, and the rigours of an un pitying 
sequestration backed by irresponsible power. ^ One by one they 
gave in, when resistance was felt to be useless. But the county 
had not changed its sentiments with its fortune, and the old 
spirit, crushed and mortified, was not dead. It never was and 
never could be, while ' Harry Lingen ' lived. His was not the 
heart to sink, the hand to loose the sword. After his escape 
from Hereford on that disastrous morning he had probably 
betaken himself at once to the stronghold with which his 
name was to be inseparably connected — Goodrich Castle.^ This 
fortress, situate upon a lofty and steep bank clothed with 
graceful trees, and washed at its base by the rippling waters of 
the Wye, commands a prospect of surpassing beauty, including 
on one side the slender spire of Ross beneath its wooded hills, 
on another the rough uplands of the Forest of Dean, and in yet 
another direction the great mass of Copped Wood Hill, and 

• The lead that had covered the Chapter-house was employed to repair the 
roof of the tower {Buncumb) ; and other materials were found in ' the Abbey,' the 
ruined house of Awbrey of Clehonger. 

^ For an account of Herefordshire sequestrations see Appendix XXXI. 

3 Dec. 26, the Evesham committee sent word to Brereton that Lingen and his 
horsemen were taken with Hereford, and that Goodrich was deserted ! ' 
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other wild or half-cultivated eminences through which the 
river traces unseen its course towards Monmouth. As a mili- 
tary post it must have heen in early ages of considerable 
importance, overlooking, as was frequently the case with such 
structures, a ford on the Wye: and though the introduction 
of artillery had of course reduced its value, it was still not 
to be despised if well held ; and Lingen was the man to hold it 
well. 

The building was at that time entire, and even now retains 
the essential features of a complete fortress of the middle ages 
upon a small scale. It was one of the chain of border castles 
that, extending from the mouth of the Wye to that of the Dee, 
had been founded by the earlier conquerors as a protection to 
themselves and the estates on which they resided against the 
imperfectly-subdued natives of the country and the inhabitants 
of Wales. Its existence the antiquary has not been able to 
trace beyond the reign of King John,^ but the period of its 
real origin is unknown, though it has been conjectured to have 
belonged to Goderic, a Saxon chieftain mentioned in Domesday : 
and it had been successively the residence of the Marshalls and 
Talbots, victors in Ireland and France. The rock on which 
it stands was escarped on two sides, and on the remaining two 
was protected by a deep moat, from which as a quarry the 
stone of the building appears in part to have been raised. The 
ground plan was in the form of a parallelogram, somewhat 
longer from north-east to south-west than in the opposite 
direction. There was an exterior work or barbican, a draw- 
bridge over the moat, a strong gateway at the east angle, 
defended by portcullises and a lateral passage, at each of the 
other angles a tower, and, insulated in the court but almost 
adjoining the south-west curtain, a square keep, probably of 
the date of King Stephen, more ancient than the rest of the 
structure, and bearing the name of Macbeth's or Macmac's 
Tower, from an Irish chieftain, with whose ransom and that of 
his son it was erected. Next to the gateway was the chapel, and 
opposite to it across the court, a withdrawing-room ; between 
the chapel and the southern tower the quarters of the garrison, 
and on the other side of the court the great hall, a noble 
apartment. At the northern angle, on the brow of a very 

' The earliest authenticated accounts are dated 1204, when William Marshall, 
Earl of Pembroke, had a grant of a fair at Goodrich from King John. 

s 2 
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steep bank, is ' the Ladies' Tower ' ; and, parallel to the north 
west curtain is an outside wall, between which and the fortres 
stood the stables.* 




JRUINS OF GOODRICH CASTLE. 



The accounts which are to be met with of the prior occupa- 
tion of the castle are less satisfactory than might have been 
expected from its strength and importance. It had been, as 
we have seen, menaced by the Marquess of Hertford, implying 
a previous possession by parliamentary troops of which we have 
no record ; and when Stamford's plunderers subsequently aban- 
doned their temporary lodgement there, no evidence is forth- 
coming as to the date or entry of a royalist force, beyond the 
vague statement of Lord Herbert, that he garrisoned Cardiff, 
Brecknock, Hereford, Groodrich Castle, and the Forest of Dean, 
after he had taken them from the enemy. During the siege oi 
Hereford it may be assumed that it was but feebly held if at all, 
or the parish and neighbourhood would not have been exposed 

' Silas Taylor informs us that in the hall was a beam of oak • without knot o: 
knarl,' 66 feet long, and 20 inches or 2 feet square in its whole length. Th( 
cellars were floored with Irish earth, so that no toad could live there, and tht 
timber was also believed to be Irish, to avoid the annoyance of cobwebs. A part 
of the roof of the most curious church at Llantwit in Glamorganshire is said tc 
have had the. same origin, and for the same reason. 
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to Scottish depredations ; ^ but after that event we find it within 
a short time in too organised a condition for a mere shelter for 
fugitives. Anyhow, there was a chief among them, worthy of 
the name. Harry Lingen was holding with unshaken tenacity 
the last spot of ground in the county where the standard of 
his master flew. The position was hopeless from the first. 
Throughout a wide extent of country Raglan alone was unsub- 
dued : but Raglan, far away, needed all its strength for itself : 
Hereford and Monmouth were lost ; and the defence of Good- 
rich could serve only to show the unflinching loyalty of its 
occupants, and their determination to uphold even to the last 
what they felt to be the justice of their cause. On such terms 
did Lingen and his band of less than 200 Cavaliers confront the 
whole power of the victorious Parliament. Many gallant gentle- 
men, reformados and volunteers, were there. AU whom those 
walls encompassed were enthusiastic in their resolution. Even 
the cook had a suitable ' poesy,' 

C • V • B • LOYAL • TO * HIS * MAGISTEIE 

wrought in pierced work in the handle of his saucepan ; and 
this proof of culinary loyalty is believed to be still existing 
among the remains of the collection of armour formed by the 
late Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick. The representation here given 
is from a drawing made in 1827 by that great antiquary for the 
original writer of these Memorials.'* 

The soldiers were chiefly horsemen, bold and active, well 
acquainted with the numerous trackways, bye and cross roads of 
that intricate and intersected country, and with all the fords 
vipon the Wye, the paths through the Forest of Dean, and the 
numerous woods that clothed the slopes of that picturesque 
region. The Grovernor sent out parties to collect assessments 
and contributions and levy requisitions for the maintenance of 
his soldiers throughout the whole neighbourhood. They had 
purveyors to buy up sheep and cattle ; one of whom was 
Clifford, the tenant of Trepenkenet in the parish of St. 
Weonard's. But chiefly they vexed their own right bank of 
the river and the surrounding district. It was a tradition long 
remembered in the country that they sent to the farm-houses 

' ' Taken and plundered from the Inhabitants of Gotheridge to the value of 
38/. 35. 6(1'— Miles HilVs Paynphlet, see Appendix XXVII. 

2 The sally-port where it was found was beneath the principal gateway. 
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and carried off whatever they wanted of sheep and cattle, and 
seized even articles of furniture of which they stood in need. 
As a specimen of their doings, we may refer to some documents 
relating to Pengethly, the seat of Sir Edward Powell, about 
four miles distant from the castle in the direction of Hereford. 
Powell, who had been about the Court, and was one of the 
Masters of the Court of Requests, had been in the Star-Chamber 
for some hasty expressions used against Laud, in consequence 
of a suit in which he was involved with his wife, a daughter of 
the celebrated merchant and money-lender, Sir Peter Vanlore ; 
and being now aged, and little inclined to enter (it may be) 
into political disputes, had quitted Pengethly, and was resident 
at Westminster in the Parliament's quarters. Hence his estate 
became liable to royal sequestration, which was enforced by Sir 
H. Lingen, and for which his steward was made responsible. 
Their correspondence will be found in Appendix XXXII., and 
it will be seen that the Grovemor is in right good-humour with 
Mr. Grrubb at last, and grants him a protection, but seizes his 
boards — probably to make huts — for the use of the garrison. 

Such doings would of course be looked upon by Birch with 
indignation, and he soon found that his neighbour not only was 
vexatious, but could be dangerous ; for as early as January he 
had attempted to cut off some parliamentary soldiers on their 
return from escorting a convoy from Newnham through the 
Forest to Hereford, and was only foiled by the non-appearance 
of the party : and some time after Birch complains to the 
Speaker that Lingen's men were so active that a passenger 
could not be safe between Grloucester and Hereford, nor could 
he quarter horse abroad without much danger, or draw forth 
towards Ludlow or Worcester without their approaching Here- 
ford to plunder. This was not to be borne, especially as his 
regiment was intended for offence as well as defence, and part 
of them might be required for distant service. Such indeed 
had already been the case, when his movement against Astley 
had been foiled by the swollen rivers. Lingen therefore must 
be crushed or crippled. The former was not easy, for such a 
stronghold was not likely to be carried by a coup-de-7nain ; 
the latter he accomplished by a rare union of boldness and skilL 
It was about the 9th of March when, taking advantage of a 
dark night, and information he had obtained as to the height 
of the wall forming on one side the outer defence of the castle, 
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and enclosing a court-yard where the stables stood, he fell on 
"with a forlorn hope of 100 firelocks, planted ladders, surmounted 
the wall before a full alarm was given, slew or seized 5 men, 
broke through the wall, and turned loose about 80 horses : the 
stables and hay were then set on fire, and fragments of the 
charred timbers might be met with some years ago, and possibly 
may be still. Meanwhile the out-guard at the boat-house upon 
the ferry was assaulted ; but the defence was stubborn for two 
hours, when at last the wall being dug through, they surren- 
dered, and the commander of the horse, the Major, and 15 
gentlemen and troopers received quarter.^ This dashing exploit 
put an end for the present to Lingen's aggressions ; and yet he 
had nearly been more than avenged for this disaster ; for a few 
days after a party of 14 Groodrich men, who were absent the 
night of the assault, were posted at Old Gore, to lie in wait for 
Birch and Kyrle on their way, with a dozen followers, from 
Hereford to Grloucester ; but Birch, with accustomed gallantry 
and promptitude, having given only the brief command ' Do as 
I do,' charged them at full speed, and though ail-but pistolled 
by the commander, not only broke through, but killed or took, 
excepting two that were better mounted, the whole party. 

A different result might have modified the progress of the 
war, and delayed the imminent fate of the last army which 
Charles could hope to bring into the field, for the express object 
of Birch's journey was to concert with Morgan the method of 
frustrating such a design, now actually on foot. Astley, who 
had left Oxford on Dec. 22, had been visiting the garri- 
sons that remained within his reach, such as Stafford, Worcester, 
and Bridgnorth, and endeavouring to organise a body for the 
relief of Chester, and when that was hopeless to bring up such 
a reinforcement to Oxford as might enable the King once more 
to face his enemies in the open field. His journey had not 
been an auspicious one. For want of pay and discipline those 
places were in extreme confusion. Bridgnorth had been 
abandoned by its governor Sir Lewis Kirke ; and such was the 

' Birch was unquestionably a very brave and intelligent officer. Eut it has 
been pointed out by the editor of his Military Memoirs that Roe, the writer of 
them, frequently assigns to his hero a more prominent place than he holds in 
other narratives of the same events ; and it may be remarked on this occasion, 
that neither Roe nor Birch has mentioned the assistance that, according to the 
Perfect Diurnall, was sent by Kyrle from Monmouth. About this time the same 
jouraal speaks of Kyrle's having ' enapt ' a small party from Raglan. 
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scarcity of money that Astley had to make application for his 
travelling expenses. He was to have been joined by a force 
under Sir John Watts, the Grovernor of Chirk Castle, which 
after an obstinate defence he had abandoned on the last of 
February ; but as that officer was quartering for the night too 
near Montgomery, he was surprised by Col. Moore the Grovemor 
of that place : ^ for two hours he held the church, which was at 
hand, stoutly, till the burning of the doors compelled him to 
surrender with 100 foot, 50 gallant horse, and several officers. 
Everywhere misfortune attended the royal standard. About 
the same time, we are told, Astley attempted the relief of High 
Ercall with 1,000 men ; but was deterred by the strength of a 
work newly raised by the besiegers : and, if we may trust to 
narratives full of vagueness and confusion, Vaugh an andDevillier 
were ' routed ' in some fresh attempt in Wales.^ 

The royal garrisons, though much reduced, still contained 
materials for one more effort. These knots of hungry and penni- 
less soldiers were in great disorder, but with the spring they 
were ripe and eager for a last desperate blow ; and at length 
the diligence of Astley succeeded in drawing together at Bridg- 
north, towards the beginning of March, a body of about 3,000 
men, half of them it was said ' reformado ' officers, that is, 
belonging to reduced regiments ; men of tried and resolute 
valour, prepared to venture their last stake in the field. But 
his measures could not be taken with entire secresy ; they were 
publicly divulged in the newsbooks ; and led to that conference 
between Birch and Morgan which had so nearly been frustrated 
by Lingen's men, and to their arrangement with Brereton, 
whose hands were now free, that he should bring up a reinforce- 
ment from his side. Their design was well-laid, but narrowly 

' The Montgomery garrison had begun to fortify Llangollen Church at the 
end of February to restrain the garrison of Chirk. The latter had an organist* 
whose loss, when he was taken prisoner, caused, according to Vicars, * a general! 
Melancholly in the Castle.' 

^ It appears from S.P. that at the end of February Eichard Jones of Treweria 
in the parish of Gladestry, in E^dnorshire, was cruelly plundered by 400 or 600 
horsemen under SirW. Vaughan, to the value of at least as many pounds, inclwling 
all his writings, and the rings that his wife was wearing. But this was mercy 
compared with an outrage perpetrated by the parliament troops at Willey Court, 
Presteign, in revenge for false intelligence as to the King's march. In this case, 
however, the farmer and his people with their pitchforks out of the field pursued, 
wounded, and dispersed the villains, killing one who was pinned to the ground 
with a pitchfork, long preserved in the family. "Williams, Bisiory of Eadnorshire.. 
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escaped failure. Morgan and Birch with 2,700 men waited for 
the Royalists on the top of the hills near Campden, and watched 
their advance through the vale beneath for ' at least sixe miles 
together ' — probably 8 or 9 of modern reckoning. But Brereton 
had not appeared, having been outmanoeuvred by Astley in a 
devious march of 30 or 40 miles ; and the other commanders, 
notwithstanding their advantage of ground, and the freshness 
of their men, hesitated to attack, and only harassed them with 
500 horse as they won their way up the ascent, and had still 
more than 7 long and weary miles to Stow-on-the-Wold. But 
there, at a village called Donniogton, in the ' dark hour before 
the dawn' of March 21, Brereton's troopers having at length 
Gome up, the Roundheads fell on, and after a long, hard, 
obstinate struggle, in which they were twice nearly overthrown, 
and Birch's horse was shot under him, besides 32 more in his 
regiment, the King's last army was broken and dispersed, and 
all his hope in the field finally extinguished. And then it was 
that that pathetic incident occurred, so graphically told by one 
who was on the spot : ' Sir Jacob Ashley being taken Captive, 
and wearyed in this fight, and being ancient (for old ages silver 
haires had quite covered over his head and beard) the Soul- 
diers brought him a Drum to sit and rest himselfe upon, who 
being sate, he said (as was most credibly enformed) unto our 
Souldiers ; Grentlemen, yee may now sit downe and play, for 
you have done all your worke, if you fall not out among your- 
selves.' Both parts of that anticipation were most accurately 
fulfilled under his eyes. 

For the present, the work was indeed done. Resistance, 
easily overborne in some places, in others more tenacious, was 
sure to be vain in the end : nor could even a trace of dishonour 
attach to surrender, when delay could only produce useless 
suffering, and probably loss of life. So one garrison after an- 
other gave way. Shrawardine Castle had already followed the 
fate of so many Shropshire strongholds : and by the end of 
March High Ercall, the garrison of which was said to have 
committed such extensive devastation. Its great strength and 
broad deep moat protected it from a storm ; but it submitted 
after a 9 hours' battering with great shot and granados.^ Then 

1 From the somewhat confused accounts of its sieges it appears that the first, 
of 17 days, was abandoned after great loss on April 14, 1645 : the second was 
yaised on July 4, by Sir William Vaughan. — The following curious and touching 
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fell the last royal fortress, save only Ludlow and Bridgnorth, 
in that important county : and the latter of these, so long a 
rendezvous for loyalty, was stormed by the Shropshire forces 
immediately afterwards, the North-gate fort alone making any 
serious defence. The castle, however, a place of great strength, 
was held by Sir Eobert Howard till April 26, when, much dis- 
tressed, it was yielded upon articles, which abandoned to 'the 
mercy of the Parliament ' a Mr. Latham, the chief cause, on a 
former occasion, of the burning of the town. Mytton, whose 
disputes with the local committee had not impeded his successes, 
took Ruthyn on April 8, after its relief had been attempted 
from Denbigh in vain. Aberystwyth, that had so long held 
Laugharne at arm's length, and caused him considerable loss, 
and obliged him to construct a heavy battery of naval guns, 
yielded to his lieutenant on April 14. Exeter, the capital 
of the West, summoned by Fairfax as far back as Oct. 20, 
bowed to the conqueror on April 9, and during the same month 
Barnstaple, St. Michael's Mount, Dunstar, and Woodstock 
followed in quick succession. The beginning of May saw the 
fall of Banbury. Hartlebury Castle, near Worcester, was yielded 
on May 16 to Morgan, who seems to have been more courteous 
in permitting delay than might have been expected from his 
fiery nature : and Ludlow succumbed to Birch and Mackworth ; 
a terrible blow, had it not happened too late to be of material 
importance. Immediately after the fight at Stow, the three 
victorious commanders with their corps of 2,500 had under- 
taken a fruitless demonstration against Worcester (March 26), 
where Bu'ch's horse was shot under him, and they were content 
to withdraw under the pretext of allowing the garrison full 
opportunity of learning their hopeless condition : and on April 
24, Birch, in obedience to the command of the Houses, under- 
took the investment of Ludlow, which Woodhouse held with a 

anecdote is to be found in the charge brought against the Rev. Isaac Martin, 
rector of Great Bolas, in that neighbourhood. It was by his advice that on the 
fall of Shrewsbury the Governor of High Ercall sent a warrant to his parish to 
pull down the church, lest it should be garrisoned for the Parliament, and lest the 
' town ' should be burnt like many others. The constable went round at midnight 
to call the people to come next morning, being the last Sunday in the year, to 
pull down the church : ' and the Minister after the church was defaced, came 
there and wept, and went into his house again.' — S.P. According to Walker, he 
was ejected for refusing the CJovenant, and succeeded by a tailor. —High Ercall 
belonged to Lord Newport. and his son, and their united fine amounted to 10,000^. 
—Of this family was the mother of George Herbert. 
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resolution worthy of a better man. Having saved the suburbs 
from fire by driving the defenders into the town, he constructed 
a ' formidable leaguer ' and sent to Gloucester for a battering 
train : a feeble attempt at relief on the 29th by Eaglan, Grood- 
rich, and Madresfield men having ended in retreat, and Wood- 
house's horse being unable to break through, about May 18 he 
agreed to deliver it at the close of the month, but Birch having 
in the interim departed, he refused to surrender to any one 
else, and drove the Salop forces out of the town : so that Birch 
was obliged to return, when the capitulation was immediately 
completed, and sooner than was otherwise necessary, ' expecting 
fair terms and performances, out of knowledge of the said 
Colonel and others there.' * With this honourable attestation 
to his justice and integrity, the Grovernor of Hereford returned 
to his charge in triumph. 

Of the movements of the King we have for a long time 
heard nothing; but they were not more prosperous than those 
of his commanders. He had been previously sending repeated 
messages to his Parliament, which they would not condescend 
to acknowledge ; but at the end of December and the beginning 
(according to modern reckoning) of 1646 he had made such 
overtures to them as had never been contemplated. He would 
be content to come with a small retinue to London for a per- 
sonal treaty, abandoning even the ancient and prime ground of 
contention, the power of the militia : and when this proposal 
was somewhat uncourteously declined, after other fruitless 
messages he offered to dismantle all his garrisons and reside with 
his Parliament, provided that his adherents might be unmolested 

^ Perfect Occurrences. — Though their great fortress was taken, the Cavalier 
spirit was not for a long time extinguished: for Major-Greneral Berry, -writing to 
Thurloe, Nov. 24, 1655, calls Ludlow 'that unruUy towne.' {State Pajpers, iv. 
237.) He seems, however, to have succeeded in disarming opposition, for, when 
pleading poverty and the impossibility of buying or building a house, and stating 
that if the Protector wishes him to remain always in Wales, he must allow him 
one, he adds, ' If he will repayre Ludlow castle, I will be his tenant.' (Feb. 2, 
1655.) The following year he repeats his request, ' I pray you present my humble 
service to his highnes, and desire him to repaire me a lodging in Ludlow-Castle, 
or pull it downe, and give me the ground to build on. It putts you to charge, 
and will one of those days (I feare) fall downe, and knocke some body on, the head 
— It goes to racke most miserably,' (April 26, 1656.)— As late as 1713, about 40 
rooms were still entire. The hall where ' Comus' was presented measured 60 x 30 
ft. and 35 ft. high. This length seems to have been preferred for the halls of 
castles of importance. Eaglan was 64 ft. 3 in., Monmouth 63 ft., Goodrich about 
60 ft. 
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in their persons and estates. But all was in vain. They replied 
by ordering that an attempt on his part to visit London should 
be repelled by force, and that all Eoyalists should depart the 
city or be treated as spies. They well knew, in short, his 
desperate situation and their own irresistible strength : whether 
in this they dealt generously with a fallen enemy, or whether 
they seriously desired any peace but such as would establish 
their own supremacy, an impartial posterity must judge : at 
any rate they were masters now, and did not hesitate to make 
him sensible of it ; little deeming of the utter overthrow that 
was awaiting them in the designs of Providence from an entirely 
different quarter. The Monarch, finding that every effort short 
of absolute submission was rejected with disdain, gave sign of 
his despair by the abandonment of what had been for years the 
seat of royalty ; and knowing that the siege of Oxford had been 
resolved upon, and that, strong as it was, its fall was inevitable 
at last, he quitted it in disguise on April 27, almost in the case 
of him who 

Wandered away alone, 
'No man knows whither. 

But his secret resolution had been taken some time before. 
Through the intervention of PVance he had held communication 
with some of the chiefs of the Scottish army, and though the 
irremediable pertinacity with which that nation would force 
their own religious sentiments upon his conscience was, to say the 
least of it, unpromising,^ this step was his last resource. Some 
hope of consideration from the Independent leaders had already 
failed him, — for to use a striking expression of Waller's, who 
knew them well, those men 'had tragedies in their hearts' ;2 
and he resolved to put himself into the hands of his own 
countrymen, from whom he might expect some amount of 
protection, and the closeness of whose connection with the 
Houses had been already rudely shaken by the growth of In- 
dependency, as well as by the offensive unruliness of their own 
soldiers.^ But in evil hour that resolution was made. For him 

' As recently as the previous June, being in Hereford after the battle of 
Naseby, he had received a remonstrance from the General Assembly, full of re- 
proaches and threats of the Divine displeasure. — Bushworth, 4. i. 229. 

2 Vindication, 11, 12, where he complains of the 'impious, disloyal, antimo- 
narchical ends ' of the Independent party. 

' This might be a pretext, bixt it was at any rate a ' colourable ' one. See in 
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it was a rapid stride towards captivity and death : and those 
who should have shielded him as their suppliant it exposed to 
temptation and deep dishonour that needed all the efforts and 
sufferings of future years to wipe away. He suddenly appeared 
among them as they were besieging Newark, which had long 
defied their utmost power, but was now surrendered by his 
command ; ^ and the abandonment of his opposition led at once 
to a measure that went far to close the sanguinary strife. On 
June 10, at Newcastle, whither the northern host had withdrawn, 
Charles signed an order to the commandants of all his garrisons 
to lay down their arms, and thus publicly declared that the war 
was at an end. This of course produced a great effect. But 
already, before it could be known, the keys of Caernarvon had 
been placed by Byron in Mytton's hands, and soon after Beau- 
maris admitted him ; and the blow was not long suspended 
that crushed the great heart of loyalty at Oxford. On May 1 
the horsemen of Fairfax had darkened its horizon ; ten days; 
after it received his summons. The gallant Grlemham would 
have held it as he had held York and Carlisle, and his officers 
caught his spirit and stood by him resolutely ; and would not 
hear of treating till it was enforced against their protest by 
the vice-regal power of the Council, and sanctioned by the 
King himself ; and so on June 24 sad hearts gave up their 
trust to the overmastering sword. Yet in remote and sequestered 
parts the royal order might not be known, or its authenticity 
might be suspected ; or determination and pertinacity might 
keep up a spirit of contemptuous defiance. And so it was that 
in various and unconnected quarters the struggle lingered on. 
Even those whose convictions or predilections lead them to 
rejoice most strongly and most consistently in the triumph of 
Puritanism cannot but admire the unflinching resolution which 
still kept the royal standard flying through the storm. Many 
castles in North Wales held out with hopeless gallantry.^ Pen- 

Cary, Memorials, i. 66-71, a terrible recital of the oppressions and barbarities in 
Yorkshire of troops connected -with their army : also the debate of June 6 in the 
Commons relative to their alleged misdemeanours and cruelties, and the consequent 
order for a Declaration to undeceive the people as to their proceedings. 

1 Here was taken, besides 11 other heavy guns, a great piece of ordnance 
called in grim irony ' Sweetlips.' A dreadful pestilence was raging in the town • 
1,000 inhabitants are said to have died after the surrender. — S.P. 

2 Harlech, the last, was unsubdued till March 15, 1646-47. — At the capture 
of Conway, Nov. 18, Mytton, in imitation of the barbarous Swanley, had tied 
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dennis was unshaken ; Raglan resolute within its blockade ; 
Goodrich in valiant keeping ; Worcester, the ' faithful city,' 
still true to its name. The siege of this important place was 
so conspicuous an event in the conflict, and so full of charac- 
teristic detail that, though lying a little outside our compass, 
we must be permitted to give a greatly abridged account of 
it.i 

The former Governor, Sandys, was fully alive to the respon- 
sibility of his post, the situation of which was daily becoming 
more critical ; as far back as the previous December we find 
him repairing his defences, on which, from economical motives, 
or to prevent the general knowledge of their construction, 
he employed the citizens and garrison alone : he had pulled 
down many houses in the suburbs, partly to provide fuel, from 
the scarcity of coal ; and he had brought in 1,000 loads of 
firing from Shrawley wood. He had since died, but Washington 
was not the man to be surpassed by his predecessor. 

The victors of Stow soon parted company after their rebuff 
before the walls. Brereton probably returned into his own 
<JOuntry ; Morgan proceeded to Raglan ; and Birch, as we have 
seen, to Ludlow : but Worcester was not long to continue un- 
molested. On May 16 a summons of graver import reached 
the city from Fairfax at his head-quarters at Headington near 
Oxford, to which the Governor returned a characteristic reply to 
the effect that, as they admitted that the King was in some of 
their armies, his commands as to the garrison could be easily 
procured ; till then he would make good the trust reposed in 
him, adding : — 

As for conditions, if I shall be necessitated, I shall make the 
best I can : the worst I know, and fear not ; if I had, the profes- 
sion of a soldier had not been began, or so long continued by your 
excellencies humble servant, 

Henet Washington. 

many Irish back to back and thrown them into the sea : and incidental evidence 
shows from time to time the too faithful execution of that abominable ordinance. 
- The day after the battle of Naseby Fairfax intended to kill in cold blood any Irish 
that might be found among the prisoners (JRushworth) : and in March 1647 David 
Lesley in Scotland put to death 14 Irish and a captain ; and at the taking of 
another place banged 27 more — troubled, however, with a doubt as to whether he 
had not done amiss (!) in sparing the captain and 3 or 4 Scotsmen {Thurloe). 

' See a journal in Nash, History of Worcestershire, full of interesting detail, a 
very compressed abstract of which will -be given. 
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On May 21. Major-General, or Colonel,^ AMialley commenced 
the investment, which was gradually extended on every side. 
There was a good deal of firing, but little damage, and mortars 
seem not to have been employed.^ Sallies were frequent, and 
often successful, especially when headed by a drunken Captain 
Hodgskins, ' called Wicked Will for his desperateness and 
valor ; ' but as usual their results were of liUle real importance. 
A good deal of negotiation went on, more creditable to the 
ability of the besieged than of the Parliament commander, who 
somewhat ill-naturedly refused a pass to the King or to Oxford.^ 
The delivery of the corpse of a cavalry officer of Whalley's, 
brought dead into the city, and escorted back in funeral pro- 
cession by the chivalrous Grovernor and many gentlemen, and 
about a hundred horse, must have formed a striking variety 
among the ordinary incidents of a siege, and gave occasion to 
a curious scene. The adversaries drank wine together, and Dr. 
Warmestry '* and the celebrated Baxter held an argument for 
several hours, the first point maintained by Baxter being ' that 
there was no difference between a church and any common 
place ; ' but to the credit of both they parted friends. 
June 11. — The great guns of the Parliament opened fire, 
with balls of seventeen to thirty-one pounds, but no great 
damage seems to have been done, and in one gallant sally the 
besieged took three colours, which in defiance they ' hung up at 
the sconce on the bridge, and on the top of the leaden steeple.'^ 
, , , Then we hear of much unchecked disorder and plundering 

^ Military titles were given at this period in a very arbitrary manner, and ap- 
parently according to no definite rule. 

2 Possibly from the same apprehension -which had led I he Pope to forbid their 
use — the risk of damage to the churches. 

3 Clarendon's character of the surly Puritan is doubtless overdrawn, but it is 
in part borne out by some of his proceedings during the siege ; ' a man of a rough 
and brutal temper, who had offered great violence to his nature, when he appeared 
to exercise any civility and good manners.' The King, however, acknowledged his 
courtesy in handsome terms when he fled from Hampton Court. — Heath, 266. 

'' A Worcester divine, who became Dean in 1661, and is mentioned by Baxter 
in his Life : he takes no notice however of this theological passage at arms. 

^ This was doubtless the Clocharium, or bell-tower, attached to the Cathedral, 
70 yards high, built at an early period of unsawed Irish oak, and roofed with lead. 
Oct. 26, 1647, it was ordered by the Commons that the lead should be sold for the 
repairs of certain churches and almshouses in that city, and consequently thp 
' Great Steeple' was destroyed ! The materials were valued at 1,200?. ; but Col. 
Birch got them for 617?. 4s. 2,d. His prudent share in the Eestoration probably 
shielded this, as it did many other transactions, from enquiry. 
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in the town, contrasted with the excellent discipline of the 
besiegers. Useless persons are turned out : 1,500 poor have 
only bread from day to day, besides a garrison equal in number ; 
but there seems to have been no great pressure of starvation. 
The city, however, and especially the women, grew anxious for 
a surrender. June 17. — 'A trumpeter from the enemy brought 
in a buck for the governor ; ' on this occasion, at least, ex- 
hibiting Whalley in a favourable light. The besiegers then 
try a singular expedient to draw away the cows sheltered under 
the walls, by tying a cow to a stake and making a fire round 
her to attract the others by her lowing, but it did not succeed. 
Dissensions increase within ; the Grovernor resists all proposals of 
surrender ; and an old acquaintance unexpectedly appears before 
us under a very honourable aspect. * The chief person,' we are 
told, 'who objected to the treaty was Mr Fitz Williams Conysby,^ 
a man of great estate, who, at the head of the recusants and 
cashiered officers, maintained, that their orders from the king 
were, to hold out till they heard from his majesty.' Washing- 
ton, a passionate man, demanded in great heat, ' if they would 
live and die with him upon the walls, and fight it out to the 
last man : ' a scene of violence ensued, and the Grovernor 
threatened to fire a cannon of defiance with his own hand ; but 
calmer counsels prevailed, and a cessation of arms was agreed 
upon. Washington, however, became enraged at a letter from 
Whalley, and fired the piece, and some smart cannonading on 
both sides went on ; but commissioners from either party met ; 
when Sir Ealph Clare, the Eoyalist, assured them ' that sooner 
than the city should be delivered on dishonourable terms, they 
should see the garrison and it in ashes. Then said Col. Bets- 
worth, it were better it were in ashes, than received on such terms. 
Col. Bridges said the parliament forces would lay all their bones 
imder the walls, sooner than consent to such propositions.' So 
they parted. Next, we hear of a sortie by * Captain Wicked 
Will,' equally drunken, furious, and successful. By July 9 
Eainsborough has arrived to replace Whalley, against whom, 
though a kinsman of Cromwell's, the intrigues of the Indepen- 
dents were directed on account of his Presbyterian persuasion. 
The lines are extended, and 4 gallant regiments, released 
from Oxford, come down to aid the siege. In proof of the 

1 His ancestors lived at Aka, or Rock, in Worcestershire, at the end of the 
15th century.—Nash, History of Worcestershire, j. 11. 

VOL. II. T 
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prevailing scarcity, it is mentioned that beef, mutton, and 
veal were now selling at 8d. per lb. A little brass cannon is 
' slinged up to the top of the college ' ^ to gall the besiegers ; but 
a treaty is demanded by the town, though declined by the 
gentry and soldiers, ' continuing their gallantry to the last, that 
as they were the first city that declared for the king, so they 
should be the last that gave up his cause.' At length the want 
of powder, joined with the prospect of famine and hopelessness 
of relief, bringing matters to a close, a sufficiently favourable 
capitulation was signed on July 19. Rainsborough, however, 
expressly stipulated that Sir William Russell, who had been 
Governor in 1643,^ should receive no benefit by the articles (no 
doubt as having been formerly excepted from pardon by the 
Parliament). This occasioned a fresh outcry. Such exception 
by name on surrender was unprecedented, except in the recent 
case of Latham at Bridgnorth. Washington, in his headstrong 
violence, was ready to give him up, lest the city should be de- 
stroyed for one man, or should be tempted to cut him in pieces 
for their own preservation. ' But Sir William himself carried 
it with a gallant resolution, like a gentleman, through this 
dangerous storm ; ' and few perhaps have been more deserving 
of the admiration of all who can appreciate the nobleness of 
self-forgetful honour. He refused the advice of his friends to 
escape in disguise, but said ' he would tender himself to col. 
Reynesborough for their good ; ' when informed of the unani- 
mous intention of all the gentlemen to write in his behalf to 
Fairfax, he modestly refused it, telling them : ' that he neither 
feared nor cared what the enemy could do unto him ; he had 
but a life to lose, and it could not be better spent.' The 
noblemen and gentlemen nevertheless drew up a courteous 
letter to Fairfiax, and great tumults, we are told, arose between 
the gentlemen and citizens as to who should be the bearer of 
it. Rainsborough, annoyed probably by the implied distrust, 
twice refused a pass for the purpose ; some means neverthe- 
less must have been used to reach the General after the 
articles were signed, for instructions came from head-quarters 
that Russell should be treated as a gentleman, and accounted 

> This expression is still used in some Cathedral towns to indicate the Minster 
Church. 

2 The post had been occupied after his time successively by Col. Samuel 
Sandys, Lord Astley (till mad* prisoner), and Sir Henry Washington. 
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Kainsborougli's own prisoner ; — a due acknowledgment of bis 
disinterested unflincliing sense of honoiu'.* And thus — to use the 
words, as we have frequently done, of the anonymous journalist 
of the siege — ' this antient city was delivered up into the hands 
and use of the parliament : being the first of cities that declared 
for the crown, and the last which held in defence thereof.' Up- 
wards of 30 of the gentlemen of the county, with the Earl of 
Shrewsbury and his son Lord Talbot, were included in the 
surrender, and on July 23 the garrison marched out, 1,500 
strong. A grievous complaint, we are sorry to add, was sent 
by Fairfax to the Speaker against Massey's horse, as having 
'made a most dishonourable breach upon the articles of 
Worcester, by plundering and violating those that marched 
out of that city,' though the best regiment of the whole super- 
intended the evacuation.^ No violence, however, was to be 
dreaded from the entrance of the well-disciplined infantry. 
The King's adherents, nevertheless, though relieved from the 
immediate pressure of the forces on both sides, were very 
speedily to feel the consequences of their loyalty : two days 
after the surrender, the commissioners ' begin to inventory men's 
estates ; demand great arrears of contribution, 25 per cent of 
every man's estate ; then make him a delinquent, and squeeze 
him, so that he cannot recover in an age : ' ^ and though holy 

' Russell lost in stock, timber, and waste 20,000^. He was imprisoned, re- 
fusing the Covenant and Negative Oath; and his wife and 11 children were re- 
duced to poverty (S.P. 2. xxxv. 667); but he lived to see the triumph of his cause, 
dying Nov. 30, 1669. He lies buried at Strensham. 

2 Cary, Memorials, i. 138. — A petition had been presented in the month of 
June from the committee of Wilts against the robberies and cruelties of the forces 
under Massey, ' so that none could travel or remain in their houses with safety.' 
They were subsequently disbanded, but not without apprehension, 2 cavalry regi- 
ments being posted near their quarters at the time : and thus hundreds of the 
most debased characters must have been turned loose among the unoffending in- 
habitants of the country. — Yet Massey had complained to Lord Denbigh of the 
rudeness of his troopers ! 

' "We may compare an extract from a letter to the Perfect Diurnall, signed 
"W. C. — ' The Inhabitants of this City are not so violently malignant as those in 
Oxford, and by what I perceive by good hands, the Major and divers of the Alder- 
men were meerly drawn in, and compelled to subscribe such Letters and follow 
such direction as the Governour and others should propound to them, rather then 
out of any inherent malignancy of spirit in them. The terror of the proceedings 
of the Committees in other places doe much amaze the Inhabitants of that City, 
who would willingly pay any fine the Parliament should impose upon them then 
to fall into the hands of any Committee, which (not reflecting any waies upon that 
Committee) I suppose would gaine the Parliament more hearts and money too 

T 2 
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and fervent Baxter and zealous Downing and officious Peters 
would doubtless do their best after their own fashion, yet the 
spiritual privation of a large part of the inhabitants has been 
thus affectingly touched ; — ' 23. This day many gentlemen 
went to six o'clock prayers in the college, to take their last 
farewell of the church of England service, the organs having 
been taken down the 20th.' 

The garrison of Madresfield, which had stood siege at least 
from October 18, was precipitately, if not treacherously, 
surrendered during the investment of Worcester, Sir W. 
EuRsell's house at Strensham was disgarrisoned by the - capitula- 
tion. . - . 

Leaving ' the faithful city ' to its sorrows,^ we will turn to 
the county with which we are more immediately concerned. 
All was not yet tranquillised there. Uneasiness had continued 
to prevail in Hereford. The yoke of the conquerors pressed 
on the population. Neither the reparation of the castle, nor 
the additional reinforcement of its garrison could change the 
disposition of the public. It was no secret that a little 
might have turned the scale so long as a rival flag, more 
ancient, more welcome to their eyes, was still hoisted at 
Goodrich in defiance of the intruder. And though it 
might well have been expected that the damage inflicted 
vipon Lingen by Birch's bold and skilful attack would have 
been irreparable, his was not the spirit to be thus subdued or 
even humbled : the country would doubtless assist him in their 
own way ; and he evidently soon recovered or replaced part at 
least of his horses,^ for during Birch's absence at Stow we find 
him undertaking an enterprise, the daring gallantry of which 
reminds us of the adventures of Dundonald in later days. 
With a mere handful of companions, he attempted the recovery 

then all the rigorous waies that may he used to the destruction of many families ; 
which will enforce men to desperate courses, and to be apt to make insurrections 
upon all occasions.' 

' As to pecuniary loss, it appears from a MS, statement drawn up in 1666, that 
their disbursements during the whole of the war amounted to 7,8851. 12s. 7d. — 
plunder estimated at above 80,000^. — destruction of the suburbs, hospitals, city 
lands, and citizens' estates, 100,000^.— ordinary payment to fortifications 180^., per 
month, besides free quarter, contribution, personal service, servants, and fuel for 
^U the guards, an immense sum. 

2 Seventy horses, most of them from Goodrich, were afterwards captured at 
Raglan (Carj/, i. 63), and it will be seen from Appendix XXXIU. that they lost more 
than 100 during their own siege. 
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of the strongly garrisoned city of Hereford. Birch had drafted 
off a part of his regiment, but an abundant strength was left of 
at least 700 foot and 50 horse : yet, depending upon the rising 
of the inhabitants if once he showed his face in the street, 
Lingen came down upon the place at high noon at the head of 
only 30 horsemen,, charged the guards at the gate, slew 4 of 
them, cut the turnpike, and was evidently only repulsed because 
none seconded him from within.^ Birch must have been 
sufiSciently annoyed upon his return — he felt that he ' had 
scotched the snake, not killed it,' and that so dangerous a 
neighbour could be endured no longer. Lingen, too, must have 
anticipated the approaching storm — he knew that now that 
Ludlow had submitted, the whole power of his enemy would be 
free, and the evil day must shortly come : indeed we find that 
even before the destruction of his stables he had been increasing 
his means of defence, probably by providing better accommoda- 
tion for his garrison ; as appears by the following requisition : 

Mr Grubb, 

I shall desier you to send your twoe teemes Loaded with boards ^ 

hither presently and that they may bee of yoni' Longest size of 

Boardes, for I am informed that you haue very Longe ones, I pray 

you send them away presently for I must make Vse of them pre- 

sentley soe I rest 

your Loueing 

Gotherig Castle ffrrend 

this 3d of March __ ^ , 

T-.. Hen Lengen^ 

io4D 

{endorsed) For Mr Grubb at Pengethley 

His turn would be next. All that was left for him was to 
make such defence as would be remembered in days to come : and 
he did it, utterly unaided and alone. It would have been es- 
pecially interesting could we have produced the diary of the 
siege which was kept by John Skipp, Esq,, of Ledbury, who 
was a volunteer in the castle, and included in the surrender, 
and afterwards suffered seriously by the Sequestration of his 
estate, on which his descendants continued to live for several 

^ Captain Mason, the sequestrator, Silas Taylor's enemy, collected a party of 
horse to pursue them in their retreat. — S.P. 1. xlii. 255. 

2 See ante, p. 263. 

' It is difficult to discover whether in the many autographs that exist he signs 
himself Lingen or Lengen. 
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generations. Such a document certainly existed at the latter 
end of the last century ; but it cannot now be found, and we 
must content ourselves with the comparatively meagre sketch 
that can be obtained from other sources. 

The language of the summons of June 1 3 ^ implies that 
the investment had been some time commenced ; and this 
appears clearly in a letter from Birch to the Speaker 5 days 
afterwards, describing the frequency and desperation of their 
past sallies, which had cost them all their horses, more than 
1 00 in number ; as well as the casting of a great mortar-piece 
cariying a shell of more than 200 Ibs.^ For this, as well as for 
his battery and mines, he asked, and speedily obtained, the large 
supply of 80 barrels of powder. The supply within admitted 
of no such replenishment, and Lingen, who must have anxiously 
watched its diminution day by day, was already saving his 
ammunition by the profuse employment of stones, — -then a well- 
known projectile. 

The summons is expressed with caution and determination 
on the side of Birch, professing high respect for the consequence 
of his adversary and the cause of humanity. He seems de- 
sirous of disabusing him of a false impression that he could 
obtain any succour. In waiving this part of the question Sir 
Henry disclaims all such expectations, and asserts his resolution 
of retaining what his Sovereign had committed to his care, 
as became a soldier and an honest man: the persuasive re- 
monstrating style of the summons, and the kind conditional 

' See Appendix XXXIII. 

2 When Birch speaks of casting his mortar ' here,' he probably means in the 
Forest. There would be no convenience for such a process at Goodrich. Roe, 
who wrote the memorials of Birch, calls it ' the biggest in England.' It seems 
not improbable that the ' Roaring Meg ' now standing in the midst of the Castle 
Green at Hereford, with her bore of 15 inches, and a 13-inch shell lying peacefully 
in her capacious mouth, and reposing, like her 6 companions, in the harmless rust 
and silence of 200 years, may be the piece in question. The Scots at the siege 
were unprovided with mortars, and notwithstanding the absurd tradition that 
' Roaring Meg saved the Cathedral,' no such piece is mentioned, as it certainly 
would have been if employed in the defence. Birch's mortar was afterwards put 
into requisition for Raglan ; and it is very likely that he may have been so pleased 
with its associations as to place it ultimately in the scene of his crowning achieve- 
ment. It stood at one time mouth downwards as a post in Bridge St. — The as- 
sociation of the name of Margaret with cannon is curious and not easily explained. 
A piece of extreme antiquity at Ghent is called * Dulle Griete ' (Mad Margery) : 
there was the proverbial 'long Megg' of Westminster, mentioned by Fuller: 
Edinburgh had its ' Muckle Meg' : and two * roaring Megs ' were sent from the 
Tower to the siege of Reading. 
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promises of friendship produced no impression ; the language 
of the assailant in his retort lays the blame of any subsequent 
disaster upon the ' dogs of war ' that he was about to let slip 
upon him ; in signing himself ' your loving friend ' Lingen had 
probably employed an amusing irony — but his opponent in 
styling himself, ' in honour, Sir, your loving friend,' very 
possibly indicated that from his own bravery of character he 
was capable of appreciating the spirited bearing of one who, 
as they both knew well enough, must shortly be at his mercy. 
And so the work went on. The pipes that supplied the 
garrison with water were cut,' and where the spring bubbled 
forth, on the opposite bank of a deep ravine, the battery was 
planted, and for 6 long weeks after the rejection of the 
summons, the castle was echoing to the thunder of the heavy 
ordnance and wide-mouthed mortar. So eager was Birch that 
of 22 granados 19 were shot by his own hand ; and so well 
directed was their flight that every room in the castle was 
damaged, and much of the interior unroofed and beaten to the 
ground. Yet Lingen did not quail : and there is proof that 
his feeble artillery — two ' hammer-pieces ' only were given up , 
at the surrender — was made to respond as best it could ; for 
one of their balls has been ploughed up, aimed no doubt too high 
for the enemy's battery, on the other side of the road from 
Ross to Monmouth, where it ascends the hill of Pencraig.^ To 
meet their great mine of 10 yards through solid rock he op- 
posed his counter-mine ; till, by a fresh battery unexpectedly 
planted in the night, the Ladies' Tower was so shattered that 
it blocked up the countermine in its fall, and laid open the 
interior to the assailants' fury. Horse and foot were straightway 
drawn up for the final storm — parley was refused — and in this 
last extremity, when ' all was lost save honour,' and the only 
and sure alternative was indiscriminate slaughter,^ Lingen and 
his hardy band lowered their cherished colours,"* to replace them 

' Portions of the supply-pipe have been recently taken up, and cast into bullet 
for pigeon-shooting. 

2 Information of the late Rev. W. H. HiU, of Monmouth, -who -was present a 
the time. 

' Miles Lochard, a gentleman volunteer, is the only one recorded to have been 
killed during the siege. — Boyal Martyrs, single sheet, 1660. 

* So conspicuous and -well known had been this flag that it is especially enu- 
merated as a ' Standard Culler,' among the captured articles at the surrender. 
They had plenty of provisions, but only 4 barrels of powder. 
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by a flag of truce, and, after vainly stipulating for better con- 
ditions, surrendered on ' mercy for their lives.' Yet even in 
this extremity, the true Cavalier spirit displayed itself once 
more ; they are traditionally known to have marched out to a 
lively tune called by their leader's name,* and long used in the 
neighbourhood in the dances of the peasantry. 

Thus fell, on July 31, 1646, the last of the royal strong- 
holds in the county of Hereford ; never again to resound with 
the tread of armed men, but to remain from generation to 
generation an object of picturesque beauty, and a mute yet 
eloquent witness of the ravages of war.^ 

And now throughout a wide extent of country nothing was 

unsubdued but the citadel of ancient Grwent, the Yellow Tower 

of lordly Raglan. But since the Monarch's last sad farewell, a 

heavy cloud had settled there. The owner's attachment to his 

Sovereign had received a severe wound. The master for whom 

he had made such unlimited sacrifices was believed to have 

disavowed his own° instructions to the Earl of Grlamorgan, and 

sheltered his personal credit under the disgrace of his unfortunate 

plenipotentiary. We cannot here enter into the details of this 

transaction ; but that such was the view taken of it at Eaglan 

is evident from the narrative of Allan Boteler, a royal messenger, 

who having left Oxford on Feb. 22, and with much difficulty 

made his way to the Marquess, was detained in the castle 

for 19 days lest his despatches addressed to Ormonde should 

contain instructions prejudicial to the Earl of Glamorgan's 

safety ; in fact, he was ultimately obliged to forward them 

from Abergavenny by a woman employed in such services.^ 

Great indeed was the change under that roof, where now the 

Sovereign, so lately received with enthusiasm, was stigmatised 

as ' wavering and fickle ' by the aged chieftain who had ventured 

all in his cause, and great must have been the ' grief of his 

* Probably ' Sir Harry Lingen's Fancy,' or ' Delight.' It is no^ unfortunately 
irrecoverable. 

^ Birch's own account of the capture is given in Appendix XXXIII. The 
castle was ordered to be totally disgarrisoned and slighted, Mar. 1, 1646-7; the 
order was repeated July 19, with the addition that the works made ' si thence 
these Troubles ' should be dismantled ; and on Aug. 25, Selden and another 
member were sent to the Countess of Kent, to acquaint her with the necessity 
of demolition, and to offer her compensation : but by June 20, 1 649, nothing had 
been done ; and the Council of State may make satisfaction ' if they think fit.' 

' This narrative gives so lively an account of the dangers incurred in such an 
enterprise that it is reproduced entire in Appendix XXXIV. 
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heart ' as he pathetically expressed it, at once on account of his 
master's inconstancy and his son's most unexpected disgrace. 
Looking at the matter as he must have done, at once dis- 
appointed and aggrieved, indignant at the conduct both of 
Charles and Ormonde — who, however, had done nothing but his 
duty, — wounded alike in his parental affection and the honour 
of his family, he may be pardoned for the strong measure of 
presuming to detain despatches which, for all that he knew, 
might further compromise his son. But the deep strength of 
his loyalty was unshaken by the trial. At any moment he 
might have made his peace with the power that he well knew 
would soon lay him prostrate. At any moment his submission 
would have been hailed with eager joy. But he justified the 
motto of his house, 

MUTAKE VEL TIMEEE SPERNO, 

and proceeded stedfastly on his difficult and dangerous way. 
A soTirce of weakness soon developed itself in the religious 
differences of his garrison. The parliamentary committee, 
aware of the fact, invited the Protestant officers to desert on a 
promise of favourable reception, of which several availed them- 
selves.' And in the beginning of April, Sir Trevor Williams 
is said to have routed a party of 100 of the garrison with a 
loss of 14 slain and 45 prisoners ; a disaster aggravated in two 
days' time by the desertion of two colonels and many others 
of the officers and gentry. The Marquess's communications, 
evidently free at the date of Boteler's mission, were soon to be 
gradually impeded. His neighbour, the baronet of Llangibby, 
undertook, with the personal aid of Laugharne, now master of 
South Wales, the straitening of the castle. With their united 
forces, on the night of May 20, he entered undiscovered the 
village of Eaglan, killed 5 or 6 men and took 12 prisoners in a 
skirmish, and having ' intelligence of most of their officers' and 
reformade soldiers' best horse grazing in the meads between the 
town and castle,' was ' so bold as to borrow threescore and ten 
of them, most of them belonging to Groodrich castle, whence 
they came but the night before,' losing not above 3 men by a 
sharp fire of musketry, besides a reformade who was taken and 

' One of these was Col. William Pretty of Gwernyclepai, co. MoDmouth, who 
submitted March 24, 1645, and having real property to the annual value of 8il. 10s. 
was fined 126^. Ids.—S, P. 2. xxix. 197. 
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shot, when both English and Welsh refused, by 3 Irish ' rebels.' ^ 
The greater part of the ' town,' it is asserted, was subsequently 
burnt by the garrison.^ On May 25 the assembled forces of 
Morgan, Williams, and Laugharne, about 5,000 in all as was 
said/ had their head-quarters at Llandenny, ' about two Welsh 
miles ' from the castle, and the investment was commenced 
in earnest by resolute Morgan. A few days after, the Marquess 
addressed an energetic remonstrance to the parliamentary com- 
mittee at Chepstow, thinking, somewhat unwisely, to produce an 
impression by a reference to his son's supposed landing at the 
head of troops from Ireland : but to this appeal they return an 
angry and especially ill-mannered reply ; it becomes evident 
that extremities are resolved upon ; and the approaches are en- 
trusted to Captain Hooper, an accomplished engineer, who had 
recently been most serviceable to Whalley diuing the 11 weeks' 
siege of Banbury Castle. The garrison, however, were numerous 
and bold : 800 stout retainers, horse and foot,^ would not be 
trifled with ; and though Morgan always encountered them 
personally with great gallantry and equal hazard, they struck 
hard for their old master and the old cause ; on one occasion, 
(it has been said, that of their last sortie,) though losing a major 
and a captain, they brought back one of the enemy's colours in 
triumph, and laid it at the Marquess's feet ; his reception of it, 
however, showed his just estimate of the temporary success : 
he turned away his face, saying ' These are no natural colours, 
they are but borrowed ; ' he knew full well that they would be 
restored ere long. 

With the latter part of June came a great strength to the 
besiegers of 2,000 men from Oxford,^ and the garrison were 

' Gary, Memorials, i. 63, The accounts furnished by the Moderate Intelligeiieer 
and Ferfect Biurnall differ somewhat from his own, given above : and as he says 
nothing of a success of his men at Usk a few days before, recorded in the latter 
journal, it was pretty certainly another version of the same affair. 

^ It was also stated in a pamphlet dated May 30, that they had levelled the 
* stately steeple ' of the parish church ' with the earth ' : — a gratuitous fabrication, 
refuted by a cursory inspection of the buildiug itself. The interior of the church 
was indeed much damaged; one or more beautiful monuments in the Beaufort 
Chapel destroyed or mutilated, and the chapel wall greatly injured : but it was 
done by the soldiers of the Parliament. The church has been admirably restored 
through the exertions of the late deeply lamented Vicar, the Rev. Arthur M. Wyatt. 

3 Perfect Bmrnall, May 29. 

" The Perfect Diurnall of Aug. 3 gives 100 horse and cuirassiers, besides 800 
foot. They were certainly less numerous at the surrender. 

* According to the Perfect Diurnall (July 6), 400 had been sent from Bristol. 
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' taught to lye closer,* yet still kept the same bold front, 
notwithstandiDg the driving forward of the trenches, till the 
victorious Fairfax found it necessary to come in person from 
Bath, where he was staying for his health, ' to put life into the 
siege ' : and thither too came Eainsborough and his men fresh 
from Worcester, and Birch brought his troops, flushed with the 
capture of Goodrich, and the great mortar-piece that had served 
him so well. The Lord Greneral fixed his head-quarters at a 
neighboming farm-house called Cefn tyla, which has since been 
replaced by the modern residence of Lord Raglan, but where 
' the Soldiers' Room' preserves the memory of its occupation. 
His first measure was a demand of surrender. This step 
had already been fruitlessly taken by Morgan, his unpolished 
messages receiving from the Marquess indignant refusals ; in 
one of which he makes choice ' rather to dye nobly, than to live 
with infamy : which answer, if it be not pleasing to you, I 
shall not think you worthy to be stiled by me Your loving 
friend and servant ' : and in another he says ' I hope I serve 
(though not so well as I should) a master that is of more 
might than all the armies in the world ; and to his holy will 
and pleasure I submit myself.' ^ 

After the G-eneral's arrival, the correspondence, which began 
on August 7 and lasted nearly a fortnight, became more courteous 
on either side, and it was evident that the end was coming dis- 
tinctly into view. Hooper pushed the approaches nearer and 
nearer till he reached 60 yards, and in a short time would have 
been close enough to mine. Fairfax himself visited the trenches 

' The following anecdote is so characteristic that it can hardly "be well omitted. 
At some period of the siege 'there came a musquet-buUet in at the window of the 
vnthdrawing Boom, where my Lord was used to entertain his friends with his 
pleasant discourses, after Dinners and Suppers ; which glancing upon a little 
marble pillar of the window, and from thence hitting the Marquess upon the side 
of the head, fell down flatted upon the Table ; which breaking the pillar in pieces, 
it made such a noise in the room, that the Countess of Glamorgan, who stood in 
the same window, ran away, as if the house had been falling down upon her head, 
crying out, Lord, Lord, but finding her self more afraid than hurt, she 
returned back again, no less excusing herself, as she was pleased to call it, rude- 
ness to her father, than acknowledging her fears to all the company : to whom 
the Marquess said, Daughter, you had reason to run away, when your father was 
knockt on the head : and pausing some while, and turning the flatted bullet round 
with his finger, he further said. Gentlemen, Those who had a mind to flatter me, 
were wont to tell me that I had a good head-piece in my younger days ; but if I 
do not flatter myself, I think I have a good head-piece in my old age, or else it 
would not have been Musquet-proof.' — Apophthegms, 77. 
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daily ; and two batteries were armed, one with 4 great mortars, 
the other with 2, each carrying a ' Granadoe shell of 1 2 inches ' ; 
these terrible projectiles were not indeed actually hurled on 
their destructive path ; ^ but cannon balls of 18 and 20 lbs. did 
considerable damage to some part of the building, and broke 
the battlements of the citadel, though they thundered against 
its massive sides in vain. But it must have been long evident 
that resistance had become alike purposeless and hopeless : the 
stores in the castle would indeed have borne a much longer 
strain from the soldiery, but the horses were reduced to such 
pitiable extremity that it was said they had eaten their halters, 
and were obliged to be secured with chains : no relieving force 
existed or could have been brought together ; and the sole 
object of holding out was the obtaining of favourable terms. 
So on Aug. 19 the Lord of Kaglan and his brave retainers'^ 
marched out with all the honours of war, and abandoned their 
stronghold for ever. The Marquess, having been long excepted 
from pardon by the ruling power, could claim no benefit from the 
articles of surrender, nor does it appear that the Parliament 
broke faith with him, as has been alleged ; but being ' left 
to their mercy,' he experienced the meaning of the phrase by 
spending the short remnant of his days in prison, uncheered 
save by his spirit of sincere devotion and lively pleasantry.^ 
His noble residence was ordered to be slighted, and rendered 
untenable ; and the command was effectually obeyed : ^ the 

' This appears from Morgan's despatch in Gary, Memorials, i. 147, and is 
confirmed by the fact that no remains of shells have ever been found. 

* According to the Perfect Diurnall (Aug. 21), about 700 ojB&cers and soldiers 
(by another account, Aug. 26, near 500), leaving 20 pieces of ordnance and near 
1,000 arms. 4 colonels, 22 captains, 16 lieutenants, 6 cornets, 4 ensigns, 4 quarter- 
masters, and 52 esquires and gentlemen are enumerated. 

^ There has been much doubt as to his age. Dircks, from Wood's statementi 
makes him less than 70. Eushworth, Whitelocke, and others have given 84 : and 
this seems to have been the general impression ; but his own words, subsequently 
discovered by Dircks in the Apophthegms, fix it at 76. He suffered greatly from 
gout. 

^ It was ordered to be ' totally demolished ' : but this piece of Vandalism 
was probably found too expensive. The costly library was entirely destroyed, 
and the furniture dispersed ; the neighbourhood no doubt availing themselves 
largely of the order for the restitution of anything taken for the use of the 
garrison : in the writer's recollection some article existed in a cottage at Chapel 
Tumps, where several small tenements are clustered on and around the site of a 
moated building near New Inn in the parish of Henllan near Ross. The lead 
alone of the roof was sold for 6,000^. The writer remembers an old man who in 
hi5 early days had found enough of lead piping in the well in the keep to purchase 
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Twr Melyn however so firmly resisted all ordinary modes of 
demolition that two of its sides having been cut through, 
the included portion was undermined and propped with wooden 
supports, the bitrning of which reduced it to the condition in 
which it excites the wonder and the pity of the stranger's eye.^ 
For many years the materials of this princely residence served 
for the common repairs of the neighbourhood ; and no less than 
23 staircases were at different times removed by a single work- 
man. But the process of demolition has long been stayed ; and 
the ruin, tenderly cared for and judiciously preserved, may yet 
outlast many a generation, each one, let us hope, looking upon 
it with thankfulness that those days of cruel and ruthless de- 
struction have for ever departed from happy England : — 

O fortxuiatos nimiiiin, sua si bona norint ! ^ 

him a pair of shoes. The timber in the three noble parks was cut down under 
sequestration, and much of it sent to Bristol, to repair the houses that had been 
burnt on the bridge. The mere loppings (there being no coppice) amounted to 
37,000 cords, worth perhaps 6,000^. How much of these enormous proceeds 
reached the public purse may be very questionable. The parks have disappeared 
under cultivation. 

The neighbouring township of Llantilio paid a contribution of 561. 5s. towards 
the leaguer for the months of June, July and August. — Powell MSS. 

It appears from the Report of the sequestrators, Feb. 10, 16i7-8, that the rents 
ind tithes of the Marquess in Monmouthshire alone amounted to 463 H, 4s. 5^d. 

£ s. d. 
'Disposed of by ordinance to Cromwell .... 465 17 0^ 
„ „ preachers in the county and S. Wales 

„ „ Marquess's 2 grand- daughters . 

„ „ a farm let to Cromwell . 

,, „ Two manors sold, yearly value 

2369 5 6 
Hugh Peters also had 200?. per ami, out of some part of the estates. 

^ At the siege of Wardour Castle, defended with extraordinary resolution by 
Ludlow, a similar expedient was adopted by the assailants in the hope of breaching 
the wall. 

2 [No pen can offer a livelier image of the sad consequences of this contest than 
the dilapidated edifices scattered throughout this country and the borders. The 
characters of blood and fire in which the struggle had been written in the memories 
of men have long since been obbterated, but its effects may still be read in the 
desolation of Wilton, Goodrich, Brampton Bryan, Raglan, and Chepstow, mansions 
that shed a lustre over their respective neighbourhoods, where a noble hospitality 
reigned, and at whose gates the poor were fed. These frown from their dilapida- 
tions upon the cruel spirit of the times, and address posterity by a silence more 
eloquent than any warning voice. — J. W.] 
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CHAPTER XXrX. 

End of the Eirst "War — Col. Birch Governor of Hereford — His difficulties there — 
Challenged by Bromwich and accused by Sir R. Harley — Continued differences 
— Insubordination of the soldiers — Resolute conduct of Dean Croft — Expenses 
of the war — Grievances of the unpaid army — Moore, Governor of Hereford 
Castle — Birch's regiment refuse service in Ireland : seize their of&cers : and 
ultimately disband — Country dissatisfied and Scots alienated — A fresh out- 
break — Royalists, defeated at Maidstone, hold out in Colchester — Their sur- 
render : death of Lucas and Lisle — Cromwell sent to repress a rising in South 
Wales — Chepstow Castle taken — Horton victorious at St. Fagan's — Stout 
defence of Pembroke Castle : its ultimate fall, and death of Poyer — Cromwell 
marches to intercept the Scots — Lingen's perjury — His attempted rising, and 
its failure — Sir John Owen rises in North Wales — His defeat, and the sub- 
jugation of Anglesey — Scottish army overthrown by Cromwell at Preston — 
Subjection of the royal party — Condition of England at the King's death. 

The First Wax, as it was subsequently called, had now been 
brought to its close ; and it was matter of at least temporary 
thankfulness that there was a cessation from those scenes of 
slaughter and bereavement which make all war cruel, but a civil 
war barbarous and detestable. But the contrast that followed 
was hardly worthy of the name of peace. The stormy wind 
had passed, but the heavy swell remained behind. Resistance, 
or outbreak, was indeed effectually repressed by the powerful 
garrisoDs established wherever the temper of the people required 
them ; but the temper was stiD there : and the general un- 
easiness, and not among the vanquished only, may be readily 
illustrated by occurrences, of little importance in themselves, 
but falling locally under our notice, in connection with the 
Grovernor of Hereford. 

To those who know the beauty and fertility of that pleasant 
county it will not appear surprising that even at this early period 
he had been so captivated by it as to fix upon it as his future 
abode ; nor was this without an ulterior intention of obtain- 
ing, through some of its constituencies, the great object of his 
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ambition, a seat among the rulers of England. To prepare the 
way for these arrangements, the very day after his triumph 
at Groodrich he purchased from Edward Page, the then lessee 
of the Crown, the Castle of Hereford,^ and about the same time 
caused to be printed and dispersed, together with the authorised 
relation of the capture of Groodrich, a letter from Miles Hill,^ 
the purveyor for the Scots during the siege, of such a nature 
that we are at a loss to conceive how it could have been, as the 
title-page informs us, ' published according to order of Parlia- 
ment,' and are led to see in this and the accompanying letters 
an ingenious but barefaced artifice, the deviser of which had 
just laid the House under so deep an obligation as to ensure 
its impunity. Anyhow it bore its fruit in his election at the 
beginning of December as Burgess for Leominster, in the place 
of Sir Sampson Eure, ejected as Speaker of the Oxford Parlia- 
ment. For the present, howe\er, he did not sheathe the sword, 
or return immediately, as so earnestly requested, to Hereford, 
but preceded or accompanied his great mortar to Raglan ; at 
least we find him writing thence, Aug. 7, to the Speaker con- 
cerning a petition he had addressed to the House — probably for 
the payment of his long outstanding arrears : ^ and there he 
may have remained till its surrender ; at any rate we next hear 
of him at his post in the early part of October, under sufficiently 
vexatious circumstances. Sir Harry Lingen was the cause of 
fresh trouble. 

After two months spent in prison, the Cavalier knight had 
petitioned on Oct. 1 to compound for his estate, and seems 
to have been speedily liberated ; nor had Birch, who appears to 
have been a generous enemy, and probably respected his gallant 
spirit, laid much restraint upon him. In this instance perhaps 
he regretted a forbearance which occasioned him more annoy- 
ance than he was prepared to expect. For in less than a week's 
time, being permitted to be at large in Hereford, we find 
Lingen in the middle of a disturbance so serious as to call into 
exercise the stem hand of military rule ; nor was the matter 
speedily to end. 

' Some particulars respecting the Castle of Hereford "will be found in Appen- 
dix XXXV. 

2 See Appendix XXXIII. 

8 The Houses owed him 1,360^. as Governor of Bath and Bristol at 20Z. per 
week ; as a set-off against which he had detained, at the capture of Hereford, 
484^. I6s. 8d. He had besides borrowed during his governorship lOOl. 
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The Governor had gone on Oct. 5 to New Inn (anciently 
called Croes Owain, — Owen's Cross), in the then remote and 
little traversed district of Archenfield, a wild region resembling 
La Vendee, full of small enclosures parted out by the ancient 
custom of gavelkind, and divided by wide, tall, untrimmed 
fences, a region of copses and thickets and winding streams and 
deep and exceedingly narrow trackways, overgrown with briars 
above, and here and there worn beneath into rude steps and stair- 
cases of rock, where old houses with older names afforded ready 
hiding-places for the fugitive and the outlaw ; — a retired and 
picturesque land ; but dangerous in unquiet times. Here Birch 
had been for the second time holding a compulsory registration 
of the Cavaliers of the Hundred of Wormelow as a precaution 
before the Hereford October Fair. The employment of the 
day may have been unpleasant — but its end must have been 
more so ; — he returned to find all Hereford in an uproar. 
Lingen, regardless of his parole, had girt on his sword in 
defiance, challenged the Town-Major to his e\ddent astonish- 
ment, and gone and drunk sack in a tavern with two of the 
parliament committee-men. Colonel Bromwich and Mr. Parrett, 
the former of whom at any rate indulged himself without 
restraint, and both used very unparliamentary language. The 
captain of the watch, an uninvited addition to this strange 
party, twice attempted to arrest Lingen, but, resisted by Parrett 
and his friends, and overborne by Bromwich, was fairly non- 
plussed ; the Lieutenant-Colonel was as perplexed as he ; and a 
regular drunken fight in the inn, with ^ many people running 
in, and running forth,' constituted a great deal more evidence 
than was at all agreeable, or than we can stay to recite, 
however amusing in its way, of tbe unsubdued and undissembled 
temper of the city and neighbourhood. Nor did the Grovernor, 
in putting down the uproar, escape a challenge from Bromwich, 
which by the laws of war subjected the mutineer to the punish- 
ment of death, and caused his immediate arrest and removal to 
London. But he had friends ; he claimed cousinship with 
Lord Scudamore ; and Birch^ had made enemies ; the Grand 
Jury sent one petition against him, which Sir E. Harley, now 
no friend to the army, presented and undertook to prove the 
charge ; the Hereford committee sent another ; and the matter 
was referred to a special committee of more than 50 members ; 

1 Birch had been empowered with martial law, Jan. 15, 1645-6. 
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hushed up; the Speaker accepted Bromwich's parole, and 
Lingen, the cause of all, unnoticed amid the dissensions of his 
enemies, walked off unscathed, and reserved himself and his 
sword for a future opportunity. 

This specimen may suffice to give some idea of those days of 
confusion, and we could easily add to it others of a somewhat 
similar, though less amusing nature; how when Birch was 
pressed for means during the siege of Goodrich, Humphreys, 
the Major of his regiment, disregarding a protection from his 
own party, had carried off 200^. worth of the property, pro- 
bably cattle, of Mr. William Scudamore of Ballingham, and 
had also, though the county had to pay its share of an assess- 
ment of 60,000^. per month for the army, exacted money in 
lieu of quarter : it was an ugly-looking affair ; and Sir R. 
Harley seems to have been glad to lay hold of it against the 
Grovemor, whom he did not at all love ; but Scudamore's son 
complains that he hit too hard, and the wrong way. In his 
endeavours to redress his father's injury by course of law, he 
incidentally gives us an instructive insight into the despotism 
of the House, which would dare even to deny common justice 
claimed against its members. His father might have a fair 
chance of redress, he says, against Humphreys, but ' there is 
noe touching the other defendant, hee is soe high above the 
reach of the ordinary courts of Justice, whilst hee is a iudge in 
the most supreme.' If we refrain from severity of remark on 
the keeping in which were then the liberties of the people of 
England, we may at least draw attention to the fact, that this 
is no royalist assertion. Harley too was then declining in 
power : his religious and political principles were both some- 
what out of date; and not long after, on June 26, 1647, being 
attacked by the Army in their celebrated Remonstrance, he 
abandoned his seat, in company with Waller, Massey, Hollis, 
Stapylton, and others of the Presbyterian leaders, who had 
helped to raise the storm, but were obliged to fly from its 
fury. In this dangerous and discreditable period of conflict 
between an unpaid and clamorous army and a self-interested 
and factious Parliament it was hardly to be expected that 
Scudamore's complaint should be attended to. It was so, how- 
ever, at a future day. Two Herefordshire lawyers, Walter 
Kyrle and Bennet Hoskyns, took up the affair, and in December 
1647, obtained, through Fairfax as it would seem, the desired 
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redress. The General wrote, too, to Colonel Humphreys, who 
had now succeeded to Birch's command in consequence of the 
renewal (June 10, 1647) of the disregarded Self-denying 
Ordinance, ' concerning the forbearinge of Collectinge of money 
out of our Cownty & to make the souldiers to be sivelized.' ^ 

This was no uncalled-for admonition ; and we may remark 
that these transactions, which must have rendered Birch's 
position sufficiently uneasy notwithstanding his recent successes, 
though they may appear trivial, if not tedious, in the recital, 
are not without a certain value, both as filling up the outline of 
our own local portraiture, and as having a measure of connec- 
tion with the far more important movements that were else- 
where shaking the basis of all true freedom in England. 

To Birch's credit, he ultimately became popular in the land 
of his choice ; but his commencement was inauspicious — the 
county gentlemen would naturally look upon him as a dis- 
agreeable intruder, and, as we have seen, had proved it by their 
complaints to Parliament : a fresh dispute too had ensued in 
January 1646-7 between him and Col. Harley and the com- 
mittee about the disposal of his horse, whom he had ordered 
to be quartered upon delinquents and neuters. And yet, from 
some cause, — possibly his avaricious disposition, — he was not 
acceptable to the soldiery. These were probably not Hereford- 
shire men : but wherever he found them, they gave him con- 
siderable trouble : on one occasion during his Governorship he 
had to restrain them in the Cathedral itself, when they went 
so far as to level their pieces at the preacher, Dr. Croft, Sir 
William's brother, then Dean, afterwards Bishop of Hereford, 
whose outspoken rebuke of sacrilege no Puritan domination 
could repress ; ^ and we shall soon find them in open mutiny. 
As this, however, was only a part of the general disaffection of 
the Army which led to the subjugation of the Parliament, and 
the death of the King, we may be pardoned if we deviate into 
a few general remarks as to the origin of this fresh public 
calamity. 

In addition to all the miseries of violent death, and suffering 
in its severest forms, and domestic bereavement, and wide- 

» MS. Letter from Miles Hill, an Independent preacher according to Lord 
Coningsby, the confidential agent of Birch in his canvass, but now acting for 
his enemies the county committee ! 

2 ' Some of the officers began to mutter, and a guard of musketeers asked 
whether they should fire.'— Walker, Sufferinge of the Clergy, ii. 34. 
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spread demoralization, and the incalculable damage and waste 
of property, war is a fearful alternative on the mere score of 
expense. The charge of Birch's recently levied regiment of 
1,000 foot and 121 officers was 531, per day : of a troop of 
cavalry mider Fairfax 105^. per week : the Earl of Manchester 
had been allowed 34,000?. per month for 14,000 men ; the new- 
modelled army of 21,000 men was estimated to cost per month 
44,955?. To meet this, there were great resources. The 
House could command the never-failing excise. They had 
regular assessments wherever they could be enforced, and the 
double power of the magistrate and the sword to enforce them. 
They had heavy sums at their disposal from the fines and com- 
positions of their adversaries — and would have had much more, 
but for the peculation of their agents.* The soldiery drew 
occasional benefit from the most merciless exactions,'^ and in 
many cases maintained themselves by ' free quarter,' notwith- 
standing the lamentable complaints and protests that resounded 
in every direction, alike from friends and foes. And yet the 
treasury was deeply involved, and the unsatisfied claims of the 
army were a constant and even increasing source of difficulty. 
There had long been doubts as to the soundness of their financial 
principles. As far back as May 26, 1646, the House of Lords 
had to tolerate a Remonstrance from the City of London, re- 
questing, among other matters, 

7. That yonr Lordships will please to consider of some meanes 
whereby the priviledge which the Members of this Honourable 
Honse, and their Assistants, and the Servants of both, and others 
enjoy, by being protected and exempted from being proceeded 

• See Appendix XXXI for the sequestrations in the county of Hereford. 

' Feb. 13, 1645-6, Ordinance for taxing the county of Hereford 600^. per week 
for the maintenance of the forces there.— June 22, 1647, the county is charged 
vnth leSl. 28. Sd. as its share of 60,000^. per month for the pay of the army, in 
addition to which, as we have seen, Humphreys exacted money to compound for 
free quarter. (By a mistake arising from the careless wording of MS. authorities, 
the whole of this 60,000^. is represented at p. 149 of the 'Military Memoirs <{ 
Col. John Birch ' as charged upon Herefordshire alone.) — These assessments seem 
to have been very unequal, Gloucestershire, excluding the city, was set at 
1212Z. Zs. bd., Worcestershire do. 704Z. I85. O^d., Monmouthshire 192^. 19s. Id— 
The astounding sum of 90,000Z. for 6 months, in addition to a previous twelve- 
month's pay, was exacted by Fairfax from the city of Bath and hundred of 
Bathforam. One would suppose that this could have only meant a proportionate 
share ; yet it appears repeatedly in the city records as if they were to pay the 
whole, 

V 2 
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against for their debts, may be so qualified, as tbat the Subject may 
be able to recover bis own in some due time. 

8. That all publike E-evenues and Receipts may be employed to 
publike uses, that so the Taxes of the City may be abated. . . . 

11. That the Committee at Haherdashers-^oM miay be presently 
dissolved, or at least so limited and regulated as that the City may 
have no cause of complaint. 

This was surely significant language, openly addressed by the 
first mercantile body in the State to the chief among its rulers.^ 
But even had graver suspicions been absent, a charge of reckless 
expenditure would be ready at hand. They had voted (Jan. 18, 
1646-7) 5,000Z. each to HoUis, Selden, Hampden's family, and 
others, (in all nearly 5S,000l.) as compensation for injury.^ Fair- 
fax and Cromwell had annual sums of 5,000Z. and 2,500Z. respec- 
tively settled on them and their heirs, with gratuities of 1,000^. 
and 500^. for horses. Such votes, whether carried into effect or 
no, which is another question, (Essex's 10,000Z. a year at least 
had not been paid), could only have befitted an unembarrassed 
exchequer. But justice and generosity do not always go to- 
gether ; and they seem not to have considered, with honourable 
Waller, that ' a souldier's pay is the justest debt in the world.' ^ 
Accordingly complaints were now coming in from every quarter. 
In the course of two years, from the end of May 1646, Chester, 
Worcester, York, Lynn, Southampton, Weymouth, Plymouth, 
the Isle of Wight (where nothing had been received for much 
more than 12 months), the counties of Herts, Surrey (where 
free quarter had been endured for nearly 6 years), Bucks, 
Middlesex, which had sent 3 several petitions, had at one 
time or other joined in the cry of distress. CoL Weldon, 
the humane Governor of Plymouth, could not bring himself to 

' The French envoy De Montreuil, who had been sent oyer on a fruitless 
attempt at mediation, an intelligent and well-placed observer, wrote thus to Mons. 
de Brienne in Nov. 1645: — ' ce qui me porte da vantage a croire, que le roi 
d'Angleterre se maintiendra encore quelque tems, est, que ceux, qui aont les plus 
puissans dans le parlement, ne veulent pas la fin d'une guerre, dont ils tirent 
beaucoup de profit.' — Lord Denbigh received lOl. per diem as General in active 
service {Warhiirton, i. 429). 

2 After declaring themselves indissoluble in May, 1641, each member of the 
Commons had a weekly allowance of U. up to 1646; in which year it was dis- 
continued. It has been said that, Oct. 8, 1646, they voted themselves 1,000^. 
apiece ' in recompence of their good service ; ' but it may be a calumny, as no such 
entry occurs in the Journals or Eushworth, 

' VindicatioTi , 23. 
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use severity against his mutineers (Aug. 2, 1647), when lie saw> 
the famine in their faces and the multitude of poor women 
starving for what the garrison owed them : his representations 
were neglected, and .he threw up his post in disgust ; while the 
House might almost seem to have added insult to injury when 
it granted relief to the extent of 8,000^.-^but assessed it upon- 
the exhausted town itself! The remonstrances of Fairfax were 
stern and indignant, and he did not withhold the shameful fact 
that the soldiers were aware that the Parliament ' had money 
by them.' ^ These things were not only true ; they were noto- 
rious. What wonder, if the army was discontented ? What 
wonder, if many times the hungry soldiery were obliged to 
adopt, and the officers to connive at, a system of 'free,' or 
unpaid, ' quarter,' which was but another name for licensed 
plunder ? We cannot feel surprise if, even when pay was pro-, 
vided for the passing hour, distrust as to the recovery of arrears 
led to a general resistance to the proposal of disbanding; 
especially when, with the exception of a few garrisons, there 
was only the worse alternative of a miserable and justly hated 
service in Ireland, whither their trusted commander, honest old 
Skippon, could not be persuaded to. lead them.^ We cannot 
but see how readily a body of justly dissatisfied soldiers would lend 
themselves to the artifices of ambitious and designing leaders. 

Such were the general features of the time : and so widely 
spread was the disaffection that even the remoteness of Hereford 
did not protect it from its influence. The regiment that had 
occupied it was no lounger wanted : for on March 1, 1 646-7 the 
city was ordered to be ' disgarrisoned,' and the new works de- 
molished ; and the Grovernorshap of the castle was subsequently 
committed to Col. Moore, with 160 men r. and this, one strong 
place remained the sole post of military occupation through a 
wide extent of country. It was well, perhaps,, for the tran» 
quillity af the neighbourhood that it was so held ;- as it may 
have been the nieans of repressing a spirit which might have 
involved the county in a renewal of its miseries. And now in 

' These details are given in full in Gary, Memorials^ i. passim. 

* For this service 6,000 foot were intended, 2,400 horse, and 500 dragoons. — 
Sept. 1647. In the preceding June an ordinance for raising moneys fqr carrying 
on the war in Ireland assessed the monthly sum for, the county of Hereford a.t 
868Z. 25. 3d— Whitelocke tells us, Feb. 9, 1647-8, of 'letters from, Ireland, of 
gad complaints of the officers and soldiers there, for want of pay, meat, and cloaths!, 
go that the soldiers go up and down more like ghosts thaii men J ^ 
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accordance with the cherished design of the Parliament Birch 
purposed to get his men away to Chester and ship them off for 
the Irish service ; and he accordingly arranged, March 25, 
1646-7,' for the sum of 6,740i. and 857^. 4s. 8^. being two 
months of arrear and one in advance, to send over 1,000 foot 
and between 300 and 400 horse. But neither the money was 
ready, nor the men. The former was only to be advanced by 
the county, and repaid as ' a favoure more then usuall ' by the 
State, with interest at the accustomed rate of 8 per cent. : and 
the members, Harley, Kyrle, Hoskyns, and Orowther pressed 
their constituents (April 7) to come forward,^ but it was all 
to little purpose : and as to the latter, they were still harder to 
deal with, and broke out, in the middle of July, 1 647, into open 
mutiny. On the ground that they were prevented from com- 
munication with the rest of the army, they seized upon the 
Colouel and his brother the Major, the castle, 2,000Z. in money, 
and various stores. Fair words, and a promise not to engage 
against the Army, were required before Birch could regain his 
liberty.^ He wrote to the House to complain : ^ they desired 
Fairfax to interpose : he ordered the regiment to be gone : but 
they would not go, and there was nobody to make them. For six 
months more they continue to oppress and annoy the neighbour- 
hood : and by the beginning of the next year affairs at Hereford 
are in a state that might remind the townsmen favourably of the 
rule of Sir Barnabas. Col. Edward Harley, unquestionably no 
coward, writes Jan. 12, 1647-8, apprehensively and imploringly 
to his father in London for instructions. Major Birch (the 
Colonel's brother), now acting on the soldier's side, says he has 
received orders to strengthen the castle guards, and has very 
peremptorily demanded pay for them from the committee, and 
expresses great offence that Colonel Moore's soldiers have the 
charge of the money, and, Harley believes, has drawn out a 
party of horse and foot to seize the money and the committee 
too : he fears they are following the example of the Army, and 

» BirdMSS. 

^ 3011, Fairfax Correspondence, i. S70. — Rushworth writes to Fairfax as though 
the Major were detained against his will : if so, he changed his mind afterwards. 

^ This affair seems to have perplexed the Parliament. Birch had informed, 
June 19, against his Provost Marshal ; a month later we find him complaining 
again to the Speaker, and receiving instructions from Fairfax as to the insubordi- 
nation amongst his officers and men. Meanwhile representations made, July 1 
by the committee through Sir H. Harley and the other members were kept back 
till Sept. 1 , and then treated as out of date. 
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adds an opinion not likely to be peculiar to himself, « Sir—- This 
place is likely to be very miserable unless you can procure a 
speedy order for Coll. Birch's march.' A week later, in obe- 
dience to special instructions sent through Major Harley, 
Humphreys, now Colonel, attempts to disband them ; but it is 
not their pleasure. They meet the committee at the Palace 
in no good humour. They question the powers of Harley and 
those gentlemen : they listen unmoved to letters from the 
Speaker, the London Committee, and the Greneral, and all the 
ordinances on the subject, and refuse to be disbanded by 
companies, imagining probably that on such a plan the last 
would fare worst : 5,000Z. was wanted, and they knew it was not 
there : they suspect the committee, and the committee decline 
to produce their orders. How this part of the affair ended 
we are not informed ; but at last, some time before the follow- 
ing October, they succeed in getting the 2 months' arrears, and 
having kept the plunder of the castle, they consider that they 
have done well enough, and disappear, leaving an evil reputa- 
tion behind them.^ A joyful day must that have been for the 
city and county of Hereford. 

Meanwhile the general confusion and discontent, the weak- 
ness of a divided government, and the disaffection of its armed 
supporters, left a wide opening for the renewal of the strife. 
The elements of irreconcileable dissension abounded still on 
every side. Fresh waves of discord were flowing on, and break- 
ing over each other. The Royalists,^ in all their deep depression 
from continuous ill-success and crushing confiscation, were un- 
changed at heart ; ^ or if some were weary of unavailing resist- 
ance, hope was yet strong enough in others to lead to rash and 

* The following is an extract from a letter from Hereford read in the House, 
Jan. 24, 1647-8. 'Never more oppression when both Armies were on foot. As 
for example in Radnor shire they quartered three weeks some six hundred men, 
wher they hare taken for every foote-man 3s. a day, in which place, before they 
came thither, they had paid their six moneths contribution. In this county they 
do the like wher they have paid their contribution to a penny, and now in the 
Treasury. And without your tender care for the preservation of this County they 
are utterly ruined : And we are fain both for here and Gloster not to leave any 
money in the Treasury, but convey it daily to private Houses for fear of mis- 
cariage by reason of the violence of the Souldiers.' 

2 The feeling of our country people is strongly shown by the following amusing 
entry: — Whitelocke, Aug. 14, 1647. 'The Judges Sat at Hereford, but the 
people came not in, so that there was but little to do either for Judges or Lawyers, 
and the Judges, especially Clerk, were very froward upon it.' 
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ill-advised enterprises. Many who had been conscientious 
upholders of the Parliament in its struggle against arbitrary 
power had come to be dissatisfied with its proceedings, and 
apprehensive as to their own prospects ; they had advanced far 
on ' a dim and perilous way ' towards a future whose outlines 
were indistinct with clouds and uncertainty : and grave sus-^ 
picions flashed across them, not without reason, as to the ulti- 
mate designs of those who were now rising into irresponsible 
power. A considerable part of the fleet revolted outright, and 
had they been better managed might have seriously damaged 
the cause they had forsaken. Old soldiers had been alienated 
by the disregard of their services, and jealous of the preference 
shown to those who imder more recent arrangements had stepped 
into their places. The Scots were deeply ofiended. They 
lamented the captivity of their Sovereign whose dishonourable 
sale by the more active party had no doubt revolted the better 
feeling of the nation at large ; they were irritated by the un- 
friendly tone of the Parliament, at first so anxious to obtain 
their aid ; they were mortified by the rapid growth of an adverse 
faction, with whom religion was not confined within the bounds 
of Presbyterian! sm : and they were disgusted by the neglect if 
not contempt of that Covenant which they regarded with a 
veneration due only to higher and holier things. And the 
warm-hearted loyalty of ancient Wales, chilled for a time by the 
discourtesies of Grerrard and the barbarity of his followers, bat 
revived by the indignities offered to a captive King, was kindling 
into a vehement blaze. 

Already, as far back as June 1647, the Royalists of Glamor- 
ganshire had risen in arms, between 1,500 and 2,000 strong, 
and demanded the Castle of Cardiff ; ^ dispersing on the approach 
of Laugh arne, ere long they were up again, and this time under 
the very leader who had so recently caused them to fly. For 
all things were prepared for an outbreak, and it came ; but the 
efforts were badly planned and combined ; the tumultuous, ill- 
organized levies of the Royalists were wanting in discipline and 
steadiness, and their leaders, incompetent for the most part for 
. so grave an undertaking, had no chance of bearing up against 

^ Captain Pri chard, the Gorernor, at the end of Nov. 1645, had arrested a 
man with a wooden leg, in which despatches for Goring were concealed. (Price, 
the Mayor of Hereford, was accused by the Royalists of sending letters ia a 
messenger's shoes.) •■ . . 
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the experience of Lord Fairfax, now the inheritor of his father's 
title, or the transcendent ability of Cromwell. The Cavaliers of 
Kent were defeated, after a brave resistance, at Maidstone, June 
1 : a part of them having taken refuge in Colchester, maintained 
themselves with the utmost resolution throughout a siege of 
more than ten weeks, surrendeiing when the sole hope of succour 
had vanished with the utter overthrow of the northern army. 
It had been better for the memory of Fairfax had he never lain 
before those desperately defended lines, or at least if some of his 
staff had been away. But the hard, pitiless Ireton ^ overbore 
any merciful leanings in his superior officer ; with an unpardon^ 
able aggravation of barbarity, a respite of even a few hours was 
denied ; and the blood of Lucas and Lisle, unsatisfactorily jus- 
tified to the Houses, and weakly excused in his ' Memoirs,' has 
left a blot on the high character of the General as a soldier and 
a gentleman, that only appears less deep in comparison with 
what was to cling to it on a future day. 

Cromwell had fortunately for himself no share in the discredit 
of this transaction, having been despatched in haste into South 
Wales (May 3) ; for there under the late Eoundhead ^ leaders, 
Laugharne, Powell, and Poyer, the Cavaliers had risen in danger- 
ous force ; and he is thus brought into close communication for 
the first time with the scene of our present illustrations. Sir 
Trevor Williams, the opponent of the Marquess of Worcester, 
comes out in a new light. From whatever motive, his political 
views are wholly changed, and he contrives the surprise of the 
strong castle of Chepstow for the King. But the enemy comes 
down upon the place immediately. Cromwell hastening through 
Gloucester ^ and Monmouth * (whether by way of Eoss, or the 

^ It is pleasant to be able to record of a man so stained with dissimulation 
and cruelty that just before he was summoned to his last account, he used this 
remarkable expression to Ludlow concerning the Lady Honora O'Brien, ' As much 
a Cynick as I am, the Tears of this Woman moved me.' Let us hope that had he 
lived, he would not have sanctioned the burning of an Irish lady by the Court of 
Justice, though she had been implicated in the original massacre. 

2 The term was still kept up: and the soldier was 'good Mr. Eoundhead' 
among the Welsh, when they wished to conciliate him. — Moderate Intelligencer, 

3 Here he was entertained with sweetmeats, and there was ' wine sent for to 
the Tolsey to make Lieut. Generall Cromwell drincke.' He had a similar re- 
ception on his return. — Gloucester City MSS. Records. 

* At this place, either in going (May 10) or returning, his career had nearly 
been brought to a close by a hot-headed Boyahst named Evans, who, had he not 
been restrained by the bystanders, would have ehct him Jthrough the parloua? 
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Forest of Dean, does not appear ) ^ recovers at once (May 11) 
the town of Chepstow ; but the castle defies him. He waits for 
nothing, but leaving before it Col. Ewer, to whom it is sur- 
rendered on the 29th,'^ presses on by Swansea and Caermarthen 
to besiege Poyer in the high towers of Pembroke Castle. But 
already, before he had entered Wales, the heart of the rising 
had been broken by Colonel Horton at Saint Fagan's near Car- 
diff,^ The Welsh under Laugharne who had so often led theni 
to victoiy under the opposite banner, fought with impetuous 
valour,'' but their advantage in numbers could not compensate 
for their inferior discipline and half-armed condition, and after 
a long and severe struggle they were entirely routed ; so that 
Cromwell reached Pembroke without opposition about May 24. 
Here he encounters fierce and stubborn resistance from the 
stout-hearted though eccentric Poyer ; and while he is waiting 
for heavier ordnance and witnessing the repeated discomfiture 
of his assaults, he writes to a Colonel Saunders at Brecknock to 
arrest, for their share in the surprise of Chepstow, Mr. Morgan 
the High Sheriff of Monmouthshire, and Sir Trevor Williams, 

■window of Mr. Fortune's house, where he was entertained. — Handbook to Mon- 
mouth, 10. 

' He is however traditionally said to have visited Walford Court on this or 
his return march. 

2 Tjje garrison had attempted to escape by a boat, but a soldier swam over 
the river with a knife in his mouth, cut the rope, and brought the boat away. 
The Governor Sir Nicholas Kemeys was slain in the confusion of the capture. 
The sum of 300^. was allowed by the committee of Monmouthshire in 1650 for 
repairing and fortifying the castle. Captain John Nicholas was then Governor. — 
8.F. i. xlviii. 3. — The castle of Monmouth had ceased to be a military post. 
The garrison was slighted by Kyrle. March 30, 1647, 'the townsmen and 
Boldiers began to pull down the Round Tower of the Castle, and to demolish the 
Works.' . . . Dec. 22. ' This day, about twelve o'clock, the Tower in the Castle of 
Monmouth fell down upon one side, whilst we were at sermon.' From Speed's 
account it stood on a mount, with a keep of great height on another mount inside 
the walls. — Handbook to Monmouth, 6. 

' This excellent officer, but for whose activity Cromwell's task had been far 
more difl&cult, had stationed Capt. Creed with 3 troops ' about Glasbury bridge, 
which is a great pass near the conjunction of the Counties of Hereford, Radnor, 
and Brecon.' — Phillips, ii. 361. 

* Heath speaks amusingly of their ' making their Hubbubs to call the Country 

•io their assistance.' (See p. 207, ante.) They wore in their hats blue and white 

• ribands with the motto. We long to see our Khig. So strong had been the royalist 

reaction that all classes were in arms ; the houses in the line of Horton's march 

were deserted, and the smiths all went away, after cutting their bellows. 240 

unmarried prisoners taken in the battle were ordered to be transported to 

' Barbadoes ' to serve the English ' — in fact, to he made slaves. 
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of whom he says that he is * a man full of craft and subtlety ; 
very bold and resolute, hath a house at Llangibby well stored 
with arms and very strong ; his neighbours about him very 
malignant and much for him.' Cromwell's order shows consider- 
able uneasiness, and a more than usual anxiety to seize him, and 
it was probably executed, but he was allowed to compound, and 
we shall hear something of him again. The General also tells 
Eichard Herbert of St. Julian's that if he harbours or aids either 
of these offenders, he will cause his treasonable nest to be burnt 
about his ears. Horton succeeded in taking Tenby, after con- 
siderable resistance, on May 31 ; and Pembroke, after causing 
considerable loss to the besiegers in a defence of the most gallant 
character, in which the horses were reduced to eat thatch, fell 
at last on July 11. Cromwell, less sanguinary than his son-in- 
law, and content with one victim chosen by lot out of the three 
leaders of the insurrection, put Poyer only to death.* 

The iiTuption of the Scottish army under Duke Hamilton 
was by this time so formidable that Cromwell in person must 
check it ; and in his hasty return through Monmouth ^ and 
Gloucester ^ he could have had no time or attention to spare to 
the state of feeling in the district which he skirted, and which 
otherwise might not have escaped so easily. For the Eoyalists 
were again becoming restless, distressed no doubt and anxious 
from the captivity and uncertain fate of their Monarch : the 
initiative, however, of the attempt seems, strangely enough, to 
have been taken by the discontented of the other side. As far 
back as January 1646-7, notice had been given to the House of 
a conspiracy at Broadway of about eighty officers of different 
regiments to surprise the Castles of Gloucester and Hartlebury, 
* with some discourses about Ludlow, Shrewsbury, and Hereford.' 
Laughame was expected to join them ; and they looked for the 
help of 2,000 ' capmen ' from Bewdley. But nothing further is 
heard of this ; and it does not appear whether it may have been 
connected with the disbanding, in the middle of March, of 
Major Eichard Hopton's regiment of about 500 horse at With- 
ington near Hereford.* However, just as Cromwell is detained 

1 April 25, 1649, in Covent Garden, at Bedford wall, near to the Piazza. 

2 Here it is said his soldiers were mutinous for want of pay. — Merc. Fragmat. 

3 July 26. — He complains to the House at this time of want of shoes for his 
' poore wearied souldier.' y,000 pair were sent into Northamptonshire for them. 
— Perfect Biariiall. 

* Fairfax and the Houses had ordered this measure, which resulted from 
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by the unexpected resistance at Pembroke, the Border Cavaliers 
show symptoms of rising, and the indefatigable Lingen is out 
once more. We have not heard of him since the tavern uproar 
at Hereford ; but in the mean time he had been obliged to 
submit to a severe mortification. It was necessary for the sup- 
port of his numerous family, that he should recover some portion 
of his estates by composition with the victors ; but as a pre- 
liminary from which none were exempt but such as could claim 
the benefit of the articles of the surrender of Oxford, he was 
obliged to take the Covenant (Nov. 23, 1646) which he must 
have abhorred, and the Negative Oath (Dec. 2), restraining him 
from any future attempt against the Parliament, the subversion 
of whose power had been the very object of his existence. How 
he reconciled his conscience to these diflSculties, or what amount 
of conscience he may have had to reconcile, we are not bound 
to enquire. The morality of war has been supposed to have a 
wider margin than that of peace ; and men are said to be justi- 
fied in deceiving those whom they have a license to kill. Some 
such reasoning may have satisfied Lingen, however its application 
in this case may be viewed by others : we at least are under no 
obligation of finding him an apology : ^ and he no doubt thought 
the means had been justified by the end ; for his heart is cheered 
by a special commission from the Prince of Wales : he sends 
forth his manifesto (Aug. 22) to rouse the country :^ Skipp that 
fought by his side at Groodrich, girds on his sword once more ; 
and Croft of Yarpole, and Unett of Hartesford, and Dansey of 
Brinsop, and sequestered Abrahall's sons, are up and out for 
their King. The Parliament, however, was as usual well- 
informed. Already on May 10, they had given power to the 
county committees of Brecon, Griamorgan, Gloucester and Here- 
ford, to arrest the disaffected: on the 19th those of Salop had 

some dissatisfaction; and the affair ended in serio-comic style : the two troops 
firing their pistols into the ground, and drinking a hogshead of wine, so sorry to 
part that it seemed ' rather a fimeral than a disbanding,' and a party attending 
the Major to Hereford, one gentleman carrying a laurel-tree before him as an 
emblem of future peace. The letter describing this amusing and somewhat absurd 
scene was gravely read in the Commons, March 27, 1647. 

* A like offence is charged in S.P. upon Sherington Talbot : and it was pro- 
bably too common on both sides. Instances might easily be cited of perjury 
among the leaders of the opposite party. See Baker, 503 ; Waller, 68 ; Hutchin- 
son, 358; Baxter, 1. i. 101. 

* For this proclamation, and other particulars about him, see Appendix 
XXXVI. 
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instructions to secure in Ludlow Castle the prisoners they had 
surprised : four days afterwards an ordinance was passed for 
settling the Herefordshire militia : June 15, Eadnorshire was 
ordered to be put into a state of defence ; ^ and the reason of all 
these precautions was soon evideat. On July 11 such a design of 
rising in the counties of Salop, Stafford, Worcester, and Here- 
ford was reported to the House as proved that they had cause 
for fear. Hereford and Duwley ^ Castles and other strongholds 
were to have been seized : ^ but the plot having been detected by 
a Captain Yarrington (or Yarranton), the Grovernor as it seems 
of Hartlebury (one of the endangered places). Major Harcourt 
and some other Royalists were arrested ; the discoverer was 
thanked, and rewarded with 500^. from the estates of Lingen 
and other conspirators, and supplied with horses for preserving 
the peace of the counties of Hereford, Salop, Worcester, and 
Stafiford : and an order was made approving of the regarrisoning 
of Worcester by Col. Dingley, and also of Hartlebury Castle.'* 
Notwithstanding this disappointment. Sir Harry draws together 
his body of horse, comes down upon Harley's county troop near 
Leominster, and takes eighty prisoners. But it was but a 
passing gleam. He was overthrown two or three days after- 
wards, ' between Eadnor and Montgomeryshire,' by Harley and 

^ This had been previously ordered, Oct. 7. 1646, on the disbanding of Col. 
Martyn's forces. 

2 It appears from S.P. that Fulk Crompton the oiSTier by purchase of Dawley 
or Duwley Castle being dead, and his son, disabled in Ireland, being unwilling on 
his return to declare for the King, his third wife Mary garrisoned it herself and 
kept it till reduced by the Parliament. According to the Perfect Diurnall, it waa 
evacuated and fired in Aug. (17?) 1645 : but Symonds says, under Oct. 15 of that 
year, that Fouke was the rebel Grovemor, Major Duckenfield the Eoyalist having 
lost it. It was evidently strong in 1648, but nothing remains of it now. 

» From a letter addressed by Major Wroth Eogers, who had succeeded Col. 
Moore as Governor of Hereford Castle, to the Goldsmiths' Hall Committee, April 
21, 1649, we find that he was obliged to appropriate 200^., being part of the pay of 
the army, 'for victualling and repaireing of the Castle, in the Tyme that S' 
Henry Lingen by a desperate plott attempted the surprisall thereof.' Sir K. 
Harley, Kyrle and Blayney, the Parliament commissioners, sold his and Mr. 
Berrington's timber 'a very good bargaine' to Major Hopton and Capt. Peirce, 
being otherwise unable to make up lOOZ. for paying off the forces they were 
obliged to raise against Lingen. Peirce resold to Capt. Griffantius Phillips, and 
Lingen was compelled to allow Phillips all expenses of purchase, felling and 
removing the timber, and damages in the prosecution of the bargain. — S.P. 1. xl. 

185,189. 

* The alarm of the Parliament at this juncture is apparent from their order, 
July 13, that no more prisoners of quality should be brought to London for fear 
of tumults and insurrections.' 
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Horton's forces, when all the captives were recovered, and the 
leader himself seriously wounded and made prisoner.* This 
was his last recorded appearance in arms ; nor excepting as a 
sequestered delinquent, in much trouble and difiSculty as to 
raising the fine imposed upon him, for which he was obliged 
to sell a portion of his estate, is he heard of again till the 
Eestoration. 

Nor were matters more prosperous in North Wales and its 
vicinity. As had now for a long time been the case, the King's 
affairs exhibited an unvaried complication of mismanagement 
and disaster. Lord Byron, who had been sent from Paris in 
February to sound the Royalists of Cheshire, found them pros- 
trate — alike unable and unwilling to engage themselves again : 
and Colonel Booth, a former officer of the Parliament, who had 
expressed much greater alacrity and had undertaken to raise 
forces and secure Warrington, performed his part so negligently 
that he was very soon overpowered there and made prisoner. 
The garrisons kept a tight hold upon Shropshire, Cheshire, and 
Lancashire, but old Sir John Owen and the Caernarvonshire 
gentry t turned out for the Crown : Mj'tton was driven into Caer- 
narvon, and Lloyd, the High Sheriff, cruelly treated as it is 
said, died of his wounds : and had Sir John waited to be joined 
by Lord Byron and the Anglesey men, the result might have 
been entirely different — but, deluded by false information in 
letters written by Archbishop Williams's instruction on purpose 
to be intercepted, he hurried down with only a part of his men 
to the seaside between Aber and Bangor, and after a gallant 
dispute with a much superior force, was totally routed, and 
himself made prisoner, to be brought before a High court of 
justice, and to be spared by the unlooked-for and unaccountable 
intervention of the hard-spirited Ireton, when Hamilton, Hol- 
land, and the noble-hearted Capel were adjudged to die.^ In 

^ Lord Byron's account of the affair is as follows : — ' Sir Henry Linghen 
having also failed of Hereford marcht with what horse he could get together 
(being neare upon 400) towards N. Wales, where I had promised to meet him, 
and by the way was unexpectedly fallen upon by Colonnell Horton many of bis 
horse taken, the rest scattered and himself sore wounded and taken prisoner of 
those that escap'd about three score came to Bangor in Carnarvonshire.' — Account 
of my Proceedings, &c. 

2 Clarendon's account (iii. 267, 271) of the bearing of the old chieftain before 
that tribunal is so characteristic that it must find a place. ' He answered them 
without any application, that he was a plain gentleman of Wales, who had been 
always taught to obey the King ; that he had served him honestly during the 
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Anglesey there was the like mismanagement and treachery. 
The Royalists had declared themselves in high and resolved 
language,! cleared the island, and seized the Caernarvonshire 
sequestrators and committee at Llanrwst ; but owing to the 
machinations of Archbishop Williams, who had his own ends to 
serve, they refused to submit to Byron, and were so badly 
managed by their chosen commander, Lord Bulkeley's youthful 
heir, that Mytton and 1,500 men crossed the Menai at Bangor 
without opposition ; the beacons flamed too late ; Anglesey 
turned out in vain ; and an utter defeat above Beaumaris de- 
livered all the island over to the Parliament, ' where doubtless ' 
as Byron remarks, ' a very rich Boo tie was gotten, that Country 
having never till then tasted of the warre.' ^ 

But far more alarming was the prospect in the North, which 
would brook no delay : and swiftly and steadily the troops of 
Cromwell were pressing on to give the Scottish host the meeting. 
The latter were far superior in number — almost enough, in the 
words of Orleans at Azincour, 

To smother up the English in their throngs. 
If any order might be thought npon. 

But Hamilton knew little of order, or any other part of 
strategy, and notwithstanding the veteran Langdale's gallant 
but unsupported struggle at Preston (Aug. 17), the long and 
straggling array of the Scots was taken in flank and cut throuo-h 
the middle and driven right and left, with 2,000 slain and 

■war, and finding afterwards that many honest men endeavoured to raise forces 
whereby they might get him out of prison, he did the like ; and the High Sheriff 
endeavoured to oppose him, and so chanced to be killed; which he might have 
avoided if he had stayed at home: and concluded like a man that did not much 
care what they resolved concerning him.' And when all the five prisoners were 
condemned to lose their heads, he ' made a low reverence, and gave them humble 
thanks, and being asked by a stander-by, what he meant, he said aloud, it was a 
very great honour to a poor gentleman of Wales to lose his head with such 
noble lords ; and swore a great oath, that he was afraid they would have hanged 
him.' He presented no petition for mercy, and no one interceded for him as for the 
others ; so Ireton, in some unwonted mood, proposed that he should be spared 
' by the mere motive and goodness of the House itself; which found little opposi- 
tion.' Mrs. Hutchinson however says the proposal originated with her husband 
and was supported by Ireton. 

* Their declaration is dated July 14, 1648. 

2 Byron, Account of my Proceedings, ^c. — This small county suffered such 
confiscation that Mytton received 2,500^., Jones 2,000?., and Lowthian 1,000?., 
for arrears. 
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8,000 or 9,000 prisoners — a crushing hopeless overthrow, 
was well for the reputation of the victor that its completen 
rendered unnecessary the execution of his barbarous order tt 
in the event of an attempted rescue, 4,000 of the capti 
should be slaughtered in cold blood.* 

The result of this blow, eleven days afterwards, was the i 
of Colchester, and with it every hope of the Eoyalists for a Ic 
and weary season. So satisfied were now the ruling powers 
to their security that on Oct. 23 they ordered the disbandi 
of all the newly levied cavalry in the counties of Herefor 
Gloucester, Warwick, and several others ; and the result jus 
fied their conclusion. For years no movement of importai 
was attempted by the loyal party : ^ they could but withdr 
into obscurity. Vain indeed would have been the attempt 



' This we have from himself {Catlyle, i. 377). Crom-well has no doubt b 
Bcftnetimes unjustly aspersed ; but facts like these are not to be put on one s; 
in any attempt to estimate his character. It may be added, for the same reas 
that though in a Declaration to the people of Ireland he challenges the prod 
tion of a single instance of an unarmed man put to death with impunity since 
arrival, he had a few months before related to the Speaker, with apparent sa 
faction, the slaughter of ecclesiastics at Tredagh and Wexford. {Ihici. ii. 63, 
135.) — Opinions have differed as to those terrible scenes of blood; some h 
looked upon them but as wholesome severities, extinguishing a resistance m 
prodigal of life in the end: to others they represent the outburst, under prove 
tion, of a ferocious nature. The butchery of 2,000 officers and men at Tredi 
was by Cromwell's personal order, who seems somewhat ashamed of it afterwa] 
For a curious narrative of the preservation of one of the defenders see Appen 
XXXVII. The slaughter of 200 unoffending women round the market cross 
Wexford has been questioned. But the amount of falsehood and misrepreser 
tion on both sides, in these Irish transactions, is almost incredible. — When M( 
stormed Dundee in Sept. 1651, 80 women are said to have perished ! 

2 The Herefordshire levy was so unpopular (probably from theuncompensa 
seizure of horses) that so long afterwards as Apr. 3, 1649, the Grand Jury j 
eented ' that the raysinge of the Horse by Maior Harley and his soldiers, wa 
great annuisance to the Comon Weale fitt to be repaid or punished.' W' 
came of this does not appear. But they had not had much encouragement. H 
ing been assessed, in Feb. 1645-6, at 600^. per week for the pay of the soldie 
the county had petitioned in the following June against the continuance of ne 
less forces and garrisons : on which the Committee of both Kingdoms report 
Aug. 4. and nothing was done. — Order for disbanding the S. Wales horse un 
Herbert, Oct. 20.— There seems to have been more fear as to Worcestershire, 
as late as Sept. 6, an ordinance was passed for levying 100 horse and 300 foot 
suppress tumults there and to assess lOOZ, 'per week for their pay. 

3 The Council of State sent an order to Sir W. Constable, Apr. 30, 1 649, 
' secure the Castle and Towne of Hereford in case he finde them to be in i 
danger of a surprize by the Malignant party ' : but of this obscure transact 
nothing further has transpired. — Constable was Grovernor of Gloucester. 
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interpose in scenes, tlie report of which filled them with grief 
and horror ; and their sure discomfiture would only have been 
followed with an increase — at least where increase was possible — 
of their domestic ruin. The narrative of the dark and troubled 
days that followed exceeds at once the confined limits and the 
humble pretensions of a local memoir, and must be sought in 
the pages of the general historian. Herefordshire was little 
implicated in the fierce and crafty struggle for supremacy which 
was carried on in other quarters, and which her inhabitants could 
only regard from a distance with keen and often painful interest. 
Strange indeed was the spectacle which England must have 
presented to such a view : and grievous, as strange. 

A Parliament, once great in honour and in power, the bul- 
wark of liberty and the spring-head of reform, now distracted 
by faction, undermined by self-interest, and sinking into im- 
becility and insignificance. — Its venerable Upper House first 
practically extinguished, then voted an useless encumbrance. — 
An Army, irresistible in the field, but unpaid, mutinous, often 
cruelly oppressive : wholly ignored as a power by the English 
constitution, but aspiring to dictate to every part of it. — A 
soldier at its head, as feeble at the council-board as he was 
terrible in the day of battle, sanctioning by his name trans- 
actions which his soul abhorred, and laying up for himself by 
disgraceful compliance a future of remorse and bitter tears. ^ — A 
Church, too secular and unspiritual in the day of her prosperity, 
trodden down and lost sight of in the multiplicity of jarring 
sects and the uproar of fanaticism, biding her time in obscurity, 
with none to uphold her save the protection and guidance of her 
unseen Head. — The Crown of England trampled in the dust : its 
wearer the inmate of a prison; yet purified by adversity, exalted 
by suffering, rising in solitude out of the unwholesome atmo- 

^ Of this we are assured by his descendant Brian Fairfax : and the pathetic 
language of his own self-condemnation is in full accordance with it. Eut when he 
hopes that he shall be excused for the way in which he permitted others to affix 
his name to orders or proclamations, it is not easy to follow him — much less to 
admit the validity of so flimsy an apology when he not only authorised but 
recommended by his own letter to the Speaker, the Army Kemonstrance of Nov. 16, 
1648, which distinctly advised and pressed the death of the King. Mrs. Hutcl.- 
inson {Memoirs, 301) remarked this inconsistency. Fairfax left to himself was a 
Christian and a gentleman. Yet what man of even ordinary firmness could have 
lent himself to such a transaction wholly against his conscience? And what 
remorse he might have spared himself by that simple honest resignation that was 
at any moment in his power ! 

VOL. II. X 
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sphere of evil counsel, effacing the grievous errors of his earlier 
course by patience and fortitude ; never so majestic in his 
courtly splendour as when he might have lived by concession, 
but went tranquilly to death for honour and conscience' sake. — 
And behind all this, a military despotism, the rule of might 
without right, the strong will and the iron band, growing daily 
into form and consolidation by the darkest contrivances of 
dissimulation as well as the energy of consummate talent. 
Such were the general lineaments of England, after the Second 
War had passed away. 

[The vision is throiigh the mist of many years, that have re- 
moved the features and colouring of the objects, and have left us 
but shadowy and imperfect forms of characters and events ; and of 
private feelings most of the memorials have perished. But could 
we remove the veil and look into the state of families, we should 
discern how truly these were days of trouble. What thoughts 
possessed the master of the house when the enemy were said to be 
approaching that way ; when rumours came of the bloody fight in 
which his friends had engaged ; when the thunder of remote 
artillery sounded on the ear ; or the blaze of distant fires reddened 
the nightly horizon ! What tears, even to weariness of weeping, 
were shed by wives and mothers when the men marched out to 
battle ; what lamentations when they were brought home ghastly, 
pale, and wounded ! Happy they, if they know their own happi- 
ness, who have escaped such disastrous days ! — /. TF.] 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

Condition of Herefordshire— Sequestration of Eoyalists — Ejectment of the Clergy 
— Col. Birch a purchaser of ecclesiastical property — Dissatisfaction of the 
Puritan party — Eenewed legislation — Silas Taylor and Eichard Delamain — • 
Charles II. invades England — His defeat at Worcester — Birch questioned 
— Advance of Cromwell to power — The Usurpation — Eising of Grove and 
Penruddock — Decimation of royalist estates — Appointment of Major-G-enerals 
— Berry's command in Herefordshire — His character — Contemplated rising in 
Herefordshire — Birch, arrested by Eogers, released by Berry : his character — 
Berry's proceedings in Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, and South Wales — 
Sir Trevor Williams — Berry's management of Cromwell — His ultimate fall — 
Major-Generals abolished— Death of the Protector — Incompetency of Eichard 
— Subsequent anarchy — The Eestoration — Conclusion. 

In the previous chapter we have attempted to pourtray the 
general state of the country at this awful epoch. In a district, 
however, so remote as Herefordshire, the sad impression would 
be less severely felt. Eesistance had utterly collapsed : the 
fire of loyalty, though not extinguished, was smothered; nothing 
more was to be apprehended from the presence or the passage of 
bodies of men in arms ; and though confidence could not be at 
once restored, or the deadly wounds of society quickly healed, 
the necessary employments of life would be resumed, and a 
certain amount of prosperity would return among those who 
had not rendered themselves prominently obnoxious to the 
newly constituted power. No such alleviation was, however, in 
store for such as had been more active in opposition to the 
victorious party. The committee for sequestrations nominated 
in April, 1643,^ had suddenly, after the fall of Hereford, emerged 
into a position of power which they were not slow to use, and 
under which the unhappy victims of a resistless spoliation had to 
linger on in unwonted privation and obscin^ity : and the process, 
obvious and easy at first, was revived from time to time 
through successive years by the ofificiousness or malignity of 

' See ante, i. 247. ii. 87 et seqq. The list at i. 25 has been found to be incom- 
plete. It should have contained the names of Nathaniel Wright, Herbert 
Perrott, and probably others. 

X 2 
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informers.^ The result of their measures against the principal 
inhabitants of the county will he found in Appendix XXXI., hut 
we have yet to notice briefly their proceedings as regards the 
Royalists among the clergy. Episcopal and Cathedral revenues, 
nominally confiscated long before for the pay of the army, were 
rapidly appropriated, and their holders ejected from their resi- 
dences, if necessary, by force : and such of the parochial clergy as 
were guilty of delinquency, that is, not merely of moral offences 
or neglect of duty, but of adherence to their SovereigTi, or to 
unpopular ceremonies, or had laid themselves open in any way 
to information even from the most discreditable and unworthy 
sources, were driven from their benefices and their homes, and 
plundered,^ and turned adrift, often with miserable wives and 
children, to live as they might on the fifth part of their rightful 
income, or beg or starve if, as was frequently the case, it was 
detained from them.^ The number of these sufferers is uncertain ; 
it may probably be counted by thousands. 

It cannot of course be supposed that all the ejected clergy 
had been exemplary in life or faithful in duty ; nor that some 
of the intruders may not have been worthy of their hire ; but it 
cannot be denied that loyalty was crime enough before this 
illegal and tyrannical tribunal, and that ignorance and fanaticism 
were no bar in the way of zealous parti zansbip, when the ex- 
aminers were members of Parliament,'* or devoted to its interests. 

' Col. Mytton is sliown by 8.P. to have employed his ingenuity in this "way. 
His claim of 5,000/. arrears had been allowed : and he had received the half from 
the spoils of Anglesey : the rest was to be made up from the sequestrations of 
such unnoticed delinquents as he should discover to Goldsmiths' Hall or the 
country committees. Among his Herefordshire victims we find Blunt, Howton, 
Yape, Hall, Hints, Crompe sen. and Brompton, all of Orleton, besides Kempe, 
and Skipp of Ledbury, and Capt. Kingslie. This was in April 1649. In Septem- 
ber he asked again for 2,000/. but was refused. The system of confiscation no 
doubt gave rise to much concealment and misrepresentation, if not absolute per- 
jury, on the part of the suiferers. But the trade of an informer was never 
popular in England, even though, as in this case, encouraged and rewarded by 
Government. 

2 Gierke of Norton Canon (Herefordshire) had not a hat left. 

^ There was no allowance at all for single men, or members of Cathedrals ; only 
a pittance for families, commencing some time, perhaps years, after sequestration; 
— refused on trifling pretexts ; — and obtained, if at all, with great expense and 
trouble. One deprived incumbent obtained 30 orders for payment, but all in 
vain, and it broke his heart. — See many other most pitiable cases in Walker, 
Sufferings of the Clergy. 

■» Such was the case for years. In 1654 Cromw^ell appointed a committee of 
Triers, th« majority of whom were ministers. 
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We have unfortunately a very insufficient account of these 
transactions, the records of which were probably destroyed at 
the Kestoration, and though those of Herefordshire happen to be 
better preserved than they were in any other county, the informa- 
tion which Walker has given from them, and to which we must 
refer the reader, is very meagre.^ The first act of the committee 
was the licensing of Mr. Francis Ford, a schoolmaster, who had 
been tutor to Sir W. Vavasour's son, to preach at Kinnersley,^ 
the vicar of which parish was an absentee, and was subsequently 
ejected : but Ford himself seems not to have satisfied his new 
masters, and was displaced in turn (probably in 1657). Koyalists 
so marked as Rogers and Swift of course could not escape. A 
comparison of Walker's lists gives about fifty sufferers, in the 
first, which was no doubt the fullest, year.^ 

Nor was this all. Other modes of wholesale spoliation had 
been and were still in progress. The abolition of the hierarchy 
naturally involved the alienation of the property which it had 
so long enjoyed in peace. The sale of episcopal lands, which 
had been for some time in contemplation, and had been finally 
decreed, Nov. 16, 1646, opened a wide door to speculation, and 
adventurers, unfettered by the prejudices of previous times, 
were readily found to embark in the unhallowed traffic. It 
could not be expected that the mercantile temperament of 
Birch would let pass a chance of pecuniary advantage ; and we 

^ He has entirely omitted Clement Barksdale, the author of the repeatedly 
quoted Nympha Libethris, who, as we find from Wood, was Master of the Here- 
ford Pree School, Vicar Choral, and Vicar of Allhallows (All Saints), 

' Erom Ford's own MS. account, in the Gloucester Cathedral copy of Walker. 

' In Wales, matters were much worse. After the decline of Presbyterianism, 
the exertions of Hugh Peters, Varasour Powell, and others, obtained in Eeb. 1649 
an Act for the Propagation of the Gospel in Wales and Monmouthshire, giving the 
whole revenue of the Church to a Commission, on which were V, Powell and 
Major-G-eneral Harrison, with power to eject the incumbents, three fourths of 
whom are supposed to have been dispossessed, and to substitute for them itinerant 
preachers, 6 in each county, of whom Powell was the most conspicuous (another 
was Captain Jenkin Jones, already mentioned, ii. 203, as preaching at Llantilio). 
But whatever may have been the sincerity of the projectors, the experiment was 
a failure and a disgrace. Vast sums of money were raised and not accounted for, 
the ordinary ministrations of religion disused, the itinerants treated with con- 
tempt. Two years afterwards Col. Freeman, the ' Attorney General for S. Wales,' 
in presenting a petition from 15,000 indignant hands, complained that ' the light 
of the Gospel was almost extinguished.' Extraordinary efforts are said to have 
been made to stifle investigation: but the case was so far made out that in 1654 
- Cromwell issued a Committee of enquiry, and some of the accounts, at least, were 
passed; but comparatively little seems to be known of these transactions. 
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accordingly find him, before April 1649, the possessor of the 
ancient palace and demesne of Whitbourne, a profitable invest- 
ment, as the hop-yards, though uncertain, had been known to 
produce the value of 700^., and for this property, though we do 
not know Birch's outlay, the intermediate purchasers ^ had paid 
only 1,348L 10s. And on Feb. 22, 1649-50, he became, also 
by second-hand bargain, the proprietor of the Palace at Hereford, 
where Charles had dined Sept. 4 and 6, 1645, and which Birch 
had made his own quarters when he had captured the city, 
together with the manors of Shelwick, Barton, Tupsley, Bishop's 
Eaton, Bishop's Hampton, and Sugwas; 2,4751. 1 8s. 5d. changing 
hands on the occasion. It was only half of the palace, however, 
which for a season he thought he might call his own ; a more 
intellectually-gifted, though less fortunate neighbour. Captain 
Taylor,^ the sequestrator, getting possession of the other half: 
and between them the old building got so transmuted that it 
cost 800^ to restore it. Birch had already taken possession, on 
the capture of the city, of the College of the Vicars Choral, and 
turned their comfortable rooms into quarters for mendicants ^ — 
a measure arising no doubt from the exigency of the times, but 
not easily justifiable by it ; and the author of Nympha Libethris, 
Clement Barksdale, one of those displaced by him, does not 
scruple to tell him so : — 

Sir, we are not so bold to fight with God, 
But meekly to submit unto his rod. 
Yet we may ask, why thus yon do give leave, 
The nasty beggars should our chambers have. 



^ Ei chard Salway, Edmund Wareing, and Edward Smith. — Bawlinson MSS. 
Bibl. Eodl. 

^ Silas Taylor, alias D'Omville, of a Shropshire family, formerly a captain 
under Massey, now sub-commissioner of sequestrations in Herefordshire. He 
used his great power, according to Wood, 'so civilly and obligingly that he was 
beloved of all the King's Party.' He had a good estate in Church lands pur- 
chased by his father, and laid out much money on his half of the Palace ; but lost 
everything at the Eestoration, and died in 1678 keeper of the King's Storehouses 
at Harwich. He was a very diligent antiquary and collector of MSS. and is said 
to have abstracted the best from the Cathedral Libraries of Hereford and 
Worcester, — probably with a view to their preservation : but they were unfortu- 
nately seized by his creditors at his death. He was the author of a learned 
' History of Gavelkind.' 

3 According to Walker, Col. Eogers the Governor possessed the College after- 
wards till the Eestoration. 
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Do strangers spoil 's for incivility ? 

All strangers drunk of your [gw. our ?] humanity. 

Do tL.' poor possess all, 'cause we did not give 

Due alms ? poor people we did still relieve. 

D'ye mean, because you think that v^e want grace, 

To turn us out into the beggars' place, 

As they're in ours ? Whatever 'tis, ive go hence : 

Religion hath taught us patience. 

Patience indeed would long be needed by the members of 
the Church. Discouraged and oppressed alike through their 
ecclesiastical and monarchical fidelity, while each hot-headed 
fanatic or cunning impostor was readily borne with, so long as 
he had sense enough not to get politically wrong, the time was 
come for .them to suffer and be silent. The use of their loved 
Prayerbook had long been penal : and they were not likely to 
forget how under the dominion of a presbyterian Parliament 
their most cherished impressions had been outraged by the 
ordinance of June 8, 1647, which presumed to abolish — as if 
human arrogancy could abolish — the highest and most glorious 
of festivals, that of the Resurrection of the Lord. And when 
the iron rule of that party has been broken, the Usurper, more 
indeed from fear than from ill-nature, shall yet deny them the 
toleration so freely accorded to each vain fancy of yesterday or 
newer caprice of to-day. Like the captives of Judaea, they 

. . . sadly told the slow revolving years, 

and waited for that emancipation from the hand of G-od, which 
they saw little prospect of obtaining through the efforts of man. 
Nor did they wait in vain. 

After this brief reference to the deprived ministers as well 
as to the alienated possessions of the Church, we will cast a 
cursory glance over the little that is known as to their intrusive 
successors. The ordinance which, as we have seen (p. 254) had 
been entrusted to the willing care of Sir R. Harley was speedily 
put in force; It was passed March 28, 1646, and provided that 
six ' able and good Divines,' approved by the Assembly, should 
be sent to preach, three in the Cathedral of Hereford, with 150^. 
each per annum, and lodgings in the Deanery, where Dr. 
Wright would have to make room for them, and three in the 
other churches. The number however was probably never com- 
plete. Four only, Wm. Voyle, Wm. Low, Geo. Primrose, and 
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Saml. Smith, sen. (the sole M.A. as it seems, among them) are 
mentioned by Silas Taylor, or by Calamy, who says they worked 
very harmoniously, expounded in the Cathedral four mornings 
in the week, besides a Tuesday lecture, ordained many ministers 
there, and stemmed the tide of sectarianism till they were all 
' cast out ' at the Eestoration. But he has said nothiug — and 
perhaps knew as little — of their intermediate difficulties. In 
the country, too, matters were not quite smooth. Where so 
much had been long calling for redress, some valuable reforms 
would inevitably follow from such a change. If unworthy hire- 
lings were displaced, no objection could lie save against the 
illegal mode of procedure ; and the miserable inadequacy of the 
ancient stipends- was occasionally remedied, as in the case of 
Leominster, the tithe of which important place was augmented 
(Nov. 4, 1646) from a pittance of 40^. to 150?. from the seques- 
tered impropriations of Lord Scudamore and Wallop Brabazon. 
Biit in other respects the success of the measm'e was incomplete. 
Whether through neglected obscurity, external compliance, or 
the favom* of those in power, many of the old clergy retained 
their benefices and their former ways, and some of the intruders 
might be more zealous than wise, and some perhaps more in- 
terested than either. At any rate the Puritan party were dis- 
satisfied with the reform, which in fact had failed to counteract 
the fearful demoralization of the country consequent upon the 
license of war. And so, just as the year 1649-50 expired 
(March 23) the Magistrates and Grand Jury addressed a petition 
to the House, in which, besides adverting to other points — such 
as the corruption of the Courts of Justice — the pressure of taxes 
for the army — the prevalence of scandalous offences — the injury 
aiising from forges and wears — the somewhat anxious proximity 
of the populous and 'resolute' Forest of Dean — especial notice 
is taken of the need of ' godly & fitt men to preach the Grospell 
(the want whereof is o'' Greatest misery) ' ; and a request is 
preferred, for the second time,^ that an Act for the propagation 

' A similar petition from 'severall Select Congregations' in Leominster, Here- 
ford, Dymock, Oxenden, Cirencester, Weston, and Wormbridge exists among the 
Hahingdon MSS. undated, but being addres'sed to CromTvell as ' Captain-General' 
(as "vvell as to Harrison) referable to some period between June 1 650 and Dec. 
1653. It complains of a ' Propbane Prelaticall Ministry,' retaining their prin- 
ciples under a seeming conformity, as the main cause of all their evils, and begs 
the Parliament to send down Gospel preachers, not more than ten, to 'Preach up 
and downe in the severall jpishes in these p'",' and to be recompensed otherwise 
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of the Grospel may be passed for Herefordshire, similar to that 
granted for Wales. The Commons' Journals of March 15 show 
that the earlier request had been met, aud that such an act had 
been already proposed, and committed to the care of Major- 
General Harrison. It was not to be, however, for some reason, 
a mere extension or copy of the Welsh act. That unfortunate 
measm'e was about to make the Principality a scene of miserable 
confusion. Unflinchingly upheld by its partisans, it was as 
resolutely denounced by those who saw in its working nothing 
but scandalous peculation and unpardonable neglect. Not much 
seems to be known about it, but the evidence of Major-Greneral 
Berry, as we shall see, and the continuance of a committee of 
enquiry into its management as late as 1659, incline us to the 
unfavomable side. But while a similar act is ordered for Here- 
fordshire, it is with a saving clause — 'as to the advancement of the 
Gospel only.' The exact meaning of this is not clear : but as no 
special committee was nominated at that time,^ and no universal 
sequestration took place, we may infer that Harrison was merely 
empowered to appoint additional preachers. He was not the 
man to let such a measure lie dormant ; but the sole faint trace, 
perhaps, of its operation is to be foimd in a pamphlet of 1654,^ 
valuable only for its delineation, and that not by a Churchman's 
hand, of the religious condition of our county at that period. 

We have made the acquaintance of Captain Silas Taylor, 
now occupant of half the Episcopal palace ; a sequestrator whose 
intellectual tastes and liberal feelings were much at variance 
with his official employment. His love of antiquity was directly 
antagonistic to the innovating spirit of the day ; and his passion 
for music ^ was likely to compromise his reputation with his 
stricter associates. Not only did he allow himself the luxury 
of a chamber organ — in which however he might have pleaded 
the example of Cromwell — but he was intimate with the cele- 

than through, tithes, which tenderness of conscience would prevent their accepting. 
The 46 signatures include that of * Jo : Tombes pastor of the Church at Leo- 
minster,' to which he had, it seems, returned and set up a separate congregation. 
He was also Eector of Eoss, but whether at the same time does not appear: at 
any rate he had no scruple as to tithe. 

^ Por a fresh enactment see Appendix XXXI. 

2 Impostor Magnus, or the Legerdemain of Richard Delamain, &c. London. 1654. 

3 He was the composer of several anthems, two of which were sung in the 
Chapel Royal and approved by CTiarles II. Playford also published ' Court Ayres ' 
by him in 1655 :— dance-music, scarcely suited, one would think, for the ears of 
the Protector. 
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brated composer Matthew Locke, a suspected papist, whose 
wife, the daughter of Roger Garnons, a papist, was a Dative of 
the county ; and for him he was supposed to have hired a house 
of 4^, rent in Hereford. He, the only Puritan, probably, in 
the city who would venture upon such a thing, used to get up 
musical parties, where Locke presided as conductor : on one 
of these occasions (Jan. 3 and 4, 1652-3) as many as 12 men 
and 6 women, conjectured of course to be papists and delinquents, 
were assembled ; and so great a disturbance was the result that 
the whole garrison in the castle, 70 or 80 men,^ stood to their 
arms. This Taylor strenuously denied ; but he was in a 
dangerous position, and not likely soon to hear the last of his 
temerity. It rendered him still more a suspected man ; nor 
could he well afford it. His fellow-commissioner Captain 
Benjamin Mason, of whose ambiguous proceedings we have 
also heard some little (p. 106) lived with him on terms of most 
embittered animosity, each accusing the other of unfaithfulness 
to the public service and mismanagement of the confiscated 
estates, with various minor misdemeanours. Mason defacing 
books, and Taylor consorting with papists and ' fidlers.' In the 
course of this awkward dispute,^ which must have extremely 
disturbed the equanimity of the city (if there was any), Richard 
Delamain, an important personage claiming to be preacher in 
the Cathedral, obtains a disagreeable notoriety. Having taken 
Mason's part, and given evidence for him before a commission 
of enquiry at Grloucester, he had to endure a severe, not to say 
scurrilous castigation, administered with a full command both 
of Scripture language and vituperative rhetoric, anonymous, 
but evidently due to Taylor himself. From this we are expected 
to believe that Delamain, the ' Impostor Magnus ' of the title, 
having held office elsewhere in the Customs, came into the 
county^ about 1648, with powdered hair down to his shoulders 
— the roundhead style having already ceased to be fashionable ^ 
■ — and, as an aspirant to the ministry, was permitted to preach 

' A complement of 160 men had been specified March 1, 1646, when the castle 
and its -works were ordered to stand, and no other garrison to remain in the 
county. 

2 Some particulars of it will be found in Appendix XXXL 

^ At the instance of a Mr. M. Hill of Weobley. Qu. Miles Hill, often men- 
tioned elsewhere ? 

'' Its reverse is conspicuous in the portraits of Baxter, Hutchinson, and 
Mmsey. Harley however (see i. 20) is eii regie. 
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a ' probation sermon ' at Bredwardine. The legal tone of this 
was thought unsatisfactory : but if only a fraction of the absurdity 
and impiety charged upon his teaching there and at Weobley 
were true, his followers were deeply to be pitied.^ Sharp 
comments are made upon his ignorance even of Latin,^ his 
instability, his immoral doctrine and conduct. Eejected at 
Worcester, whither he went to seek preferment, he insinuates 
himself— no hard matter, it is said — by flattery into the favour 
of G-overnor Rogers, reappears with the sword and pay of a 
' matross,' or cannonier, ' like a crow in a gutter,' in the Castle 
of Hereford ; ^ recants some of his errors ; is pronounced a con- 
vert on mere inspection by Major-Oeneral Harrison ; ^ collects 
a ' separate ' or nonconformist congregation ; is trooper and pay- 
master in the county troop, and by a committee of the militia 
is presented to the three benefices of Aymestre, Little Hereford 
and Long-town, all at once ; to which he would have added Pem- 
bridge if he could: and in 1652 gets appointed preacher in 
the Cathedral in the room of Mr. Smith, ' a Grodly sincere plain 
dealing man, but disturbed in his Pulpit by the Souldiers of the 
Grarrison and frighted away : ' by the continued influence of his 
friend the Grovernor he also obtains the Mastership ^ of Con- 

' His reported mode of dealing with objectors is amusing : — ' what was non- 
sense to all people out of his way, was the very sense of the Spirit to him.' — The 
word YAT, conspicuous on the title-page of the 'Impostor,' is probably a scoff at 
his pronunciation. 

2 From one of the instances of this, * scala passium,^ introduced in a plan that 
he took of Snodhill Castle, we find that it was evem then a ruin. 

' Allusion is made to ' the mortar,' no doubt ' Roaring Meg,' for which his 
emptiness would qualify him to be a shell, or his incendiary talent a granado. 

* Harrison thus appears as a kind of lay-trier, probably under the act to which 
we have referred. He may have combined other business with his spiritual in- 
spectorship, for he purchased in June 1 652 the manors of Ewyas Lacy, Walterston, 
and Trewaylan, the Herefordshire part of the sequestered estates of Lord Hopton, 
who also had lands in Monmouthshire. Mrs. Hutchinson tells us that ' the maior- 
generaU, who was but a meane man's sonne, and of a meane education, and no 
estate before the warre, had gather'd an estate of two thousand a yeare, besides 
engrossing greate offices, and encroaching upon his under officers, and maintain'd 
his coach and famely, at a heighth as if they had bene borne to principallity : ' 
and she gives an amusing description of his ' glittering ' state dress. 

^ And chaplainshipalso, as appears by a letter of April 19, 1654, from Tombea 
to the Committee at Haberdashers' Hall in behalf of his ejected and starving 
predecessor Stephen Chamberlain, who, as their nominee, had previously dis- 
placed Miles Corbet the ' scandalous ' chaplain. Corbet notwithstanding kept his 
rooms according to Taylor's account, and officiated unpaid. — The unhappy con- 
dition of the times had brought misery even upon this institution. The com- 
mittee had detained from them 2Q0L 2>er ann. due from Coningsby's sequestered 
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ingsby's Hospital and ' Thompson's gift ;' and while the formerly 
appointed minister Mr. Voyle and himself have an order through 
Col. Rogers to ' attend the service of preaching in the City,' 
Delamain assumes high precedence, domineers over the other 
ministers, displaces, as it seems, Primrose from St. Nicholas, 
interferes with the repair of the Cathedral of which he claims 
to be parochial pastor, drops the accustomed Tuesday lecture, 
alters the aisles and pews, pulls down Birch's seat, breaks the 
lock off Taylor's, and paints Taurus on the Grovernor's seat, 
Gemini on the mayor and aldermen's, Ao^ies on that of the 
garrison ofi&cers and the Governor's servants ; and sends off a 
runaway glover's apprentice to London, to be ordained for 
Little Hereford, and to make affidavit of the misdemeanours of 
Captain Taylor. The reader will be more than satisfied with 
these specimens of the many charges heaped upon Delamain ; 
and supposing them true, his adversary could not be much 
blamed for the remark, ' Here is brave juggleing, brave Grarri- 
son, brave Grovernor, brave Priests, brave people, brave main- 
tainers of Law, Liberty and Propriety [property].' — The 
' Pastor of the Congregated Church ' of course replied, anony- 
mously also, to this ' divelish Pamphlet ' with many a sharp 
thrust at his assailant,^ but his weapon was in a feebler hand, 
and he gets off awkwardly, not without a half-admission and 
clumsy extenuation of some of the imputations. It little 
matters now, how many of them may have been true ; but this 
apparently frivolous detail will enable the reader to acquaint 
himself with the state of things thus incidentally disclosed : as 
such it is commended to his own reflections and inferences.^ 
It would be very unfair, however, to judge of the intrusive 

estate ; and on Dec, 17, 1651, the ' poor distressed Servitors ' petitioned 'for their 
wonted maintenance and arrears — they having neither food, Clothes, GoTPnes 
nor fier & must of necessity perish without speedy order for their relief {S.P. 
1. xvii. 109), — The London Committee did justice in the end. 

' His neatest hit was the anagram ' Silas Taylor— is a lost lja.r'— Close Hypo- 
crite Discovered, 11. 

2 The likeness may have heen a caricature, but as it stands in the pamphlet, 
one cannot but be reminded of the expressions of Jeremy Taylor, — ' The people are 
fallen under the harrows and saws of impertinent and ignorant preachers, who 
think all religion is a sermon, and all sermons ought to be libels against truth 
and old governors, and expound chapters that the meaning may never be under- 
stood ; and pray, that they may be thought able to talk, but not to hold their 
peace, they casting not to obtain any thing but wealth and victory, power and 
plunder.' 
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miDistry at large from this erratic specimen. Tombes at any 
rate was a pious and learned man : the rest had the good sense 
to remain quiet, and we know very little of their names or 
doings,^ except from the parish registers, to which they paid no 
great attention : the entries during this period are in general 
carelessly made, and prove for the most part into what ignorant 
hands these records had fallen ; while their frequent mutilation 
shows probably the indignant feeling of their successors. 

The continuity of local narration has again carried us past 
the mention of events elsewhere ; and these were of weightier 
importance. 

The ' White King ' ^ was resting at last in a silent grave, 
where even the touching Burial Service of the Church for 
which he had suffered so much had been forbidden by the 
tyrants of the day. No successor was found in England to set 
up the standard of a King, or raise the ancient war-cry. His 
son was far absent, in France or Scotland ; in the latter country 
not commending himself to Cavalier approbation by his seeming 
conformity to presbyterian discipline, which they had little 
reason to love. Still he was over the border at last, and come 
to seek his own ; and at the head of a respectable force of about 
14,000 men leaving Cromwell behind and making a dash at 
London that seemed to show some military talent in his advisers. 
But as on former occasions, Scotch and English would not work 
together. Few out of the thousands he had expected joined his 
ranks.^ He entered the country from the wrong side, passing 

1 Taylon^as at Sellack and Caple, Billingsley at Weobley, Skinner at Weston. 
Mr. ToLdervey the intrusive minister of Harden was appointed by the county com- 
mittee, July 8, 1651, to preach the Gospel at Amhersley and Sutton, the incum- 
"bent Anthony Turner being prohibited to oflSciate because he used the Common 
Prayer, and did not preach. — "When the 'Engagement' to the existing government 
'without King or House of Lords' -was required (Dec. 28, 1649) to be taken, 
several ministers in the county declined subscription without ' expositions' of their 
own. The Council of State ordered (May 10) an enquiry both as to them and 
the magistrates that permitted it ; and if the recusants persisted they were to be 
summoned before the Council. But the result does not appear, nor whether the 
offenders were old incumbents, or intruders, or both. 

2 So called from a prophecy of Merlin, and also from the white robes in which, 
contrary to precedent, he had been crowned. His funeral pall was thickly 
covered with a mantle of snow. — Herbert, Memoirs, 206. 

3 On the contrary, the Foresters were said to have risen for the Parliament, 
and many defenders to have assembled at Gloucester and Hereford (IVhifchcA-c). 
Walter Powell tells us that horses were levied in Monmouthshire, Aug. 25, and 
the county troop assembled at Monmouth ; (where malignants had been arrested, 
M-dy 2.— Whitelocke). A letter from M(iles? H(ill?) at Hereford, March 25, 
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through districts exhausted and irritated by the merciless ex- 
actions of the same nation but a short time before : his march 
was too rapid to attract adherents ; and as Baxter observes, gave 
the unfavourable impression of a flight from Cromwell in his 
rear. The vacillation of his disappointment soon showed itself 
in a deviation which brought him to Worcester.^ There, 
seeking rest from the fatigue of 300 miles marched in three 
weeks, he was overtaken and overwhelmed. His men, of whom 
their own Greneral, Leslie, had a bad ojDinion from the first, and 
who were necessarily disheartened by want of support, were ill- 
matched against more than twice their number of ever-victorious 
English under so redoubtable a captain. Yet they made stern 
resistance, and the victor himself admits that for four or five 
hours it was as stiff a contest as ever he had seen.^ The Scots 
were driven from their entrenchments (which might have been 
made much more formidable) into and through the city, and as 
eye-witnesses would long after relate, the streets ran with blood.^ 
The King's often-described concealment at Boscobel was scarcely 
more remarkable than his escape by means of a load of hay, 
drawn with great presence of mind into the Sidbury-gate, so as 
to check the horsemen in close pursuit of him.'* Massey, now 
an energetic Koyalist, from wham much was justly expected so 
near the scene of his former successes, was not to encounter 
Cromwell as an enemy whom he had formerly met on the turf 
of the Cotswolds as a friend. Severely wounded at Upton, 

had mentioned a troop of 100 dragoons besides officers sent from that county 
against the Scots. — Charles had summoned Shrewsbury on his way, but Mack- 
worth, who with the military there and at Ludlow had petitioned for his father's 
trial, steadily refused him. There had been much imeasiness in that county and 
town; the royalists had been stirring in 1649, many precautions had been 
taken, and the ruined walls were repaired. 

' It was said that a party of cavalry penetrated into Herefordshire and de- 
stroyed two bridges on tlie Teme : they ' lay as large as Malvern hills.' — ( WhitelocJce.) 
— Delamain's answer to Taylor preserves the record of Yarnton (or Yarrington) 's 
bravery, who beat up some of their quarters and fought them in Ombersley. Col. 
James, who would have held the city, was outvoted in council of war, but charged 
and repulsed them on their entrance and drew off unpursued. 

2 This tallies as ill with Clarendon's version as Fairfax's with Hopton's at 
Torrington : in both instances probably from the same cause — a natural over- 
estimate, by either side, of their own disadvantages. 

3 The common prisoners were driven into the Cathedral, and many were trans- 
ported into slavery. 

" So Nash, from good authority. The scarce tract ' Boscobel,' by Blount of 
Orleton, a Herefordshire man, calls it an ammunition-cart, of which one of the 
oxen had been killed. 
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where he had failed in securing the broken bridge, he was 
useless that terrible day, and escaped with great difficulty— more 
fortunate than Duke Hamilton, dying of his wound, or the 
gallant Earl of Derby, captured to perish on the scaffold. 

Great must have been the dejection of the royal party at 
the utter extinction of this expedition — another added to their 
continuous and unvaried failures : and many a man must have 
heartily congratulated himself that he had not joined the rising. 
It was well indeed that there were so few. Yet partisans were 
not entirely wanting, more hopeful, or more reckless, to range 
themselves under the old standard, though borne by an un- 
welcome hand. But of all men one of the last to be expected 
in such company would have been Colonel Birch, now settled 
in Herefordshire as a county man. What could have induced 
such a step on the part of so conspicuous an opponent, and so 
recently enriched by what his new friends would call ' the 
plunder of the Church,' we are at a loss to guess : it almost 
seems to justify Burnet's censure that 'judgment was not his 
talent.' The contrast is singular between the bold defender of 
Groodrich keeping quietly aloof, and the 'subtle' captor of 
Hereford running straight into danger : but so it was. Birch, 
having been sent for by Charles, left his chosen home at Whit- 
bourne, once an Episcopal palace, still a strong residence protected 
by a moat and drawbridges, repaired with his brother Samuel 
the Major to Worcester, and was seen in the Broad Street riding 
by the side of the ' Scots' King.' ^ Such demonstrative loyalty 
soon brought him into question before the committees of 
Worcester and Herefordshire ; his estate was sequestered, and a 
report sent to the Committee at Haberdashers' Hall. And here 
for the present we lose sight of him, and must, though very 
briefly, mark the proceedings of a greater leader. 

That memorable 3rd of September, 1651, was Cromwell's 
last day of blood in open field. He finally sheathed at Worcester 
the weapon that he had drawn, as it seemed and possibly as it 
may have been at first intended, for the liberty, but, as it 
proved, for the subjugation of his country. He had shattered, 
even to dust, the military power of his Sovereign, and little 
intervened between him and what the Parliament declared the 
vacant throne. He went so far as to tell them at the time that 
it might prove a ' crowning ' mercy. Another in his place might 

' S. P. I. xcvii. 477 et srqq. 
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have used that word in simplicity— but it was less likely in him 
who was now feeling his way to supremacy of power. That 
supremacy he was permitted to reach — it can hardly be said to 
enjoy. His hand shall grasp the long-coveted sceptre, but he 
wears no regal crown — he shall reign as an arbitrary despot ; 
but he shall never bear the proud title of King of England. 
Brave, noble, and some ways even splendid shall be his usurpa- 
tion ; but it is usurpation still. Just, while justice is expedient ; 
merciful, when mercy is unfettered by guilty fear ; amiable and 
even indulgent in domestic life ; studious of his nation's welfare, 
and terrible to her enemies, he feels one fatal drawback to the 
poor semblance of happiness that gratified ambition can bestow. 
He knows the worthlessness of his title, ^ and at the same time 
the despair of its establishment through failure of the rightful 
claim. If as an honest enthusiast he could have mistaken the 
voice of success for the call of Providence — the best palliation 
that can be offered for much of his conduct — he might, if he 
would, have remarked as clear an intimation that thus far he 
should come — but no further. Had there been but a solitary 
representative of the ancient race, it might have been recorded 
to bis honour that he never practised against that life; for 
under the extraordinary system of secret agency abroad as well 
as at home that formed at once the security and the dishonour 
of his rule, such an attempt would liave offered little difficulty ; ^ 
— but it would have been worse than useless — 

Uno avulso non deficit alter 

Aureus .... 

Protected by its number, the royal line was destined to 
endm-e ; and by the constitution of England there must neces- 
sarily be a rightful King. This it was that after every failure 
renewed the warmth of royalist hopes ; and this occasioned, and 
from Cromweirs point of view justified, the stringent character 
of his measures of repression. The grossly misconducted and 

' He Tvas not likely to he insensible to the daring taunt of Col. AVhetham, 
' Hast thou killed, and also taken possession ? ' 

2 He probnlAy however did entertain a design for getting rid in some way of 
such of the objects of his dread as were within his reach. The still-remembered 
tradition of Thurloe's lodgings in Lincoln's Inn, partially conlBrmed by "Wclwood, 
tells us that Oliver was scarcely withheld from assassinating with his own dagger 
one who he feared had overheard the discussion of such a plan, and whose firm- 
ness and fidelity were rewarded by its disappointment. 
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speedily extinguished rising, in March 1654, of Grove and 
Penruddock in the West, was made the pretext of a chastisement 
far exceeding the local bounds of the offence. With a stern 
Declaration against the inherent malignity of the royal party, 
and under the alternative of imprisonment and total seques- 
tration, he orders the ' decimation,' or confiscation of the tenth 
part of their remaining estates ; ' and thus by a subtle stroke of 
policy converts this fresh attempt at subversion into an 
opportunity of at once crippling his most persistent enemies, 
and replenishing his own treasury : while the terrible intimation 
that in the case of renewed efforts the formalities of justice 
would be suspended, and that for the offence of even a few all 
might expect to suffer, was a memorable instance of the most 
irresponsible tyranny. And to give more vigour to this fearful 
edict, as well as to provide for a gradual renovation of the army, 
on whose support he depended, and whose progressive alienation 
and fanaticism were causing him serious anxiety, he soon after 
adopts a scheme of unprecedented military despotism. Twelve^ 
Major-Grenerals are to govern all England, each in a district of 
his own, with the united powers of the civil magistrate and 
the recruiting officer, and responsible to the Protector alone. 
It is amusing to observe that men of such utterly irreconcileable 
habits of thought as Clarendon and Ludlow should, unknown 
to each other, have concurred in affixing the title of ' pacha ' to 
these instruments of arbitrary government. 

As Herefordshire was included in the same ' pachalik ' with 
the counties of Worcester, Salop, and North Wales, we are 
brought, after a considerable interval, into direct contact with 
the general history of the period : and fortunately the corres- 
pondence of Thurloe, the Usurper's secretary, provides a few 
materials for carrying on our local memoranda, lately but thinly 
scattered, and now hastening to their close. 

The administration of this formidable office was of course 
modified by the disposition of the official, and, all tilings 
considered, our district had no great reason to complain. James 
Berry, the intelligent and well-educated clerk of some iron- 
works in the vicinity, had enlisted in Cromwell's original troop, 
and so endeared himself to his commander by his extraordinary 

» Those however of 501. per annum and under were exempted. 
2 Their number in the first instance, according to Thurloe, was fixed at 10 ; 
but ultimately it was increased, Dugdale informs us, to 14. 
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bravery, that he passed through the successive steps of proniotion, 
including the presidency of the ' agitators,' till he became one 
of his ' lords of the upper (or as the Commons persisted in 
styling them, the other) house.' He had once made his home 
with Baxter, and been then the dearest of his bosom friends, 
but had forfeited his approval by associating himself with the 
' sectaries ' who despised ' men of a lower form,' and in 
consequence persistently avoiding and neglecting his previous 
teacher,^ who now could say no better of him than that ' he 
lived as honestly as could be expected in one that taketh error 
for truth, and evil to be good.' However, he was now high in 
office — and if we are to take him at Baxter's valuation ' his 
reign was modest and short; but hated and scorned by the 
gentry that had known his inferiority : (so that it had been 
better for him to have chosen a stranger place :) and yet many of 
them attended him as submissively as if they had honoured 
him ; so significant a thing is power and prosperity with 
worldly minds.' His own correspondence however gives us 
another impression, and may lead us in turn to an unfavourable 
idea of the great Puritan's asperity. But before we let him 
speak for himself, we must inform ourselves as to the state of 
affairs which he was expected to control. 

The attempt of Grove and Penruddock, had it succeeded, 
would have been the signal for a general outbreak, the prepara- 
tions for which could not escape the notice of the Protector, 
and had caused him considerable uneasiness. He issues his 
commands accordingly. Colonel Eogers of Hereford reports to 
him that, though deficient in arms and ammunition, he had 
been raising a regiment of foot and two troops of horse in 
Hereford and Monmouthshires ; and the ' well-affected ' in 
Brecknockshire only waited for authority to follow his example. 
A country scout of his, hiding behind a hedge at night from 
some passing horsemen, heard the remark, ' Grentlemen, if this 
design will hit, we shall be gallant blades,' and the reply, that 
it would hit. He had arrested, he says, some of the most 
dangerous and suspected persons in the country. From Captain 
Nicholas at Monmouth an almost identical despatch is received:^ 

1 It was the remark of a wise man long ago, to the writer, that 'nothing 
makes people so ungrateful as false notions iu religion.' 

2 The occasional rapidity of communication, even iu those days, and the sup- 
posed urgency of the case, are illustrated by the fact that on March 16, Nicholas 
answers an order of Cromwell dated only two days before. 
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he has posted troops in various quarters, sent 100 horse and 
dragoons to join Major Creed at Grloucester, and kept others in 
hand in Monmouth, securing the chief of those whom ' the 
honest people did judge most dangerous ' in Chepstow Castle.^ 
Then came another report from Kogers, dated March 17, giving 
a detailed account of the capture of one of the suspected parties, 
whom he omits to notice as his own predecessor : — 

Col. Birch coining hither now in the midle of the assizes (the 
city being very full of all sortes of people) gave out before the 
Judges, as they themselves told me, that the present insurrections 
(Sahsbury and the rest) did not consist of cavaliers, but a company 
of silly quakers, with some other discontented persons. He also 
told me the same, and added further, that the greatest matter was 
our owne jealosies and feares. Considering this, and what we 
know of his carriadge, when the Scots were in Worcester, and his 
behaviour of late, I feared such speeches were coales cast abroad to 
kindle divisions among the good people here, and to hinder their 
uniting against the comon enimy. I thought it my duty for the 
safety and peace of these partes, and agreeable to your former 
orders, to secure him ; which I have done, and as his sword was 
taking from him (he refusing to dehver it) said, though my sword 
is short now, it may be long enough within a while (the sword 
hanging by his side being a little short sword) and very angrily 
asked me, whether I had orders to secure him. I answered, if I 
have not, you wiU question me. He replied, yes, that I will. I said 
againe, I believe it. so we parted, and he is in custody. I have sent a 
party to possess his moated house [Whitbourne] (which I finde is 
very stronge with drawbridges, it is alsoe well provided) least at 
this tyme it might be surprized and manned against your highnesse, 
and be a great scourge to this country. I beseech your highness 
speedy order concerning this person and his house, whither I shall 
continue a guard there or make it untenable. There is to be in 
Worcester city very shortly one of the greatest horse faires in 
England. There are now no forces iu that county. It may be of 
concernment, if your highness appoint a good party of horse to lye 
thereabout. Major Creede hath fewer troopes now in Glocester.^ 

1 This probably occasioned the address mentioned by Whitelocke, in Feb. 
1654-5, from S. "Wales and Monmouthshire to Crom-well, recognising his govern- 
ment. 

2 It appears from Thurloe that the dread of a great rising was universal. 
Shropshire, under one of the family of Kynaston, and Montgomeryshire, were 
ready to turn out : Sir Thomas Harris attempted Shrewsbury : Mackworth was 
afraid for Chirk : and Worcestershire had. become malignant again, 

Y 2 
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This, not the letter of a gossiping correspondent, but the 
despatch of a trusted official, a member of his own Parliament, 
is interesting as showing the attention bestowed by the Pro- 
tector on the minutest particulars that might concern his 
administration. It proves, too, the abiding nature of the 
change in Birch's sentiments. He had not even learned 
reserve from his mistake, as most persons would consider it, 
at Worcester — from which he had escaped we know not how — 
but was as free-spoken and reckless as any Cavalier of them all. 
Yet might not this be after all the foresight of a calculating 
mind ? The Protector's life was not a safe one. One of his 
sons was idle, the other unambitious ; and the aspiring Lam- 
bert was a second-rate man. Birch knew perhaps what he was 
about, and intended to ' make capital ' at a future day out of 
his seeming recklessness.^ The first result of it, however, was 
unpleasant enough : a confinement of which he could not fore- 
cast the duration, for Eogers was faithful to his master. But 
we shall see the end of it before very long. The Major-Greneral 
is coming : and here is his report of his charge. 

He writes to Thurloe, under date of November 24, 1655, to 
acquaint him that he found the gentry well disposed to the 
existing government, and some ready to comply who had 
formerly been dissatisfied ; some Cavaliers he had admitted to 
' engagements ' for their good behaviour ; others that were 
' peevish ' he had ' been pettish withall,' and left them in 
durance till the heat was allayed. Of Birch, still in captivity, 
he gives an account too characteristic for abridgment : — 

* I mett with (as a prisoner here) coll. Birch, who hath applied 
himselfe to me as to a little king, that could redresse every grievance. 
I confesse upon examination of the bnsines, though there were some 
ground of jealousy, yet I cannot see any great reason he should now 
be kept in restraint. It is true, the man is popular in these parts, 
and he loves to be soe. He is taken for a great wit, and guilty of 
some honesty, and upon that account able to doe hurt, if he have a 
mind to it ; but he professeth desire of peace and settlement, and 
saith he is for the same things that we are, but could have beene 
glad to have them in another way ; but seeing the time is not yet 
for it nor we fit for it, he thinks we had better have it as it is, then 
make disturbance. And trully I thinke it were an easy matter to 

1 Ludlow describes him as 'a nimble Gentleman, and one who used to neglect 
no Opportunity of providing for himself.' 
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gaine him, if lie be worth getting ; but not to trouble you -with my 
thoughts, I shall tell you of my actions. I have desired the govern- 
our (whose prisoner he is) to give him Kberty to be at his owne 
house upon his promise to appeare, when he shal be called for ; and 
because I heare my lord and the councill have been acquainted with 
his case, I told him, I could doe no more, till I have received in- 
structions from his highnes ; which I intreate you to procure and 
send me/ 

And now that we have so important an officer among us, 
we may as well follow his progress a little further among 
people who have already been frequently mentioued in our 
story, especially as we may glean from his correspondence some 
illustrations of the formidable extent of his power, and the 
mode of its administration. 

His instructions, as we have seen, were very comprehensive. 
They included the nomination of magistrates, and even sheriffs. 
In the latter respect Berry writes from Salop, December 1, that 
he has * left a blanke unsupplyed for Herefordshire : the 
governor (Eogers) had told him of one Mr. Powell ; ' ^ but he 
had heard from others that he was ' but an indifferent man,' 
and was ' about to marry a great cavallier,' so that he was 
suspicious of him. Flackett, the sequestrator, would be more 
suited for the office. — He could not only put suspected persons 
under surveillance, but prevent their leaving his district, even 
on legal business, without adequate security — which had oc- 
curred in the case of Captain Sheldon, of Broadway in Worcester- 
shire, who went to London to serve on a jury. He could 
interfere with the appointment of ministers and postmasters, 
and, as at Monmouth, call in question municipal officers for 
disorders in public-houses. But it is evident that, notwith- 
standing Baxter's censure of his spiritual pride, the exercise of 
bis duty was marked by consideration and forbearance, as well 
as fidelity. When required to reduce the number of militia 
troops at Worcester, before their twelvemonth had quite ex- 
pired, he was ready to make up the full year's pay from his 
own resources, if the government should disallow it. At Mon- 
mouth, however, where he was on February 19, 1655-6, he is 
anxious lest ' my lord should be too liberall in distributeing his 
indulgencyes amongst these inconstant people, who have played 
with both hands. Sir Trevor Williams,' he says, ' will visite 

' Perhaps Powell alias Hinson of Pengethly. 
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you, who, though he may have something to plead for himselfe 
with strangers, yet with those that know him in these partes, 
he hath no argument, that will prevaile ; ' and he hegs the 
Protector not to interpose too much, lest he should bring odium 
on his proceedings. He complains of the market towns every- 
where, ' vices abounding, and magistrates fast a sleepe : " and 
considers the Monmouth folk ' a pittiful people.' At Brecon, 
notwithstanding the vaunted Act for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, he laments over the want of able preachers, and the 
unconcern of the inhabitants : ' if some course be not taken, 
' these people will some of them become Heathens : ' many 
vacancies had lapsed into my lord's hands, and he bore the 
blame of their not being supplied. The Caermarthen gentry 
received him very cordially, and there he entertains hope of 
reformation ' in poore Wales, whom I seriously professe my 
heart pitties and loves. They are a poore people, and have 
suffered much ; and I hope there are many deare to Grod 
amongst them. If you [Thurloe] can doe them any curtesy, I 
pray you thinke of them.' 

Neither Berry nor Cromwell appear to disadvantage in these 
transactions. The Major-Greneral is not only faithful but 
kind-hearted, and the Protector so far from oppressive that he 
shows as much indulgence as possible.^ The following letter 
must, however, be given entire ; a curious indication of the 
way in which the servant knew how to study his own interest, 
by working upon his master's apprehensions, and flattering his 
disappointed ambition. 

May It Please yonr Highnes, 

I have only one pnbliqne bnsines of great importance, that I 
make bold to trouble your highnes withall, haveing alwaise found 
you ready to accept such motions ; and that is that your highnes 
would please to make good your word to capt : Croke ; but it must 
be whilest you live, or otherwise we shall feare it will never be 
done. You know what plotting there is against your person ; and 
if any of them should take, what will become of our preferments ? 
Onely for my owne parte I may hope for something when you die, 

' A remarkable instance of this appears in a letter of Berry's to Thurloe ; — 
' Beseech my lord protector to let us alone awhile with my lord Coventry, who 
hath so defiled himselfe with the commission of array, that nothing but a tenth 
can dense him.' 
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if any thing be left, because I am promised it in tbe word of a king, 
from wbom I crave pardon and a grant of tbis humble request of 

Your highnes most devoted servant 

Ia. Berrt. 
SaUopDec. 1. 1655. 

To which we may append a singular passage from another 
letter, of subsequent date : — 

... * I pray you present my humble service to my lord, and tell 
him I thanke him for his legacy ; but because it is a Jewell that is not 
fitt to be separated farre from the crowne, desire him to bestow it 
upon some that are neerer to him, who may better deserve it, and 
I shall content myselfe with my own flowers at Lincolne, till I have 
a garden in Wales.' 

Little could the writer have anticipated, at this period, 
the prospect of his later days. His ambition would be irre- 
trievably crushed, but his innocent tastes gratified at the last. 
He rose to be one of Cromwell's ' lords ; ' after his decease, the 
chief dethroner of his son, and one of the council of state : no 
man in England higher for the time ^ — then came his heavy fall. 
He refused to live peaceably at the Restoration — was imprisoned 
by Monk in Scarborough Castle, as one out of four whom he 
thought especially ill of, and on his release, as Baxter informs us, 
became a gardener, and lived in a safer state than in all his 
greatness. 

The office which Berry had discharged so inoffensively was 
far less tolerable in the hands of others, who found in it a wide 
scope for their arbitrary or avaricious dispositions. It seems to 
have been suggested by Lambert, a man of inferior sagacity ; 
and Cromwell soon found it expedient to abridge its power. 
But it had done his work : loyalty was reduced to temporary 
silence, and the annals of our neighbourhood offer us nothing 
worthy of notice,^ till, after a very short warning, the fabric of 
usurpation collapsed at once into a shattered ruin. Supported, 

' Baxter's remark upon some of his proceedings had a far wider application : 
* all this was promoted by the misunderstanding of Providence, while he verily- 
thought that God, by their victories, had so called them to look after the govern- 
ment of the land.' 

2 It appears that at the time of the last rising, in the summer of 1659, Hugh 
Jenkins, Deputy Governor of Hereford Castle, arrested and imprisoned some 
royahsts. — CJ. July 30. 
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as it had been raised, by the genius and energy of a single man, 
it sunk for ever when he was called away. His latter days had 
not been his most prosperous, or happiest according to this 
world's estimate of happiness. His difficulties and anxieties were 
increasing, his rule becoming more arbitrary, his temper more 
suspicious and fearful. The long-cherished object of his ambi- 
tion, the kingly title, he had been compelled to forego. The 
clouds of domestic sorrow — possibly the heavier darkness of 
remorse, — were resting upon his heart. In his family he had 
been amiable and indulgent, and they had reason to mourn. He 
might well be popular in an army which he had led to assured 
victory in war, and raised to unprecedented power in peace. 
Fanatics whose adulation had approached profanity, were 
astonished and paralysed by his removal. But his had never 
been the homage of a nation's love — his was not to be the tribute 
of a nation's tears. Some prayed indeed for his life, as bound 
up with the success of their own political or religious schemes : 
but we read of none who mourned for him as they had mourned 
for Charles, even to the death. ^ And to those, and they were 
many, whose minds were open to such an impression, the very 
elements seemed to lend their terrors to the final departure of 
that mighty but irregular and illegal dominion. He went away 
at the close of a hurricane unknown in the experience of that 
generation.^ 

' Many affecting instances may he giren of lives supposed to "be shortened 
by the intensity of this ground of sorrow — among them Archbishop Williams ; 
Elsynge, once, as Clerk to the Parliament, the recorder of their fiercest opposi- 
tion ; Dr. Holdsworth, his chaplain ; Nicholas Briot, his engraver to the Mint. 
The rigid Covenanter Baillie said of him that he 'was ever the longer the better 
loved of all them that hefird him, as one of the most jnst, reasonable, sweet 
persons they had ever seen.' Notwithstanding all his errors, what was finely said 
of Bishop Hobart was eminently true of him — God gave him the hearts of men. 

[The Eoyalists of this and other counties received the disastrous intelligence 
of the death of the King with grief and despair. They all lamented him as a 
father and friend. Those who could afford it procured mourning rings which they 
wore in secret as memorials of the fatal event ; and numbers of these relics are 
now in existence. For more than a century and a half there were persons who 
observed the day of his beheading as a fast. They fancied that nature herself 
sympathised in their sorrow: and as the most trifling circumstances connected 
with heavy affliction can recall the heart's sadness, the aged peasantry remembered 
and handed dowTi the memorial to their posterity, that the ash trees in this county, 
and throughout England, bore no ' keys ' in the year in which King Charles the 
Martyr died.— J^. W.] 

2 The following extract from the Eegister of Burials in the parish of Tarring- 
ton, CO. Hereford, of which the murdered Pralph was Vicar, is interesting in more 
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And now the inherent weakness of such a government as 
had gone into the past was evident to all. There was none to 
take it up — no second Cromwell to wield the sceptre of the first 
— the very attempt was sure to produce nothing better than 
contemptible failure. The Protector's clear-seeing sagacity 
must have forewarned him of the dangerous rock ahead. Not 
even his parental tenderness — and he was undoubtedly a tender 
parent — could have blinded him to his son's unfitness to rule : 
and yet how could he proclaim his unworthiness by passing him 
by ? Or even if he could have done so much violence to his 
better nature, he no doubt well knew, what the event soon 
proved, that not one of his officers had capacity enough to take 
his place. It was supposed that he had named a successor more 
than a twelvemonth before ; but the document could not be 
found : and his final nomination of his son was probably only 
the expedient of a worn-out, helpless, dying man, to get rid of 
a perplexing question which he had no longer the power to 
entertain. And so Eichard came to the chair of State — only to 
be civilly turned out of it.^ And yet, if he is wisest who provides 
best for his own peace and comfort, he was a wiser man than his 
father. He knew his own incapacity, and at any rate his was 
not the guilt of blood.^ 

than one respect. — ' 1749. September 12. Jane Gallett. She often said that she 
remember'd Oliver's Wind, as she called it, very well; being a good big girl, 14 
or 15 at least, -when it happened, ■which was September S"^. 1658 ; so that she was 
105 or upwards. She was bom here but not enter'd in the Register, which was 
ill kept after Mr. Praulph was murder'd in 1644. She had her Faculties to the 
last, and died, as if going to sleep ; having only complained of being cold a few 
days before her death.' 

' The cavalier jest was not far wide of the mark ; 

. . . . ' Dick, that terrible slow thing. 

Stands for a cypher, and that stands for no thing.' 

Another amusing reference to him from a similar quarter is quoted memoriier; 

. . . . ' Here's a health to he 

That drank his father's landlord's health, 

If his spirit and his words do agree.' 

2 [It is unnecessary to enter into his character in this place. It has been as 
inordinately depressed as that of Oliver Cromwell has been elevated. Richard, a 
darling of one of the fondest and so far towards him most culpable of parents, was 
trained to frustrate the object of his immense ambition and stamp on the page of 
history a rare example of the vanity of human wishes, for in him Oliver laid the 
foundation of his signal and speedy failure to establish a lasting Protectorate. 
Here the weakness of the father may fairly be put in the scale against the 
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We need say little of the anarchy that followed, deeply 
instructive as it must ever be to the student of history. In vain 
did the former Parliament attempt to reoccupy the seats from 
which they had been so ignominiously ejected; in vain did the 
state-councillors and military leaders of the day struggle for supre- 
macy, and wrangle over impossible and hopeless conditions of 
national security. Much has been said of the extraordinary 
skill of Monk in bringing about the end of such a state of 
affairs. There is no reason to question that in his. hands the 
final revolution may have been accelerated, as well as pre- 
served from sanguinary excesses. But under any circumstances 
we can hardly suppose that it would have been long delayed. 
The nation was weary alike of despotism and anarchy : and the 
only measure which could reasonably promise relief had become 
a necessity, and was now a mere question of time. It was a 
simple impossibility that great, free-born, independent-hearted 
England should be prevailed upon to submit afresh to the 
dictation of a worn-out,, contemptible body, the mere ghost of a 
Parliament, whose factious divisions and self-seeking had long 
ago lost it the respect of all true patriots. Still less would they 
truckle to the arrogancy of a self-constituted military clique, 
witliout a shadow of constitutional power, with no authority, as 
it has been well said, but what they gave one another, — men of 
the day, with no better title to govern than the length of their 
swords ; whose competency in camp or field could give not the 
remotest security for the possession of that statesmanlike wisdom 
which despises selfish ends that it may exercise itself for a 
people's happiness. The nation had grown wiser by sad ex- 
perience ; and began to awaken to its ancient constitutional 
power. Such a state of misrule could not possibly last — 

' Exoriare aliquis — ' 
Some one must lead the inevitable reaction ; and Monk was 

triviality of the son : and in a comparative view of their end there have been 
those who thought that the latter was the happier and so far the wiser man. 
The one closed his existence in the shade of retirement, with the conscience of 
having refused that a drop of blood should for his sake be shed, and with ex- 
pressions on his lips of hope and peace, while the other, after winning his way- 
through slaughter to a throne, though his name was on the tongue of millions, 
and the dread of his power prevailed from the colonies of the Western Indies to 
the banks of Tiber and the hills of Rome, expired in the palace of Whitehall 
amid a host of hidden adversaries and prayers intermixed with worldly anxieties 
and clouds of domestic sorrows. — J. W.] 
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only the cautious and temporising exponent of the long- 
suppressed feeling that blazed out spontaneously on every side, 
and culminated in the return of the King. 

The story of this fearful struggle, in so far as it relates to 
Herefordshire and its neighbourhood, has thus been ended at 
last. The reader, who may often have seen reason to regret 
that he who commenced, was not permitted to complete it, will 
be gratified in meeting his thoughts once more, though for the 
last time, in what seems to have been a fragmentary sketch of 
the intended conclusion. 



I have done what I could, and commend this story to the 
thoughts and never-dying remembrance of such as may read it, 
in humble hope that this feeble attempt to promote the spirit 
of peace by detailing the miseries of discord may not be thrown 
away. 

It might be expected that a writer treating upon such a 
subject should enter into the question of principles, and deal 
out his censure upon those whom he thinks to have been most 
to blame. I could have descanted upon the guilt of violating 
the law by rulers, and the sin of rebellion in the governed : and, 
as too often has been done, insisted that the fault was only on 
one side. Englishmen will continue to divide in opinion upon 
this question, and it may be best that they should agree to do 
so while it disturbs not their mutual peace. I have however 
preferred to take up the point which cannot be controverted 
amidst glaring errors and offences on both sides, the misery 
brought by dissension upon both rulers and people. It was a 
political storm in which discordant elements were confusedly 
blended to devastate society : fire mingled with hail ran along 
upon the ground. I have wished to enter little more into the 
question than to show the consequences, too visible to all, let 
their opinions of the causes be what they may. Blood and 
devastation, — enmity between brethren, — who were the authors 
of this calamity the day of account will declare. Meanwhile, 
let this sad story be its own witness. And let none think or 
speak without abhorrence of a civil war. 



APPENDIX. 



The following have been selected from many other documents as 
suitable for the illustration of the previous narrative, or the general 
character of the times. The original design appears to have been 
more extensive ; but it was not desirable to increase the bulk of 
the work ; especially by relations fabricated for party purposes, 
and wholly unworthy of belief. One of these, entitled, ' True 
Newes out of Herefordshire,' and purporting to describe a great 
battle near Tewkesbury between the Marquess of Hertford and the 
Earl of Stamford, has been recently employed as material for 
history : but the silence of the Earl's own despatches and of the 
Journals of the Houses proves conclusively that the alleged 
encounter never took place. The ' Relation of the Proceedings at 
Hereford by the Lord St Johis and his Regiment,' and the 
' Wonderf ull Deliverance ' of the town of Draiton in Herefordshire 
(where no sach place exists) are of the same character. Concern- 
ing such productions (and they were very many, but varying in 
their degree of falsehood and virulence) the original author thus 
expressed himself : ' We find nothing too absurd for the public eye 
and ear ; and may understand how the parties were wrought up to 
the pitch of ferocity that nothing could extinguish but fields of 
blood.' Republication in such cases may easily be dispensed with. 



I. 

STRANGE NEWES FEOM HEREFORD. 

OTT> 

My kind love and service remembred unto you and your good wife, 
these are to let you understand of a strange thing which happened in the 
Wirgins upon Wednesday was sennight in the day time about 12. of the 
clock a micrhty wind did drive a Stone as much as G. Oxen could well 
draw 'six-score (qu. yards ?), and ploughed a furrow a foote and a halfe 
deepe aU the way it went, and another Stone which 12. Oxen did draw to 
the Wirgins many yeares since, that Stone being farre bigger then the 
other Stone, was carried the same time a quarter of a myle, & made ifo 
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impression at all in the ground, but the Water was in the Medow a foote 
deepe. The bigger Stone was round and a yard and a quarter over, and 
about a yard deepe, the lesser Stone was a yard and halfe in length, and 
was made fast upon the other Stone untiU the wind, and I know not 
what did part them, there was a man of Mr. lames Seahornes, which was 
riding to Hereford, did see one of the Stones going, and as he relates, a 
blacke Dog going before the Stone, the man was a great distance of and 
put in a greate feare, other Market people doe relate it, because I would 
write the truth unto you, I ridde this morning to see the Stones, and as 
I could guesse the Stones to be carried the same distance wliich I have 
written unto you, I presume you know the Wirghis, it is the way as we 
ride to Sutton, and the stones were brought to the Wirgi7is long since, 
for a Marke to know the way. All your friends here are in good health, 
and we wish the like to you and yours. Thus praying to God to mend 
these miserable times, I cease. 

Your loving friend, 

William Westfaling. 

Hereford, Feh\ the 
'23. 1641. 

11. 

LOAN OF PRIYT SEAL. 

By the King. 

Trustie and welbeloued Wee greete you well. Hauing obserued in 
the Presidents and custome of former times, that all the Kings and 
Queenes of this Realme, vpon extraordinary occasions, haue vsed either 
to resort to those Contributions which arise from the generaUtie of 
Subiects, or to the priuate helpes of some well affected in particular, by 
way of loane : In which later course Wee being at this time inforced to 
proceed, for supply of some portions of Treasure for diuers publique 
seruices, and particularly for continuing and increasing our Magazins in 
some large proportion, in our Realme of Ireland, in Our Nauie and in 
our ffortes : in all which, greater summes haue bene expended of late, 
both in building, and repairing, and in making sundry prouisions, then 
haue bene in twentie yeeres before :) We haue now in Our Eye, an 
especiall care, that such discretion may be obserued in the choise of the 
lenders, and such an indifferent distribiition, as the summes that Wee 
shall receiue, may be raised with an equall Consideration of mens abilities : 
And therefore, seeing men haue had so good experience of Our repay- 
ment of all those summes which We haue euer required in this kinde, 
We doubt not but Wee shall now receiue the hke Argument of good 
affection from you (amongst other of Our Subiects) and that with such 
alacrity and readinesse, as may make the same so much the more accept- 
able, especially seeing Wee require but that of some which few men 
would deny a friend : and haue a minde resolued, to expose all our 
Earthly fortune, for the preseruation of the generall. The summe that 
Wee require of you by vertue of these presents, is ffifteene poundes 
Wliich Wee doe promise in the name of Us, our heires and Successors, 
to repay to you, or your Assignes, within eighteene monethes after the 
payment thereof vnto the Collector. The person that Wee haue ap- 
pointed to collect it, is Edward Forsett Esquire, To whose handes Wee 
doe require you to send it within twelue dayes after you have receiued 
this Priuy Scale, which together with the Collectors acquittance, shall be 
sufficient Warrant unto the Officers of our Receipt, for the repayment 
thereof at the time limitted. Giuen vnder our Priuy Scale at o"" Pallace of 
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Westm' the xx**^ day of December, in the ninth yeere of our Raigne of 
Great Britaine, ffrance and Ireland. 

Fra. Mylles. 

In the same year, Thomas Harley, Esq., was authorised in this way 
to receive a loan of 101. from William Scudamore of Ballingham, gent. 

MSS. Earl. 6851. 

III. 

PRESENTMENT BT THE GRAND JURY OF THE COUNTY OP HEREFORD. 

1640. 
Com. Heref. 

Ad gen'alem Sessionem pacis diii Regis tent' apud Heref in Com pred' 
die Martis prox' post ffestum Epiphie videlt duodecimo die Januarij 
Anno regni dci dni Regis Anglie &c decimo sexto Coram Walloppo 
Brabazon ar' Rico Hopton milit Witto Crofte mil Ambrosio Elton ar' 
Rogero Vaughan ar' Henrico Lyngen ar' Jacobo Kirle ar' Wiito Rudhall 
ar' et Jotie Scudamore de Kenchurch ar' Justic' dci dni Regis ad pacem 
in Com' pred conservand' necnon ad diverss' felon' Trans' et at malefact' 
in eodem Com' ppetrat audiend et terminand assignat &c. Extititpresentat' 
p sacrum Johis Kirwood gen' Willi ffoote gen' Johs Beavan gen' Georgii 
Eckley gen' Willi Marshe gen' Henrici Herringe (gen' ? ) Rowland Bythell 
gen' Henrici Smyth gen' Rici Whooper gen' Ludovici Price gen' Thome 
Higgins gen' Johis Phelpotts gen' Philippi Hall gen' Johis Barnes gen' 
et Walteri Sare gen' proboru' et legahn horn' Com' pred' in hec verba ss 

Wee finde and present that the Weares erected in & upon the River 
of Wye w^'^in this County, being a Navigable Ryver, and not by the sea 
Coaste, are not prostrated and putt downe accordinge to the statute of 
Magna Charta, but are remayneing a greate Nusance and greevance to this 
County, soe farre as they hinder navigation and portacon of boates, and 
especially a p''judie to the Citty of Hereford, and are alsoe a distrucon 
of the ffry of fishe and a hurte to the Countrey in surrounding of 
grounds. | 

Wee finde and present that the importacon and workinge of Spanish 
Wooll in this kingdom, comonly called sigovia or spanishe wooll, hath 
bynne, and still is a cause and meanes that the native wooll of this 
Countie of Hereford is made of lesse value and reputacon then otherwise 
it would bee to the greate damadge of the whole Countie. | 

Item wee finde and present that the exercise of the Jurisdiccon of 
the Lord President and CounceU, established for Wales and the Marches 
of the same, in this County of Hereford beinge an ancient Englishe 
County, and noe pte of Wales nor the Marches of the same,^ is and hath 
bynne a burden and grevance to this County, from w"*" the said Countie 
desire to be freed and eased. | 

Item wee doe alsoe finde and present that the late taxacon upon this 
County for raiseinge of Money for buildinge and Maintenance of shipps 
of warre for these five yeares last past hath bynne a great chardge 
oreevance and Impoverishinge to the Comon Wealth of the same ; from 
w'^** the said County desire to be freed ; And alsoe doe finde and present 
that the levyinge of the unlawf ull taxe of Coate and Conduct money within 
this County hath likewyse bynne a great chardge and trouble to the 

' TThis, though inserted to swell the j)lea of the remonstrance, is very question- 
able • the Lords Marchers having all along exercised their jurisdiction over the 
borders both of England and Wales ; and the Marches apparently being included 
on both sides of the line of demarcation ; as seems to have been the case in North 
Wales and Scotland. — /. W.] 
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whole County in generall, and is a gen'all greife and Nusance to the 

County. I h- J.1 • 

We doe alsoe finde and present that the iron Mills in gen'all w'^'m this 
County have byne a gen'all distruccon of Trees, Tymber and Coppice 
wood some of w'"'' beinge w*4n five Miles of the Cittie of Heref . , in soe 
much that the said Cittie is already in greate want and scarcity of wood, 
and by reason thereof, the Prices of Wood is soe Inhaunced, that if it 
should Contynue, it would tend to the greate impoverishinge of the 
Inhabitants of the said Citty and many places adiacent to the same. 

Endorsed, Hereff. grieuances. 



IV. 

PETITION OF THE INHABITANTS OF LUDLOW IN FAYOUR OF THE 

COUET OF THE MARCHES. 

To the Kings Most Excellent Majestie, Lords and Commons in this 
present Parliament assembled. 

The Humble Petition of us, the Bayliffes, Burgesses, and Inhabitants 
of Ludlow, in the Countie of Salop, under the hands of oiu' Cor- 
poration, and the Liberties thereof. 

Humbly Shewing, 

That the Towne of Ludlow is a walled Towne, and for many ages 
past, hath been (in respect of healthful! Scituation) esteemed a fit and 
convenient place for the Prince of Wales ; (His Majestie having a faire 
Castle thereunto adjoyning) and in regard of the conveniency for all 
Wales and the Marches, the chief e place and residence of the Lord 
President and Councell in the Marches of Wales, ever since the erection 
of that Court, which began in the Peigne of King Edw : the fourth, 
by which means great conflux of people did resort to the said Towne, 
to have Justice administred unto them, in their causes depending 
before the said Councell. 

The Inhabitants thereof for entertainment of such Sutors, did dispose 
and make fit their Houses, and laid out all their Stocks in making provi- 
sion for that purpose, and by that means they maintained their families, 
relieved the poore, and paid all taxes laid upon the Town, being many 
housholds and divers thousand souls dweUing in the said Town. But 
now sithence the Jurisdiction of the said Court of the Councell in the 
Marches of Wales hath been questioned in this present Parliament, there 
hath been little resort to the said Towne, and thereby their provision for 
the last Winter lies upon their hands, and have no means to get any 
thing for their present maintenance, but spend their stockes, whereby 
many families are already much decayed in their Estates, and the 
greatest part of the Inhabitants will in short time grow so poore, that 
they will not be able to provide maintenance for their families, much 
lesse to relieve the poore, or pay any taxes imposed upon them, if the 
Jurisdiction of that Court should be taken away, and thereby they 
deprived of their means of livelihood ; the said Town having no Navigable 
River, or any Common Poad or means of trading to support their 
Estates ; but their wives and children are like to fall into great povertie 
and misery, and will be the utter undoing of thousand poore soules, 
which heretofore did support and maintain themselves, and were helpfull 
to others. 

Wherefore having hereby laid open and presented our Estates to 
your most Excellent Majestie and Parliament, we humbly desire 
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the same may be taken, that the said Jurisdiction may be esta- 
blished as to your Majestie, and the wisdome of the Parliament, 
shall be thought best for the advancement of Justice, the good and 
benefit of this part of the Kingdorae, who have for a long time 
lived happily, peaceably, and plentifully, under that government ; 
and that we and our posteritie may not be exposed to utter ruine 
and destruction. 
And your Petitioners as in all dutie will daily pray for your Majesty 
and Parliament. 

Subscribed, By 

Tho. Heath. Wil. Coulbudge. Bayliffes. 
Edw. Jones. John Patshet. Justices. 
Richard Fletcher Rector, with 300 hands. 
Henry Egelston Esq. Steward of the Castle. 



V. 

HEREFORDSHIRE PETITION IN FAVOUR OF EPISCOPACY. 

Prom 'A Collection of suadry Petitions presented to the Kings most excellent 
Majestie, as allso to the two most Honourable Houses, now assembled in Parlia- 
ment, and others, already signed, by most of the G-entry, Ministers, and Freeholders 
of severall Counties, in the behalf of Episcopacy, Liturgies, and supportation of 
Church Revenues, and suppression of Schismaticks. Collected by a faithfull Lover 
of the Church, for the comfort of the dejected Clergie, and moderately affected 
Protestants. Published by his Majesties speciall Command. Ezek. xxxiv. 
18. 20. 21. 22. 23. 24:. London. Printed for Thomas Bankes. 1642.' pp. 32. i 

(The King's warrant for printing and publishing this Tract is ' Given at our 
Court at Yorke, the 20 of May. 1642.') p. 32. 

To the Right Honourable the Lords and Commons assembled in the 
High Court of Parliament. 

The humble Petition of the Knights, Esquires, Gentlemen, Ministers, 
Freeholders, and other Inhabitants within the County of Here- 
ford. 

Who most humbly pray. 

That the present publique form of Gods worship, and the administra- 
tion of the blessed Sacraments, with other rights agreeable to God's holy 
Word, and purest Antiquitie, which have been sundry Times established 
by godly Acts of Parliament, may now again in these broken and troubled 
times, be to God's glory, and the Churches peace, re-established and 
confirmed, That Episcopacy being the ancient and primitive Government 
of the Church, renowned for Successes, Victorious against Schismes, and 
Heressies, and especially of late, against that Hydra of Heresies, the 
Roman Papacy, Glorious for ancient and late Martyrdoms, happy before 
the Corruption of Popery, and since the Reformation in the plantation 
and preservation of Truth and Peace, eminently serviceable to this 
Commonwealth and compilable with the civill Government, into the 
Fabrick and Body of which it is rivetted and incorporated, and most apt 
and easie at all times by the State to be reduced into Order, may for the 
future (as formerly) by your great authority be continued and maintained 
for the glory of God, the preservation of Order, peace and Unity ; the 
Reformation and Suppression of wickednesse, and vice, and the mature 
prevention of Schismes, Factions, and Seditions. That Cathedralls, the 

YOL. II. Z 
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Monuments of our Forefathers Charity, the reward of present Literature, 
and furtherance of Pietie, be also retained. 

The which we your humble Petitioners the more earnestly beseech 
your Honors to grant, for that strange fears do possesse our hearts that 
the sudden mutation of Government so long setled, so well known and 
approved ; cannot recompence the disturbances and disorders which it 
may work by novelty, with any proportionable utility, being most con- 
fident in yoiu" Honors Wisdom and Justice, that all Excesses Exorbi- 
tancies and Encroachments that shall be found issuing, not from any 
poyson in the nature of the Discipline, but rather from the infirmity and 
corruption of the persons (unto wliich the very best Government is 
subject) shall be duly regulated and corrected. 

And your Petitioners shall ]3ray. &c. 

Subscribed by Knights, Esquires, and Gentlemen of Quality . 68. 
Doctors . 8. Ministers of good report, as will appear by the Originall 
Petition . 150. Freeholders and Inhabitants of the County of Here- 
ford . 3600. 



VI. 

HEREFORDSHIRE PETITION AGAINST THE IMPORTATION OE^ 

FOREIGN WOOL. 

To the Honourable the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of the 
Commons House assembled in Parliament. 

The Humble Petition of the High Sherifie, and divers of the Gentry, 
Ministers, Freeholders, and Inhabitants of the Countie of 
Hereford. 

Most humbly Sheweth, 

That with all thankfulnesse we acknowledge those many and great 
blessings we have already received through Gods mercy, the favour of 
our gracious Soveraigne, the Wisdome, Counsell, Sollicitation, and 
unwearied Pains and Patience, of this Honourable Assembly, for the 
Preservation of the Priviledges of Parliament, and Liberties of the 
Subject, the removing many of those Obstructions which hindred your 
good Endeavours ; Your zealous furthering of bleeding Irelands ReUefe ; 
Earnest desii-e of disarming Papists, and securing of their Persons ; Your 
prudent care in disposing the Militia, Navie, and places of Importance 
of this Kingdome, to such persons of Trust, as may (by Gods Blessing) 
give assurance of Safety to the Kings Royall Person, and good Subjects 
of all his Majesties Dominions. Your pious Care to settle a Government 
in the Church, according to the word of God. Your godly desires to 
prevent the Prophaning of the Lords day, to take away Pluralities and 
Non-residents ; And yoiu- zeale to provide a preaching Ministery through- 
out the Kingdome, whereof this Coimty stands in great need, it now 
abounding with insufficient, idle, and scandalous Ministers : Whereby 
the people generally are continued in Ignorance, Superstition, and 
Prophanenesse, and are ready to become a Prey to Popish Seducers ; 
which Idolatrous Profession hath of late yeares, with much boldnesse 
appeared in this Countie. 

And whereas one of our chiefe Commodities is the native Wooll of this 
Cftuntie, the price whereof is much fallen, through the excessive importa- 
tion of Spanish Woolls, to our great impoverisliing. 
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May it therefore please this Honourable House to continue your 
prudent and pious intentions and endeavours in all the Premises 
not yet accomplished ; to hasten the speedy Reliefe of distressed 
and gasping Ireland ; to Remove evill Counsellors ; to take away 
the Yotes of Popish Lords ; speedily to disarme the Papists ; to 
settle a godly and learned Ministery ; and to restraine the exces- 
sive Importation of Spanish Wooll. And we shall be ready 
with Chearfulnesse to Contribute all possible assistance, our 
prayerS; lives, and livelihoods may afford, for the defence of his 
Majesties Royall Person, this Honorable House, and the preserva- 
tion of the Priviledges of Parliament. 



VII. 

MR. Hampden's speech occasioned by the Londoners' petition 

FOR PEACE. 

{By Sir John Denham.) 

But will you now to peace encline 
And languishe in the maine designe, 
And leave us in the lurch ? 
I would not Monarchy destroie 
But only as the way t' enj oy 
The ruLnes of the Church. 

Is not the Bishop's Bill denied ? 
And we still threat'ned to be tried ? 
You see the King embraces 
Those counsells he approv'd before ; 
Nor does he promise, which is more, 
That we sha,U have their places. 

Did I for this bring in the Scot ? 

For ('tis no secret now) the plot 

Was Say's and mine together : 

Did I for this returne againe ? 

And spent a winter then {qu. tliere?) in vaine 

Once more t' invite them hither ? 

Though more our money then our cause 
Their brotherly assistance drawes 
My labour was not lost 
At my returne I brought you thence 
Necessity, their strong pretence, 
And this shall quit your cost. 

Did I for this my County bring 

To helpe their Knight against their King 

And raise the first division ? 

Yet I the businesse did decline, 

Though I contriv'd the whole designe 

And taught them to petition. 

So many nights spent in the City 
In that invisible Committee 
The wheele that governs all ; 

z 2 
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From thence the change in Church and State 
And all the mischeifes beares their date 
From Haberdasher's Hall. 

Did we force Ireland to despatre ? 
Upon the King to cast the war 
To make the world abhor him ; 
Because the Rebels used his name 
Though we ourselves can do the same 
While both alike are for hiin. 

Then the same fire we kindled here 

Whilst we pretend to quench it there 

And wisely lost that Nation 

To doe as crafty Beggars use' 

To maime themselves only t' abuse 

The simple man's compassion. 

Have I so often past between 
Winsor and Westminster unseen 1 
And did myselfe divide 
To keep his Excellence in awe, 
And give the Parliament the Law, 
For they knew none beside. 

Did I for this take paines to teach 

Our zealous Ignorance to preach, 

And did their lungs inspire 

Read 'em their texts, sheVd them their parts 

And taught them all their little arts 



*o 



To fling abroad the fire ? 



*fc) 



Sometimes to beg, sometimes to threaten 
Then say the Cavaliers are beaten, 
And strooke the people's ears, 
And straight when victories grow cheap 
And will no more advance the heap 
To raise the price of fears. 

And now the books, and now the bells 

And now our arts {qu. acts ?) the preacher tells 

To edifie the People 

All our Divinitie is news, 

And we have made of equall use 

The pulpit and the steeple. 

And shall we kindle all this flame, 

Only to put it out againe, 

And must we now give ore, 

And only end where we begun ? 

In vaine this miscliiefe we have done. 

If we can do no more. 

If men in peace may have their right 
Where's this necessity to fight 
And break both law and oath ? 
Who say that they fight for the cause, 
And to defend the King and laws. 
But 'tis against them both. 
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Either the cause at first was ill, 

Or being good, it is so still, 

And thence they will infer 

That either now, or at the first 

They were deceived, or which is worst 

That we ourselves may erre. 

But plague and famine will come in, 
For they and we are near of kin, 
And cannot go asunder ; 
For while the wicked starve indeed 
The saints have ready at their need 
God's providence and plunder. 

Princes we are if we prevaile, 

And gallant vilaines if we faile, 

When to our fame 'tis told, 

It will not be our least of praise, 

When our new state we could not raise, 

We have destroi'd the old. 

Then let us slay, (and) fight, and vote 
Till London be not worth a groat. 
Oh ! 'tis a patient Beast,' 
When we have gal'd and tir'd that mule, 
And can no longer have the rule, 
Weele have our spoile at leasts 
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(MS. Note. March 23. 1643.) 
King's Pam'phlets, liii. 267. 



VIII. 



BEACON ON MALVERN HILLS. 



A note of money layd out by W'^ Stallard gen one of the Chief Constables 
of the Hundred of Radlow for materialls for the beacon on Malverne 
miles 2li° October: 1625 



Inp'mis for xx*^ pownds of pitch . 
Ite for a rope to drawe up the > 

pan . . . . i * 

Ite for iii pownds of rassen . 
Ite for ii pownds of Hurds . 
Ite for iii pownds of Tallow 
Ite for the Carriage of these from , 

Ledbury to Malverne hill . I 



(Endorsed) M' : Stallards Note of 
Money layd out for y^ 
Beacon on Malverne Hill 
Octob. 22. 1625. 
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{Bird MSS.) 
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To this may be added the following : 

Things belonghige to the Beacon apointed hy S^ James Scudamo^ hilght to 
tlie custodie of me Richard Kidleye. 

Ffirst one Iron Potte | 
Itm Piche & Rozen | 
Itm Tallowe & Towe | 

(Endorsed) Things belonging to Aconbury-Beacon in Kydleys hands — 

1625.— 

{Scudamore M8S.) 

It appears from sundry acconnts in the Scudamore MSS. that 
the ' Beacon-money ' "was collected by assessment, and brought into 
the Muster-Master's account, with the repairing of bridges and 
billeting of soldiers. 

The Caermarthenshire and Pembrokeshire beacons were fired in 
Sept. 1643, when the rebels threatened to besiege Tenby : and those 
in Anglesey when the island rose for the King in 1648. 



IX. 

PROCEEDINGS AGAINST JOHN ESCOTT. 

The following case, extracted from the Journals of the House 
of Lords, July 26, 1642, is curiously illustrative of the 'liberty of 
the subject,' as enjoyed under the controul of the Parliament, after 
the tyranny of the Court of High Commission and Star Chamber 
had come to its deserved end. 

The Witnesses in John Escotfs Cause were called in ; and, upon Oath, 

Henry Willis said, ' He heard Jo. Escott say, he hath not known a 
Parliament proceed so basely as this Parliament did ; and averred what 
he had deposed in his AJBdavit.' 

Nettle said, ' He heard M^ Escott say, this was the basest Parliament 
that ever was ; and they were a Company of Koundheads.' 

They withdrew ; and the House, taking these Words into Consideration, 
gave this Judgement against him : 

' 1. That John Escott shall pay to the King One Hundred Pounds 
Fine. 

' 2. That he shall stand upon the Pillory in Clieajyeside, and The New 
Palace at Westminster, with a Paper on his Head, declaring his Offence. 

' 3. That he shall pay Ten Pounds to Nettle, for his Charges. 

' 4. That he shall be imprisoned in Neivgate, during the Pleasure of 
this House. 

' 5. That he shall find sufficient Sureties for the good Behaviour, when 
this House shall think fit to release him ; and that he shall stand publicly, 
with a Paper on his Head, expressing his Offence, at the next Quarter 
Sessions to be holden for the County of Cornewaile after his Release- 
ment.' 

The said Jo. Escott was brought in as a Delinquent ; and having 
kneeled until the Speaker bid him stand up, the Speaker, by the 
Directions of the House, pronounced the said Sentence against him. 
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That this proceeding was no empty threat appears from the 
following : — 

L.J. Aug. 6. Ordered, that the Execution of the Sentence against 
Escott shall be executed on Monday Morning. The Superscription of the 
Paper upon his Head, ' For speaking scandalous Words against the Par- 
liament.' 

Oct. 19. John Escott, confined in Newgate, being aged and sick, and 
the Plague being in the prison, is released on bail. 



X. 

A DECLARATION, OR RESOLUTION OF THE 
COUNTIE OP HEREFORD. 

Whereas the Kingdome for many yeares past hath groaned under 
Taxes of Loanes, Ship-money, and the like dismall efifects of an Aj^bitrary 
GoYernment, and a high stretcht Prerogative : for the Cure of which 
distempers a Parliament was held to be the only good old way of 
Physicke to dense the Body Politique from oppressing Crudities (which 
was heartily desir'd,) but not by over-strong Purgations to weaken it in 
the principal! Part, charging it to receive a disposition to the like dis- 
temper, or a worse Disease, which in stead of restoring it to its primitive 
vigour and health, must needs drive it to a fatall Period. Such is our 
misery, such the iust Judgements of God upon our Sinnes. 

This wholsome Physicke hath not wrought in us that blessed effect as 
was either believed by some, or hoped for by all men : but as if God had 
answered our importunity for a Pabliament as he did the old Israelites 
for a King in his anger ; we drive on with much more haste then good 
speed to the other extreame, which portends no lesse Symptomes of mine 
and destruction than the former. So that having maturely considered 
what hath proved destructive to this or other Parlia^nents, we may the 
more easily avoid those Rocks upon which others have split themselves, 
mz, 1. The venting of particular ends of Avarice and Ambition in the 
publique Cause. 2. Private Combinations or Chamber-Conventicles to 
resolve beforehand what shall be done in the House. 3. Hindring the 
freedom of speech by imprisonment of their Persons. 4. Denying in- 
formation by the humble way of Petitions from the County, as that most 
excellent Orthodox Petition of our Brethren of Kent, and of rejecting 
information of Letters to our Knights and Burgesses. 5. The ready 
swallowing of informations and iealous rumours against his Ma: styling 
them the malignant Partie and enemies to the State which were only 
truely and consonably his friends. 6. The private if not publique 
mutinous rabble, which ill spirit was ready at all times to be raised by a 
whisper from any of those worthy Members, Emphatically so called, if 
not exclusively, as if all Justice, Reformation and Government were 
onely to be expected from them, 7. The new unheard of State Law and 
Logick to stile and beleeve that a Parliament that is divided in it selfe, 
is severed from the King the Head thereof, if they may be remedied (as 
we hope they are not past cure) we shall rather desire to change some of 
our Physitians then Physicke, there being no better way, nor more ne- 
cessary to preserve the health of a Common-wealth than a well temper'd 
Parliament. Wherefore we as faithfull Subjects to his Majesty, as free- 
borne English-men, do ioyne in an unanimous Resolution to maintaine. 
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1. Protestant Religion. ) 3. The Lawes of the Land. 

2. The King's just power. > 4. The Libertie of the Subject. 

For the first, T/ie Protestant Relifjion ; we cannot but with griefe of 
heart remember how it hath beene assaulted in the In-workes and skirts 
of it, the Liturgie and decent Ceremonies estabhshed by Law ; yea in the 
very body of it the 39 Articles. In what a danger this Church of England 
hath beene, to be over-runne with Brownisnie and Anabaptisme let all the 
world iudge. For the second, The just power of ilie King ; God knowes 
hee hath beene so farre unable to defend that from violence, as it was 
Gods great goodnesse rather then his owne Power which secured, or 
rather preserved his Person from violence, What their ayme was who to 
please the vulgar rabble would uphold and not punish them for their in- 
solencies, as we feare and imagine for the present, so we cannot but with 
horror and amazement doubt the Consequence. 

Nor can we conceale our ioy of heart, or thankes to his Majesties good 
Subiects of the Countie of YorJc, for endeavoring to secure his Person 
with a Guard (being of much more value then many thousands of us) and 
putting him in a posture of defence, which some have ignorantly or mali- 
tiously interposed, by suggesting it an intrusion of Warre against his 
Parliament, wherby it is plaine enough his Majesties desires are onely 
to secure himself and servants from prodigious tumults and disorders as 
have endangered his sacred Person : Nor can we blame him considering 
Sir John Hothani's Act at Hull, and Sir Henry Jjiidloives Speech in Par- 
liament, 

For the two last, The Laives of the Land, and Tlie Libertie of the Sub- 
ject wliich must not be separated, how have they been violated after by 
some of those who were chosen to be Conservators of them, by imprison- 
ment of mens Persons, contrary to the Petition of Bight ? assessing of the 
Clergie without a Body of Magna Charta ; shuffling the Convocation into 
a Sijnod, or an Assembly, or Conventicle, without the Choyce, Consent 
or Election of the Clergie, as if they were neither the Kings Subiects, 
nor God's servants. 

As we conceive our selves obliged by the Law of God, the Law of the 
Land, by the Dictates of Natures reason to maintaine all these ; so by 
Gods grace assisting us, we hope we shall not be terrified or compelled to 
yeeld any active obedience to any disioyned j)art of Parliam,ent without 
the consent of the whole (which we heartily desire may be united) or to 
any uncertaine Debates, Votes or Ordinances that are not digested into 
Lawes ; nay, wliich seeme to contradict former Lawes, and yet are ten- 
dered to us with so much earnestnesse, as some dare hardly deny them 
with safety or obey with Conscience. 

Nor shaU we ever yeeld our selves such Slaves, or so betray the liberty 
purchased by our Forefathers blood, and bequeathed unto us as to sufier 
our selves to be swayed by an Arbitrary Government whatsoever, nor 
stand with too much contention of Spirit to cast ofi" the Yoake of one 
Tyranny to endure many worse. 

And seeing his Majestic is graciously pleased to maintaine the true Pro- 
testant Religion; His oinie jiisfPo-wer, f/if Lawes of the Land, the Liberty 
of tlie Subjects, and that these waters of Reformation, having been long 
stirred ; v-e icant onely the favour of his Princely Majesty to let us in and 
heale us : So ire doe reciiyrocally declare that we conceive our selves bound to 
maintaine him in all the Premisses ivith o%ir Lives and Fortunes. 



Imprinted at London for T/io ; Lewes, 1642. finis. 
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XI. 

EPISCOPAL PKISONS. 



When preparations were being made in November 1837, at 
Eoss, for the erection of the Royal Hotel on the site of one of the 
palaces of the Bishop of Hereford, a curious dungeon was dis- 
covered, of which a plan and section are here reproduced from 
memoranda taken at the time. These drawings were known to be 
in some respects slightly incorrect, but as they are believed to be 





— TMN$V£RSE SECTION — 




PLAN 



the sole record of what was unfortunately obliged to be destroyed, 
they appear of sufficient value to be preserved. The iron rings are 
evidently for the security of captives who had been thrust down 
through the opening in the roof. 

[There is in the MS. Kegister of St. Thomas de Cantilupe at Hereford, f. xxv a, 
a recognisance from one John de Arderne, by -which he binds himself, his executors 
and heirs under a penalty of 40Z. sterling to save harmless as respects the King of 
England Thomas Bishop of Hereford concerning the escape of Ealph and Nicholas 
prisoners rf the said Lord Bishop ^hom he had some time in his custody in his 
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manor and prison of Ross but who owing to his negligence and default made their 
escape. The article bears no date, but from its place in the Register may be assigned 
to the end of 1283 or beginning of 1284. I do not think it very probable that they 
could have broken out had they been properly attached to the rings which were 
discovered; but the escape of prisoners from the Bishop's custody might have 
occasioned powerful means of retention to be applied to them in future : and here 
at least, whenever it was adopted, we have positive proof of something like strong 
imprisonment and durance vile. — J. W.'\ 



XII. 

{The reference from vol. i. p. 93 should have been to No. XIII.) 

MERCURIYS RUSTICVS : 

OB, 

THE COUNTRIES COMPLAINT, &C. 
(No. Vin. p. 71.) 

Master Swift Farson of Goodwich in Hereford-shire, his wife and ten 
children most inhumanely dealt ivith hy Captaine Kirle a stony-hearted 
Rehell. 

When the Earle of Stamford was in Herefordshire in October 1642. and 
Pillaged all that kept faith and Allegeance to the King, information was 
given to Mistresse Sivift, wife of Master Thomas Swift Parson of Goodwich, 
that her house was designed to be Plundred : To prevent so great a 
danger, she instantly repaired to Hereford where the Earle then was, 
some ten miles from her owne home to Petition him, that no violence 
might be ojffered by his Soiildiers to her house or goods : He most nobly, 
& according to the goodnesse of his disposition, threw the Petition away, 
and swore no small Oathes that she should be Plundered tomorrow. 
The good Gentlwoman being out of hope to prevaile, and seeing there 
was no good to be clone by Petitioning liim, speeds home as fast as she 
could, and that night removed as much of her goods as the shortnesse of 
the time would permit : next morning to make good the Earle of Stam- 
fords word, Captame Kirle his Troope, consisting of 70 Horse and 30 
Foot which were hangers on, (birds of prey) came to Master Swifts house ; 
there they tooke away all his provision of Victualls, Come, Houshold- 
stuffe, which was not conveyed away : they emptie his Beds, and fill the 
Ticks with Malt ; they rob him of his Cart and six Horses, and make 
this part of their theft the meanes to convey away the rest : Mistresse 
Simft much afirighted to see such a sight as this, thought it best to save 
her selfe though she lost her goods, therefore taking up a young Child in 
her armes, began to secure her selfe by flight : which one of the Troopers 
perceiving, he commanded her to stay, or (holding his Pistoll at her 
breast) threatned to shoot her dead : she (good Woman) fearing death 
whether she went on or returned, at last shunning that death which was 
next unto her, she retires back to her house, where she saw her selfe 
undone, and yet durst not oppose or aske why they did so ? Having thus 
rifled the house and gone, next morning earely she goes againe to Here- 
ford, and there againe Petitions the Earle to shew some compassion on 
her, and her tenne Children, and that he would be pleased to cause her 
Horses and some part of her goods to be restored unto her : the good 
Earle was so farre from granting her Petition, that he would not vouch- 
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safe so much as to read it : when she could not prevaile her selfe, she 
makes use of the mediation of friends : these have the repluse (sic) too, 
his Lordship remaining inexorable without any inclination to mercy : at 
last hoping that all mens hearts were not Adamant, relentlesse, she 
leaves the Earle and makes her addresse to Captaine Kirle^ who upon 
her earnest intreatie grants her a Protection for what was left, but for 
restitution there was no hope of that, this protection cost her no lesse 
than 30s. It seems Paper and Inke are deare in those parts : And now 
thinking her selfe secured by this Protection, she returns home, in hope 
that what was left she might in joy in peace and quietnesse : She had not 
beene long time at home, but Captaine Kirle sends her word, that if it 
pleased her, she might buy foure of her owne six horses againe, assuring 
her by his Fathers Servant and Tenant, that she should not fear being 
Plundred of them any more by the Earle of Stamfords forces while they 
were in those parts. Encouraged by these promises, she was content to 
buy her own, and deposited eight pound ten shill. for foure of her horses : 
and now conceiving the storme to be blown over, and all danger past, and 
placing much confidence in her purchas'd Protection, she causeth all her 
goods secured in her neighbours houses to be brought home ; and since it 
could not be better, rejoyced that she had not lost all. She had not en- 
joyed these thoughts long, but Captaine Khie sent unto her for some 
vessels of Cyder, whereof having tasted, but not liking it, since he could 
not have drinke for himselfe, he would have Provender for his Horse, 
and therefore instead of Cyder he demands ten bushels of Gates. Mis- 
tresse >S'imj^ fearing that the denyall might give some ground of a Quarrell, 
sent him word that her Husband had not two bushels of Gates in a yeare 
for Tythe, nor did they sow any on their Gleabe : both which were most 
true : yet to shew how willing she was (to her power) to comply with 
him, that the Messenger might not returne emptie, she sent him^fortie 
shillings to buy Gates. Suddenly after the Captaine of (roocZrit/e-Castle, 
sends to Master Swifts house for Yictuall and Corne, Mistresse Swift in- 
stantly repaires to him, and shewes him her Protection : He to answer 
shew with shew, shewes her his Warrant, and so without any regard to 
her Protection, seizeth upon that provision which was in the house, to- 
gether with the Cyder which Captaine Kirle refused. Hereupon Mis- 
tresse Simft writes to Captaine Kirle complaining of tliis injury, and the 
affront done to him in sleighting his Protection : But before the Mes- 
senger could return with an Answer to her Letter, some from the Castle 
come a second time to Plunder the house, and they did what they came 
for : Presently after comes a Letter from Captaine Kirle in Answer to 
Mistresse Svnfts, telling her, that the Earle of Stamford did by no means 
approve of the injuries done unto her, and withall by word of mouth 
sends to her for more Gates : She perceiving that as long as she gave, 
they would never leave asking, resolved to be drill'd no more : the re- 
turne not answering expectation, on the third of December two houres 
before day. Captain Kirles Lieutenant, attended by a considerable 
number of Horse and Dragoones, comes to M. Swifts house and demands 
entrance, but the doores being kept shut against them, and not able to 
force them, they broke down two Iron Barres in a Stone window, and so 
with Swords drawne and Pistols cocked, they enter the house. Being 
entred, they take aU Master Swift and his wives appareU, his Bookes and 
his Childrens clothes, they being in bed, and those poore children that 
hung by their clothes, unwilling to part with them, they swung them 
about untill (their hold-fast failing) they dashed them against the wals. 
They took away all his Servants clothes, and made so cleane work with 
one, that they left him not a Shirt to cover liis nakednesse. There was 
one of the Children, an Infant lying in the Cradle, they rob'd that, and 
left not the little poore soxile a rag to defend it from the cold. They 
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took away all the Iron, Pewter and Brasse, and a very fair Cupboard of 
Glasses wliich they could not carry away, they broke to pieces : and the 
foiire Horses lately redeemed are with them lawfuU prize againe, and 
left nothing of all the goods but a few stooles for his wife, children and 
servants to sit downe and bemoane their distressed condition. Having 
taken away all, and being gone, Mistresse Swift in compassion to her 
poore Infant in the Cradle, took it up almost starved with cold, and 
wrapped it in a Petti-coat which she tooke off from her selfe : and now 
hoped, that having nothing to lose, would be a better protection for their 
persons, then that which she purchased of Captaine Kirle for 30 shiU. 
But as if Jobs Messengers would never make an end, her tliree Maid- 
servants whom they of the Castle had compelled to carry the Poultry to the 
Castle, return and tell their Mistresse that they in the Castle said, that 
they had a Warrant to seize upon Mistresse Swift and bring her into the 
Castle, and that they would make her tliree Maid-servants wait on her 
there, threatening all manner of barbarous usage, with many uncivill 
immodest words, not fit for them to speak, or me to write. Here- 
upon Mistresse Sivift fled to the place where her Husband for feare of 
the Pebells had withdrawn himselfe ; she had not beene gone two houres, 
but they come from the Castle, and bring with him (them) tliree Teemes 
to carry away what was before designed for Plunder, but wanted meanes 
of conveyance. Wlien they came, amongst other things, there was a 
batch of bread hot in the Oven, this they seize on, ten Children on their 
knees intreat but for one loafe, and at last with much importunitie ob- 
tained it : but before the Children had eaten it, they took even that one 
loafe away, and left them destitute of a morsell of bread amongst ten 
Children. Ransacking every corner of the house, that nothing might be 
left behind, they find a small Pewter dish in which the dry Nurse had 
put Pap to feed the poore Infant, the mother which gave it suck being 
fled to save her life, this they seize on too. The Nurse intreats, for 
Gods sake, that they would spare that, pleading that in the Mothers 
absence, it was all the sustenance which was or could be provided to 
sustaine the life of the Child, & on her knees intreated to shew mercy 
unto the Child, that knew not the right hand from the left, a motive which 
prevailed with God himselfe, though justly incensed against Nhieveh. 
But to shew what bowels of compassion and mercy are to be expected in 
Sectaries, and how far they are from being Disciples to him who sayes. 
Be ye mercifull, as your Father ivhich is in heaven is mercifull, They trans- 
gresse that precept of our Saviour in the Letter, and take away the 
Childrens meat and give it unto dogs : for throwing the Pap to the dogs, 
they put up the dish as lawful! prize. 

Master Stmfts eldest sonne, a youth, seeing this barbarous crueltie, 
demanded of them a reason of this so hard usage ; They replyed, that 
his Father was a Traytour to the King and Parliament, and added that 
they would keepe them so short, that they should eate the very flesh 
from their armes ; and to make good their word, they threaten the Miller, 
that if he ground any Come for these Children, they would grind him in 
his owne Mill ; and not contented -with this, they goe to Master Swifts 
next neighbour (whose daughter was his Servant) and take him Prisoner, 
they examine him upon oath what goods of M. Swifts he had in his 
custody, he professing that he had none, they charge liim to take his 
daughter away from M. Stvifts service, or else they threaten to Plunder 
him, and to make sure worke, they make him give them securitie to obey 
all their commands : terrified with this, the neighbours stand afarre off 
and pittie the distressed Condition of these persecuted Children, but 
dare not come or send to their reliefe : by this meanes the Children and 
Servants had no sustenance, hardly any tiling to cover them, from 
Fry day six a clocke at night, untill Saturday twelve at night, untill at 
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last the neighbours moved with the lamentable cryes and complaints of 
the Children and Servants, one of the neighbours over-looking all diffi- 
culties, and shewing that he durst be Charitable in despite of these 
Monsters, ventured in and brought them some provision. And if the 
World would know what it was that so exasperated these Rebels against 
this Gentleman, the E. of Stamford, a man that is not bound to give an 
account of all his actions, gave two reasons for it, first, because he had 
bought armes and conveyed them into Monmouthshire, which under his 
Lordships good favour was not so ; and secondly, because not long be- 
fore, he Preached a Sermon in Rosse upon that Text, Give unto Ccesar the 
things that are Ccesars, in wliich his Lordship said, he had spoken Treason 
in endeavouring to give Ccesar more then his due : these two Crimes cost 
Master Sioift no lesse than 300?. 



xiii. 

A COPPY OF A LETTtlR 

writ from Serjeant Major KiRLE, to 

a friend in Windsor. 

1642, March 6.* 

Sir, 

You was pleased to command a constant account froni nl^ As the 

only requitall you would receive for admitting me an Officer in the 

Parliament Army ; and though divers things have come from us, which 

have been either doubted or contradicted, and seeme to have no other 

credit then the close Committee ; yet what I am now about to tell you, 

shall run none of those dangers, but that with a great deale of confidence 

you may report, both in publique to the House, and in private to my 

friends, that I am now at Oxford ; nor shall your wonder last long, for 

by that time I have declared upon what grounds at first I undertooke 

that service, and upon what reasons I have since deserted it, I shall 

without doubt (where there is charity or reason) free my selfe from the 

interpretation of dishonour, and Undeceive others that are as I was 

seduced. 

About the time these distempers began here, I returned from serving 
the Swede in Germany, and the States in Holland, in both which 
Countries, I can without vanity say, I did nothing to the dishonour of 
my name ; as this absence made me ignorant of the Condition of the 
Ejngdome ; so it rendred me more inclinable to receive an imployraent 
from the Parliament : for though neither my youth, nor this profession 
are curious after the afi"aires of State ; yet soe common were the griev- 
ances in that unhappy conjuncture of time, when I went abroade, that I 
retain'd the same impressions in me at my comming home, especially 
when T saw the complaints remaine, but did not know that the causes 
were taken away : thus possessed with prejudice, it was no hard thing 
for me to believe that the pretences of the warre (in themselves so 
specious) and the imployment therein to be full of Honour, Justice and 
Piety and that there needed not the importunity of my neerest 
friends or an argument from the necessity their former severity 
had cast upon me, nor an invitation from your selfe, to seeke for the 
preferment you speedily procured me. 



» This pamphlet of Kyrle is remarkable for having no title: the copy in the 
Bodleian Library is the same as that in the British Museum. Hence it appears 
as though it had been printed for private distribution.— Dated in writing. 
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How I behaved my selfe, while I was of your minde, and in that ser- 
vice will be best judged by those, that know that from a Lieutenant I 
was soon preferred to be Captaine of a Troop raysed to my hand, and 
shortly after, to be Serjeant Major to the Earle of Stamford's Regiment 
of horse ; what prisoners I took, what contributions I brought in, what 
places and Townes T secured, appeares by the testimony given of me, and 
the thanks I received from you. It is not, therefore Necessity has made 
me leave you to goe to the King, from whom you have taken not only 
his Revenues, which should give him bread, but the benevolence (as farre 
as in you lies) of his people that should maintaine his Army. It is not 
ambition, to forsake a certaine benefit for an uncertaine imployment, 
and (in justice) as doubtfull a pardon : It is not malice for any particular 
neglect or injury, for I must confesse no man received greater kindnesse 
from his superiour Officers, or more ample thanks from your selves then 
I have done ; noe civill humane respect, but a perfect discovery of those 
false lights, that have hitherto misled me, and the deep apprehension of 
the horrour which attends the persevering in such errors. 

I must confesse, (though you would little thinke it) that Master 
Sedgwicke, Chaplaine to that Regiment, first opened my Eyes, and 
moved mee to that reflection upon my self, which set me since in the 
right way ; not by his perswasions or conversion ; (for I can assure you, 
you may stni confide in him) but by the spirit (not that pretended to of 
meeknesse and peace but) of fury and madnesse ; he revealed the misery 
of this warre, and in his inspired rage, brake the shell (Rehgion, safety 
of the King, Liberty and Propriety) and shewed us the Kernell (Atheisme, 
Anarchy, arbytrary government and confusion) what was meant else by 
his sawcy and impertinent talking to God Almighty, whom he seemed 
rather to command then intreat 1 AATiat was meant else by his traducing 
the King, and cursing him, while he seemed to pray for him ; and pre- 
sently with a tone as gentle as his language magnifie the Worthies, the 
Estates assembled in Parliament ; what was meant else by incouraging 
violence, and sharing in things plundered ? nor had one man given me a 
just prejudice of the cause, but that I saw the whole lump of these pseudo- 
clergy, seasoned with same leaven^ who hate (and so instruct the people) 
an innocent ceremony, but thirst after blood, who abhorre learning and 
Bishops, but adore ignorance and devision, who while they are severe 
(and therein they doe well) against drunkennesse and adultery, and they 
make robbery, rebellion, sacrilege and murder become vertues, because 
they are in order to efiect their designes ; and truely I had not trusted 
my eares, if the same and much more had not been confirmed by my 
eyes ; for those few Regiments then with us were a perfect modeU of the 
whole Army ; and most certaine I am, that aU the Officers . of no one 
Company were of the same Opinion what Religion they fought for : 
Some loved the book of Common Prayer and Bishops, others were 
zealous for extemporary prayers and Elders ; another thought Bishops so 
many Elders, and Elders so many Bishops, and therefore they fought to 
set Jesus Christ on his throne, (meaning) independency : Some liked the 
Chaplain of the Regiment, another thought his Corporall preached better, 
some had so much of the spirit they wanted courage, and when they 
should fight, thought it better to pray, or else declared it was revealed 
unto them they should be beaten, and to fulfil the Prophecy threw down 
their Armes ; and one would thinke, that every Company had been 
raised out of the severall Congregations of Amsterdam, who wanted not 
Scrii^ture for every mutiny, who plunder, and call it God's Providence, 
who if they cannot prove any of quality to be a Papist, yet as he is a 
Gentleman, he shall want grace ; and that is title enough to possesse the 
estates of all that are more richer tlien themselves ; and in truth had it 
not beene perswasion, you might have made riots but not a warre ; for 
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Tinder the promise of Malignants estates, are intended not onely those 
that directly take part with the King, but all those too that shall not 
concurre with you in all things ; hence it is that those were thought 
meritorious, who voted Bishops out of the House of Peers, but are 
become malignants because they will not put them out of the Church ; 
hence some that contributed with a large hand to this warre, received 
Markes of favour, but are become Malignants, because they wU not 
give all that they are worth ; hence those that in tumults creid for Justice, 
were worthy of thanks, but are become Malignants, because they will not 
helpe to depose the King : I shall not need to teU what dishonorable 
and indirect meanes have been used to these ends, what burdens have 
been laid upon weake consciences of some men by Divines, what prefer- 
ment have been promised to some, what threatnings have been used to 
others ; the sending of Horses, money, plate, shall expiate past sinnes, 
or cover others which by their busy emissaries they have found out, and 
will otherwise discover : he that has power in his Country, and will use 
it for you, may oppresse his neighbour, who must not sue him because 
he is in their service, and if he would be revenged, it is no hard thing to 
procure a warrant, and the Serjeants man, and lay him up till he can 
finde an accusation or produce one he never meanes to prove. I could 
instance in divers, who have been by these alurements, invited to this 
warre, and so to the mine of themselves and families ; nor can I forget 
that more obvious artifice, which has made the presse the fruitfull 
Mother of many Bastards ; when the taking three Scouts in an Ale-house 
has been made at London, a Castle, and the defeat of a Regiment, and 
Cler. Pari, has made the pamphlet sell for a truth, when a defeat has been 
voted a victory, and to muse the people an Order has been made, that 
God should be thanked for it ; and indeed the Officers at last found that 
to tell truth when they had the worst, sometimes endangered their 
casheering, alwayes procured them an ill opinion ; and when they saved 
the labour of doing the contrary, they were the better used, and there- 
fore of late have justly racked betwixt this Scylla and Charibdis, while 
they rather complyed with their humour then obeyed Truth, so that 
Religion is but the reverent name for blood and mine ; and it is most 
evident, it was onely used as a disguise, that we might with the more 
ease devoure one another, which nature otherwise would forbid us 
to doe. 

Next to this nothing wrought more upon me, then that strange 
mistery, that fighting for the safety of the King, was shooting at him, as 
at Edge hill, and elsewhere, where I thank God I was not ; for sure the 
Apprehension is so horrid unto me, that had I been in that action, the 
wounds of my conscience could never have been healed ; I am told the 
Lawes are very severe, not onely against those that raise Armes against 
the Crown, and after (offer) violence to the person of the King, but 
extend even to the intentions, words and thoughts ; cerfcaine I am 
Religion and Nature, ranke treason and Rebellion among the fowlest 
sinnes, and foUowes them with the worst of punishments, and doubts 
(doubtless) RavaiUa might as well have excused his bloody fact, by 
saying the King was in his way, when he stabbed him ; as those that 
justifie these late actions, by saying his Majesty was among their enemies, 
when he was on his owne ground, and amongst his owne Servants : And 
who ever shall consider what his Majesty has done before the warre began 
in reparation of these errors past, what calumnies and reproaches he hath 
suffered since (Injuries not to be borne by private spirits) how beyond 
hope and expectation his Army rise (rose) from being despised to be 
justly feared ; and lastly, what royall promises, sacred protestations he 
has so often, and so solemnly made, cannot but renounce Charity and 
Honour, or else he must believe and trust His Majesty, ressent his 
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sufferinga, and acknowledge the miraculous hand of Ood in 
serration. , e^j. using 

■ But I must confesse the reason of complaining against joy- , ^^ ^^^ ^ 
the King .no better, aeemes to grow lease, wlulest the Subjec -^.^^^^q 
much worse condition. Lawes we have indeed, hut they ^^® ^ -i . 
exercised, that shortly they wiU be buried in the places of those id,bo 
risen Fundamentalls, which no man yet could ere discover where tney 
lay ; when for the liberty of the Subject, there is such good provision 
made, that whereas one Gaole was enough for a whole County, now 
there is more then one almost in every Parish ; when the superscription 
of a letter (and that may be f ained too) the information of a malitious 
neighbour, a feare, a jealousie, deprives many of their liberty, some of 
their lives, most of their healths and fortunes ; when the petitioning for 
Laws established, and for peace (without which we can enjoy neither 
Lawes nor Truth) are become (with the crime of Loyalty) the onely things 
punished ; and with such a severity that as no condition so spares, (spares, 
so) no age is spared ; the youth entering into the world and having 
undergone the labour of prentiship, instead of being made free of the 
City, are to serve againe in a prison : and those reverend Aldermen who 
have gone through the severall Offices of London with honour, stooping 
under the weight of many years, and the infirmities thereof, have been 
drawne from their hospitable houses, (and some from their beds, where 
extreame age had kept them many yeares before) to lothsome prisons, 
from thence at midnight, in cold and stormy weather, in a little boat to 
Gravesend, and from thence to the unwholesome ayre of some Port Towne, 
that thev might not live long to bewayle that banishment from their 
deare Wives and Children. 

And herein I acknowledge the greatest justice, for Propriety has no 

Priviledge above Liberty ; for being lately in Londofi, T found Prisons 

and Plundering went hand in hand, and it is worth the observing how 

these disbursments, like hasty weeds, grew on a sudden to so great a 

height ; as first a gentle benevolence, then subscription, then sending in 

plate, next taxations by an order, at last the twentieth part by an 

Ordinance, besides those smaller diversions of under writing for Ireland, 

and spending it in this warre, of gathering for the distressed Protestants 

of that Nation, and bestowing that charity upon the Ministers of our own, 

whose seditious Sermons had brought a just poverty upon them ; of 

sequestring estates and benefices, of taking Portions and keeping the 

Orphans upon the pubUque Faith, of seazing the Stocks of Churches, till 

by the same publique Faith, they build or repaire the same ; and doubt- 

lesse, were not my thoughts more for the generall, then my private 

interest, I might easily and by authority grow rich with the spoyles of 

that propriety you seeme to defend, and as others, be gallant with the 

overplus taken for the twentieth part ; who likewise by an Order take 

the Coach Horses of persons of quality, and use them afterwards in 

their visits and to Tavernes for the service of the Commonwealth. 

I had not made instance in so many particulars, but to justify my 

selfe thereby to all the world for what I have now done, which upon 

these considerations will be rather approved then condemned, by any 

that have not wholly given up their reason unto faction ; for doubtlesse 

dishonour is fixt upon levity, ambition, cowardize, upon the persisting in 

that course wliich by conscience is declared unjust and irreligious. The 

breach of Articles renders void all Covenants, much more when that 

which is contracted for is not onely altered, but subverted. They were 

but pretences not realities I have hitherto served under, and Justice 

and Honour commands me to leave them. Some Souldiers take Honour 

in so large a sence that if they tooke paye under the Turke they 

would not desert him. The Comparison is not amisse ; but sure where 
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there is such an indifferency as to serve any for pay, Religion is no part 
of their Honour ; but if they be of the Mahometan perswasion, I shall 
not blame them to be true to that service, no more then I doe those 
here, if their Consciences tell them decency and order is Antichristian, 
and Authority and Magistracy Heathenish ; for certaine I am, there 
is nothing more base and unwrorthy a Gentleman and a Christian then to 
forsake the dictates of his owne reason and Conscience to persist in an 
erroneous way, because he has already entred into it : If this false 
opinion of Honour should be received as Orthodox, it will be in the 
power oE every subtile Sophister, and cheating Mountebanke, to ingage 
men for ever in ignoble actions, because they brought them since to an 
opinion that conduced thereunto. And lastly, whereas the end of war is 
peace, what hope can there be of a reconciliation, or that those that have 
got the Regall and supreme power into their hands, should ever leave 
that which (they) have usurped, to resume that which they were borne 
to, or that the Officers of that Army should consent to a peace, as long 
as they can have supplies of money ; since that then a great part from 
being Colonels and Captaines, must againe betake themselves how to 
satisfie their beguiled Creditors : for my part, I am borne to no incon- 
siderable fortune, and as I abhorre my name should be branded with 
treason, or that forfeited by a consideration, so am I as loth we should 
ever be reduced to have a parity in either (which is aymed at) or have 
both buried in the mines of this miserable Nation. 

I doe protest had none of these promises (premises) wrought upon me, 
yet the very sight of His Majesties Army, the discipline, unanimity, and 
exact obedience thereof, the excellent conversation of so many gallant 
and noble personages who know no other emulation then that of honour, 
who dare doe any thing but what is base, and (on my soule) daily expresse 
hearty desires of peace (not out of any defect in the Army) but to prevent, 
the mine and procure the happinesse of their Country ; to conclude, 
what English Gentlemen that ever heard of the antient honour of this 
Kingdome, or would preserve that of himseKe and family, can tamely 
see our courage (terrible sometime to forraigne Nations) basely degene- 
rate into a rebellion against our naturall Prince, to whom malice it selfe 
can object no crime, and therefore casts upon him the faults of others, 
and since it cannot touch His Person, quarrels at His Crowne : you see 
him powerfull at the head of His Army, and may see him glorious in his 
throne of Peace, you ought not to doubt his justice, (and if you will) you 
may (as I have done) obtaine his mercy. 

Sir, I have freely told you my sense, if it have any proportion to 
yours, and so incline you to that effect it hath wrought in me, I shall 
take it (next to the condition I am in) as the greatest happinesse, and if 
I be so fortunate, since in these dangerous times you cannot safely convey 
it by letters, let me know it, by your publishing this, whereby you may 
happily benefit others and certainly oblige 

your humble servant 

R. K. 

Kyrle must at thia time have been very young, if, as is stated, 
he was born in 1618. He died it is said in 1669. 
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XIV. 

( The reference from vol. i. p. 248 should have been to No. XXI.) 

TO THE LOBDS AND COMMONS IN PARLIAMENT 

assembled. 

The humble Petition of the County o/ Hereford, presented hy the Grand 
Jury at the Quarter Sessions holden for the said County, after the 
Feast of the Epiphanie. 1642. 

"WTiereas many grievances abounded in the Kingdome, which wee 
hoped would have bin reformed by this Parliament, gladding our hearts 
by the establishing of some excellent Lawes at the beginning, but is now 
become unfortunate by the misunderstanding betweene His Majesty and 
the two Houses of Parliament to our great griefe and damage, whereof 
wee of these parts have a more particular feeling, for that the Earle 
Stanford, and others comming into our Country (pretending the peacable 
government thereof) by authority of both Houses of Parliament, and 
protesting that wrong should be done to none, the cleane contrary 
whereof wee have found by the plundering of many of the Houses of 
many of His Majesties good Subjects, laying nothing to their charge, but 
not assisting him (them ?), killing and hanging some and hailing others at 
horses heeles very inhumanely, and committing diverse spoyles and outrages 
contrary to all Laws and conscience, to the horrible astonishment of His 
Majesties Subjects of this County, who before that, lived in peace and 
obedience to His Majestic, and the Lawes of the Land ; likewise there 
came in the company of the said Earle one Mr. Sedgioicke, a Preacher, 
who in his Sermons used many unseemly speeches, tending not onely to 
the great disgrace of persons of high honour, and of the Gentlemen of 
this County then attending His Majestic : but also to the seducing of his 
Majesties People to adhere unto him, and his tenets of separatisme, and 
innovations ; and the said Earle caused the common Gaole, and other 
prisons of the said County to be set open, and the prisoners therein, as 
well felons, as others to go at large, contrary to Law and Justice, good 
government and humane society. And the said Earle neglecting the 
Laws of the Land, forced great Summes of mony from many of His 
Majesties Subjects, received part of the rents, and revenues to the 
Cathedrall Church belonging ; removed a minister from his Benefice, and 
placed another in his steed : setled possesion of Lands & Tenements, 
and used TirannycaU government at his pleasure, contrary to the Law ; 
disarmed many trayned soldiers of the County so farre as in him lay, 
and carried away their armes, together with the Magazine of the 
Countie. 

The consideration whereof, and the future evill that is like to ensue 
to the whole Kingdome, if peace be not speedily established : and for 
that by greevious experience wee find, that the government of the 
Houses of Parliament disjoyned from His Majesties cooperation with 
them, hath not produced, nor is hke to bring forth those happy fruites of 
peace and charity, (which wa must acknowledge) wee have been filled 
with under the reigne of His Majesty that now is, untill the misunder- 
standing did arise between His Sacred Person, and His two Houses of 
Parliament ; and for that we would rather choose our lives and fortunes 
should endure any thing, required by His Majestic, with the assent of the 
Lords and Commons in Parliament, then receive all the felicitie which is 
promised by both Houses of Parliament accompanied with the tyrannicall 
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oppressions which their ministers have even overwhelmed the Kingdome 
with. 

We humbly pray that both Homes of Parliament would forthwith 
submit to such termes of Accommodation, a^ his Majestie will graciously 
yeeld unto, rather then suffer v^ to remaine any longer under the 
extream^st of all evills ; wee say not a civill warre, but that which is 
like to be the most horHd and desperate Civill warre that can be 
apprehended possible to befall any Nation. 

In Dorso. 

Wee whose names are subscribed, being the Grand Jury within men- 
tioned, do nominate and desire our foreman M'. Abell Carwardyne, to 
carry and present with all humblenesse true Copies of the v/^itliin written 
petition to both Houses of Parliament in the behalf e of us, and the whole 
County of Hereford. 

Abell Cakwardyne. John Hall. 

RiCHAKD Browne. Theophilus Jenkins. 

John Baite. Richard Mace. 

Thomas Eynoe. Thomas Perkes. 

James Hodges. William Marsh. 

John Scudamore. Francis Colecombe. 

Thomas Watkins. John Symonds. 
William Paine. 

Copia vera examinatur per me Thom. Edmonds Depict. Cler. Pads. 
Cmn. Heref. prced. 

finis. 

(BirdMSS.) 

XV. 

(The reference from vol. i. p. 315 should have been to No. XVI.) 

EXTEACTS FEOM THE MS. LETTERS OF SIR THOMAS ROE, WRITTEN FROM 

LONDON OR ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

[In the unedited correspondence of Sir Thomas Roe are strong proofs of his 
earnest desire to bring about a reconciliation between the disputants by the inter- 
vention of some of the powers of Europe. He had observed that the rest of the 
world, who might be our enemies, hastened to a peace among themselves, and that 
those who should be our friends took a silent advantage of our troubles ( Letter to 
Lord Falkland, April 6, 1642), Age and infirmity, court intrigue on the one 
hand, and personal restraint and sequestration on the other, appear to have 
crippled his endeavours, but he had been commanded to correspond with some oi 
the King's ministers abroad: and whether he or others were the prime and 
effective agents in bringing it about, the Court of France and the States of Holland 
showed a disposition to mediate in the quarrel. Louis and his minister Cardinal 
Mazarine, the arch-enemy of this country, being dead, the Cabinet of Versailles 
sent over the Count d'Hareourt, a nobleman of great reputation. He visited 
Oxford and London, and used his endeavours to accomplish the object of his 
mission, but in vain. Sir T. Eoe, sick in body and no less sick at heart, was 
permitted by the Parliament to go for his health to Bath, where he died in 1644 

-J, w.-] 

To the Prime Elector.— Oct. 1642, 

.... I hope God will looke upon us, or we are all undone : but I 
extremely wonder, that there is no Mediator from abroad, none that 
seeketh peace at home, no not one 

A A 2 
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To the Queen of Bohemia. — Oct. 1642. 

.... I have no other hope of safety, but a wary giiarde of l3dng 
stiU, and if it were possible, hidden or forgotten. At London I dare not 
live, least I be called up to declare : and here I liue in feare to be iudged 
worse then I am, or to be punished, and plundred, before I be iudged : 
and none in so ill case as we that liue neare London, where now all men 
are required to contribute, or to be proceeded with as Malignants. Con- 
cerning the Princes, Elector, Rupert and Maurice, I haue advised his 
highnes as much as I know, for I can haue no Correspondence with the 
Court : and he is in the best condition, that does, and knowes, least. 
Some speech I have lately heard of a hope of a treaty, and accomodation : 
but I belieue both sydes are so confident in their amies, and their cause, 
that nothing can decide this quarrell, but blood : and therefore their 
forces draw neere one another with equall assurance of victorye ; and 1 
can see no other hope, but that when they shall come to ioyne, they will 
remember, they are brethren, aU Englishmen, and that the equality of 
the ballance, and the uncertaine chance of a battell, will rayse in both a 
due consideration, that it is too much that eyther part doth hazard : and 
they fight for that, which both may haue better cheape 

To the Queen of Bohemia. — Dec. 21. 1642. 

.... The generall (cry) is aU arme, arme ; fight, fight ; for what ? 
for that w*^^ both sydes profess to maynteine. both grow in strength, and 
courage : both wilbe victors in every faction, where both are losers . . . 
. . the encounters are as between Turke, and Saracin. Was there ever 
such a stoiy 1 and no meanes to enterpose. I leaue to write, and fly to 
pray. God, God only can giue us peace 



To the Prince Elector. — same date. 

. . . . O'^ estate here is deplorable beyond the expression of my pen 
. . . for myseKe, if I could goe oiit of the Noyse, that every day batters 
my soule, I should thinke it an happines to be any where else, then here, 
where I am only patient, and suffering, and shall not haue the honour to 
dye, as I haue lined, in some action 



To Lord Falkland.— April 6. 1643. 

. . . . It may appeare a great presumption in me to giue any opinion 

eyther of the state of yo"" treaty in hand, or of yo"" proceedings therein • 

but if indignation could make a poet against nature, the passions of a 

troubled spirit may excuse any errors of a well affected Zeale, I cannot 

forbeare to enforme yo", that the last message of his Ma*^. sent by S^ 

AV". Brimckard, hath utterly discomposed even all those who seriously 

pursued, and gasped after the hopes of accomodation : they pretend to 

haue no ground, nor subiect left them to continew their endeavours. 

There is another partye, who tryimiph, and proclayme, that it is yo". that 

decline the peace, by refusing the cessation ; which, though I know be in 

some points disadvantagious to his Ma^y : yet considering the popularity 

of such an expectation, I cannot conceiue the inconvenience of equall 

weight to the generaU opinion, w-^**. would haue been gained to y°'part by 

yeilding, w<=^ is often the true way to a perfect victory. What now yo" 

may expect I dare not write, and I wish I could not thinke : all the ayre 
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about us is troubled, and in such confusion, as when waspes are stirred, 
and molested from their nests. Yo". will have knowne, that a peremptory- 
day is voted to recall the Comitteis, never I feare to be recalled or to 
returne 

To Sir William Bo&well.—Ap^^il 14. 1643. 

All this (ill health) I could beare, but to haue lined to be 

less able to giue counsell at home then abroad, to cure o'selues then 
others, or that no counsell is acceptable, but such as concurs w*^ those 
ends and resolutions, w'^^ we must hit vpon by chance, for reason is no 
light, and we know not what are the ends and scope so artificially hid 
from us makes me grieue, that I haue lived so long. This is the last day 
of the treaty at Oxford, in w*^^. nothing is advanced but generall proposi- 
tions ; w*^**. how fayre soever, are stifled w"^ distrust and I feare this 
feavour will not be cured w'^. cordialls, but by letting of bloud. for now 
the Armyes march, and both sides prepare to vndoe the kingdome, and 
to be vndone. This is more then I would, and as much as I dare write : 
for no man (w''** is an huge impeachment of liberty) is sure to be allowed 
his owne enterpreter. I conclude as I did my last letter, I wish myselfe 
in the Indies, any where out of the noyse, that breakes more sleepe then 
Crampes, or gouts, or tortures : All mighty God divert what we have 
deserved, and feare. Woe, and desolation to those who abhorre peace, 
for which dying I will pray, and living shall be the constant endeavour of 
yo"" &c 

To the Earl of Northumberland. — April 3. 1643. 

My Lord, Is there no remedye ? must we all flye to any other sanc- 
tuary then the iustice, and genius of o'. Country ? shall wise men sitt 
downe, and lay the blame vpon fate, and I know not what blind power, 
w"^** will vanish in the presence of true wisdom ? despayre is the poyson 
of all reason. No, my Lord, there is yet much to trye, and to attempt : 
many wayes to restore this miserable kingdome to peace, the disease is 
knowne to be only diffidence on both opposite parts, if a treaty were 
there begun, to state what the distrusts were (for we haue begun at the 
wrong end ; and all discussion of articles wilbe swallowed up in that 
botomless pitt) and to search out what satisfactory remedyes might be 
applyed to that infirmity (for certeinly diffidence and suspition are in 
the number of defects and impotencyes) aU particuler differences would 
easily be reconciled by that rul« 

To Lord Falkland.— May 5. 1643. 

.... I am sufficiently confident of yo'" LoI'^ affection, and endeavour 
to peace, but I see not that those who are in power to assist, and to 
prepare the wayes, make one step toward it. I never believed in any 
effect of the last Comittees sent downe, being restreyned, and vntrusted 
to debate : yet somwhat might haue been wrought out of that streight, if 
his Ma*y. had enlarged himselfe, and begun only to name some, to the 
trusts in question : and I see not any disadvantage to him, if he had 
done it : but sure I am, it had putt the Parlament to a farther discovery, 
but to take the bu sines as it is : it is my constant, and absolute opinion, 
that these distractions can never be reduced to order, nor peace setled 
w"". security to his Ma*y. and safety to the Kingdome, and the Lawes 
restored to their vigor, but in a Parlamentary way ; that is by the 
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meeting of the king, and his subiects in Parlament, where all disputes, 
and breaches may be reconciled, and bound up by actes and lawes, w'^^ 
are the only, and publicque security : And I wonder, how eyther syde 
can refuse this, and yet both pretend it, when it is out of doubt, that the 
partakers on both parts, must hold, and iudge themselves obnoxious to 
the punishment of the prevayling partye by the sword ; whether legally 
or not, it matters not ; they wilbe so, de facto. In w*^^. case, if they shall 
not consider the publicque, {w'^^. ought to be the first, and principall care) 
but only reflect upon their owne persons, and estates, how can it be 
unconsidered, that there is no other way of safety, then by a Parla- 
mentary composition, and an Act of oblivion, w"^**. only can shutt up, and 
defend in the future every guilty man, — If this be so, as out of question 
it is : then why in the first place is not a treaty undertaken to find the 
meanes, how his Ma*y. and his Parlament may meete w*''. honour and 
security on both parts : for that is the only difficulty. Experience hath 
taught, and my reason did before hand show me, that a treatye vpon 
Articles was not the way to the desyred accomodation, they began at the 
wrong end, and the greatest art in a treaty is to state it rightly, and to 
place right the wheeles, whereupon it may advance : for draw a coach the 
wrong way, it will move but slowly : for suppose both parts had agreed 
upon the two first debated propositions, in the execution they would 
have bene swallowed up in the abyssus of diffidence. Therefore seeing 
we find, that this distrust is the great impediment ; yo"" treaty must begin 
there, that both sydes truly, and sincerely doe sett downe, and state 
what it is they mutually distrust, and the second, to consult vpon such 
remedyes, and assurances as may be applyable to this diffidence : w'^'' 
wilbe found only to be pubHcque faith, vpon w*^*", all the peace of the 
world doth depend, and the lawes of every Country, w*^*". is the parti- 
cular pale, and fence of their peace 

To M"- Secretary Nicholas.— July 3. 1643. 

... I would not trouble you with this trifle, but that I want the 
mony ; I want it extreamly ; all my Pents are seized, and gathered in 
Glocestershire by M"" Fines : in other places plundered, and refused to be 
payd, and I know not where to get creditt, or almost bread. My feares 
are worse. This is the condition of yo'. &c 

To the Queen of Bohemia. — June 20. 1644. 

. , . . Nothing that I can now doe, can express my gratitude ; for 
my strength it decayes so fast, and my disease so encreaseth, that only to 
be lame, were an happines, for I liue in confcinuall payne, and am pre- 
paring for the last hope of ease, by trying if I can boyle it away at the 
Bath. There is no Doctor can help me, but he y' cured all evills both of 
body and soule, and y* preuented the descent of y^ Angell at Bethesda. 
That yo". Ma"^. cannott heare any answere concerning me is no wonder : 
y* w''''. can admitt of no fayre excuse, is wiselier omitted in silence. My 
comfort is, they that haue neglected my seruice, I wish may neuer need 
it, nor too late know, that those CounseUs are safest, or more honest, 
wherein is no selfe interest, w*^^. I have alway neglected and despised . . 
. . . but all things tend to ruyne, and I shall desire, w***. Castruccio to be 
buryed w*'' my face downeward, not to see, or comply in the graue, w*** 
the uniuersaU disorder 
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XVI. 

SECOND SIEGE OF BRAMPTON BRYAN CASTLE, AND HARLEY LETTERS. 
{Ettj^ert Correspondence, ii. 135, 146, 151, 152.) 

Colonel Sir Michael Woodho\ise to Prince Ruyert. 

Maye it please yo*" highnes 

This daye betwin one & twoe of the clock the roges made a sally 
ought of the Castle. CoUo : Cost his men. had the aproches. both officer 
and soldier rune, quitted the workes. Some pioners weare kUled ; not 
aboue twoe soldiers killed for they weare swift of foote and left tueenty 
musquettes, the roge weare in ower courte of guarde betimes to throwe 
downe ower workes, fiered ower battery, but before they could accomplish 
anithinge to purpose of there desires, I was with them and regained the 
workes againe, and shall thise night make all up againe with my owne 
men for pioneres to pvrpose I can not gett, if yo' highes {sic) intends to 
haue this Castle, yo*^ must pleased to send mee men, which will defend 
what wee make, and fight, those men which are ordered for mee I am 
confident will serue mee still at this rate, aU the officers are in fault of 
theres whearfore I desier to know of yo"* Highnes wheare they shall be 
hanged. I haue taken a wooman that wase sent ought of the Castle with 
a letter to a man of this Countye for releif from Gloster, the man I haue 
likewise, he denies any letter to be retorned by him from her, & she 
justifies the deliuery of it to hir hand, the queane wase retorninge in 
manes apparrell and offered to be a soldier in Croft his company, I desier 
yo"^ Highnes pleasure consemitige them, those of my men are nowe vppon 
the place and shall not sture, to haue an other battery burnt thise was 
the second, and I Hope yo''® Highnes will not lett the poore remainder I 
haue (be ?) tyred ought or the Castle left for want of good men, when 
they are to be had, if a greater conserne comands them not an other 
waye. 

When there is anithinge good yo' Highnes shall haue it sooner. 
Hosier Degone (?) ise of my opinion that in 8 dayes the Castle may be 
in ower hands if wee had wheere withall, I shall be very dilligent and 
rest 

yo"" highes most obliged servant 

Mi Woodhouse 

branton the 

6 Aprill 1644 

at 9 at night. 

Unless ' wheare ' may be taken for ' whether ' among the many 
inaccuracies of this letter, the harsh intention of this sanguinary 
officer, and the presumed sanction of Rupert, are too evident. 



The sa/me to the same. 

May it please yo' hynes 

I now receaued these inclosed from S' William Yavaso', and doe 
thinke it fitt, to declare to yo' hynes, that if they aduance withoute I 
receaue assistance to the purpose I cannot make good the place I am 
ingaged in, the last night aboute 12 of the clock I attempted to fyer the 
breach it being filled with timber, and did it, but the roges put it oute 
againe with much adoe, I had a sarieant shott, and yesterday one CaiiT 
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noner, the last night the myners lodged themselfes, and if I be lett 
alone, doubt not of the place, S"" what ise past I refer to yo' hynes con- 
sideration and rest 

Yo"^ hignes most ffaithfull servant 

Mi Woodhouse 
bran ton the 
12ofAprilI' 

1644 
at 7 in the Morninge 

TJie same to the same. 

May it please yo' hyghnes 

Thise daye at twelfe of the clocke I receaud yo' Letter, and giue yo' 
hines humble thankes for sending . more men, for we weare tyerid out, 
the last night we weere with ower mine vnder the graft, and finde seuerall 
springes that hinder much, but notwithstandinge I hope towards the 
latter end of tliise (weeke) to haue the myne springe .... 

Yo' hynes most faithiull seruant 

Mi Woodhouse 
bran ton the 
14 of Aprill 

1644 
at 1 a'clok aft'noon 

Sir William Vavasour in a letter to Prince Rupert, dated 
Brampton Bryan Castle, April 17, 1644, informs him that Wood- 
house had concluded a treaty before the Prince's letter arrived ; and 
adds 'I hope he [evidently Wright] may redeem a gallant man, 
however, the law may hang him.* 

Sir Michael Woodhouse to Prince Rupert. 

Maye it please yo' hignes 

Thise daye S^ Wil"" Vauasor came to my quarters and aduised me to 
send to the Castle once more w""^ I did wdth him, and it wrought with 
them for the deliuery of the place giuinge them there lines and to be at 
yo'' hynes pleasure, we weare treatinge with them before your hynes 
letter came to my hands which I am sorry for, but yo'' comand shall be 
obeyed for the warde & children, for Wright he may gett an honest man 
S'' Richard Willis inlarged, I cannot giue yo"" hines a perticular accompt 
of what ise heere, but by aperance little, S' I desier y'^ orders conserninge 
the men from Oswestry Harberts or Russells, for those yo^ hynes sent 
me they shall retorne to morrow towards Salop, and for the Cannon that 
yo' hynes will giue me order for them likwise, S' I rest 

Yo' hynes most faithfull seruant 

Mi Woodhouse 
Branton Castle 
17'^ Aprill 7 at night 

I desier y'' highnes comands whither or not yo" will have a garrison 
kept heere & likwise in Hopton Castle, thise place is stronge and I be- 
leiue cause these parts to bringe in there contributions, and a good com- 
pany may be had heere by yo' highes order in a short time. 

* Under this date Sir Gilbert Gerrard wrote to apprise Rupert that the enemy 
•was within 5 (of their) miles of Hereford, intending, as he felt confident, to raise 
the siege. 
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Sir William Vavasour to Prince Rupert, 

. . . . S' the Rebells att Brompton had discovered y° kandle in 
y^ Myne, soe y» I hope y' : High : is not offended y» they weare treated 
w*^all, for certainly they might haue made itt a teedious worke : I did 
not pretend to any thinge in y« Castle : S' Michell Woodhouse hath all y« 
prisoners : &c : 

S^ I am 

y' Highnes most obedient servant 
Will Yavasour 
Hereford: 19*''Apr: 1644. 

From these letters it is too evident that Rupert had sent down a 
sanguinary order that no quarter should be given except to the 
* warde (?) and children ; ' but providentially it arrived too late ; and 
this unhappily gives too much credibility to Woodhouse's excuse for 
the massacre at Hopton Castle (i. 390). It was well that the 
Prince was at a distance, notwithstanding the assertion of the 
shamelessly mendacious Vicars. — On several occasions, such as the 
death of Windebank, Rupert shewed his disregard of the Eang's 
merciful counsels. See a noble letter in Warhurto7i, ii. 167. 

To the present series may be suitably appended the following, 
from the Denbigh MSS. at Newnham Paddox. 

Sir Robert Sarley to the Earl of Denbigh. 
My Lord, 

The successes w'^** God hath given to y' Lo^* vigilance & valour, as it 
hath much reioyced us, so it hath put us upon y^ duty of thankfulness to 
God & then to yo". The Lord of Hosts, who hath honoured yo" to dis- 
pute his cause make yo"" Lqp still victoriouse in it 

Now I beseech yo"^ Lo^ giue mee leaue to represent to yo" a part of 
my destresse in y^ Captivity of my poore cliildren & f rends taken at my 
Hose Brompton Castle in Herefordshire, most of y^™ as I vnderstande le 
{be 1 or lie ?) in Shrewsbury in prison, and as it is very sutable to y^ No- 
bleness, so lett it my Lord be one effect of it to bestow y^"" liberty vpon 
yem -jryj exchange & procure passes for y"^"" cominge to London. 

The persons are Lieut. Collo. Wright Capt : Hackluit, Lieut. Legg, & 
y^ rest of y^ Souldiers taken at my house for whom I intercede & y^ 
Favoure is conferred on 

My Lord 

y LoP' Humble servant 
Ro : Harley 



Westmister 29 
Junij 1644, 



For y« Right Honble 
the Earle of Denbigh 



The following letter from Lady Brilliana Harley to her son, 
which ought to have found an earlier place in this Appendix, may 
well be subjoined here. Its imperfect condition was probably the 
reason of its not appearing in the collection published by the 
Camden Society, but it is given from a copy taken by the late Lady 
F. y. Harcourt, whose antiquarian taste and ability deserve veiy 
honourable recognition. At her request, the missing portions were 
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to some extent conjecturally supplied by tlie original writer of the 
present work. 

My deare Ned 

And if it pleased the Lord that you weare with me I should then not 
care much for the trubells that lye upon me, and I thinke you may doo 
as much good in being at Brompton as being in any place. Sir William 
Vavasour is come to Her : with 700 Souldiers and heis billeteded the rest 
aboute the Coimty some at Lemster and other parts. Some say that 
soulders shall be sent into Wigmore I have put in a feawe into the Castell 
which I hope will keepe it — ^ Colonel Massy could spare [me] but [ 
muskets] and a barel of powder, and a small [quantity of] match Yester- 
day S"^ 'W'ill[iam Croft sen]t me a letter from my for my Brother 
the same wa[s to request me] to doo What S"" Willi[am Croft 
d]esLred. I have had [my sister] sicke & his letter to me 
S" William [Croft sent] me word he must [in future act] against me like 
an [open enemy] I hope the Lord will direct me The Gardener 
has [stayed] at Gloster all this (while ?) to waight for your coming but 
hearing I desired more men has now come to me once againe. My deare 
Ned I wische you with me I pray God biles and presarve you & give you 
a comfortable meeting with your most affectionate mother 

Brilliana Harley — 

I pray you remember me to your brother and your sister. I would 
have writ to them but the messenger is in haste. 

For Colonel Harley — 

Who can forbear enquiring, why was not * deare Ned ' sent down 
to stand by his mother in her distress, even if her husband thought 
his own presence in the House absolutely essential to the well-being 
of his country ? 

It is difficult to peruse the most interesting series of letters 
published by the Camden Society withont an impression that the 
course of years and events had somewhat impaired the warmth of 
conjugal affection which had evidently existed at an earlier and less 
distracted period. Correspondence between herself and her husband 
was not indeed altogether intermitted, but ' deare Ned ' had become 
the principal depositary of her anxieties and distresses, many im- 
portant requests were transmitted to the husband through the 
son, and to him were addressed those sad and touching regrets, 
chastened by the most devout submission to the Divine Will, which 
give to these letters their peculiar charm. The fact of her unaided 
and nncheered desolation at Brampton points in the same direction. 
Whatever allowance may be made for a husband so unremittingly 
occupied in the public service, yet a contrast cannot but make itself 
felt between his spirit and that of the Earl of Derby, ' tender and 
true,' who offered 3,0001. raised upon his lady's jewels conveyed out 
of Latham House in a sally, to the soldiers of Rupert, to speed 
them on to the relief of his beleaguered wife and family. 

* This letter supplies an explanation of a passage in the quotation from 3fer- 
curitis Aulictis in vol. i. p. 320 as to the garrison at Wigmore, as well as a correction 
of the statement in p. 321 that it was planted after the siege. It was evidently 
posted there previously, and in the Castle, not the church, as suggested in the 
foot-note. 
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The letters of Lady Harley have received no more than their 
due share of admiration ; but a parallel to them may be found on the 
royalist side, in some letters addressed by the Countess of Denbigh 
to ber son, -who had engaged himself in the service of the Parlia- 
ment, and to whom the foregoing letter of Sir Robert Harley is 
addressed. They have been printed in the Fourth Report of the 
Historical MSS, Commission, i. 259, 260. 



XYH. 

{On further examinatimi, the Treasurer's Accounts, mentioned in vol. ii. p. 79, 
did not appear sufficiently interesting to be published : in their stead therefore is sub- 
stituted the following characteristic ballad, referred to in vol. ii. 132; which is also 
worthy of preservation, as representing the phraseology of the county in the seven- 
teenth century.) 

THE DEVONSHIRE DITTY. 

. . . Chill work no more, 

Dost think chill labour to be poore 1 

No no, ith chave a doe, 

If this be now the work and trade, 

That Ise must break and rogue be made, 

Ich chill a plundering too. 

Chill zell my Cart and eke my plough 
And get a zword, if Ich know how, 
For Ich mean to be right," 
First chill learn e to zwear and roare, 

• • • • ■ 

Tis no matter where (whether ?) Ise can fight. 

But first a warrant it is vet 
From Mr. Captain that is get. 
And make a zore adoe. 
For then chave power in any place, 
To steale a horse without disgrace, 
And beat the owner too. 

Ich had six oxen tother day, 

And them the Roundheads got away, 

A mischief be their speed. 

Ich had six horses in a hole,^ 

And them the Cavalieres stole, 

Ise think they be agreed. 

If chave any mony left in store. 

There comes a warrant straight therefore, 

Or Ise must plundred be. 

As soons chave shuffled out one pay. 

Then comes another without delay. 

Was there ever the like azee ? 

Her's do laboiir, toil and zweat, 
Endure the cold, the drie and wet, 
And what does think Ise get ? 

' For this common mode of concealment see Appendix XXVII. 
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Fags, just my labour for my paines ; 
Tlie garrisons have all the gains, 
For tliither aU is vet. 

They vet my com, my bean and pease, 

Ise dare no man to displease, 

They do so swear and vaper ; 

And when Ise to the Governour come, 

Desiring him to ease one zome, 

Chave nothing but a paper. 

But dost thou think a paper will 
My back cloath and my belly fiU ? 
No no, goe take thy note. 
If that another year my vield, 
No better profit do me yeeld, 
Ise may go cut my throate. 

And if all this be not grief e enow, 
They have a thing call'd Quarter too, 
O ! tis a vengeance waster. 
A plague upon't ; they call it vree. 
Cham zure theyve made us slaves to be. 
And every rogue our master. 



{Wits Interjyreter, 1655, 143.) 



XVIII. 

THE SYSTEM OF SEQUESTRATION. 

The unpitying rigour of the sequestrators may be estimated 
from the following specimens, selected from numerous other in- 
stances of tyrannical abuse of power. 

Extract from the 'petition of Herhert Aivhry of Clehonger {near 

Hereford) Esq. 

' Hee prayes to bee Considered that hee Lived in such a place, where 
both the Armyes had by turnes comaund of those parts, which Condicon 
hee againe humbly supplicates yo"" most serious & pious thoughts, that 
over & aboue the many distraccons of his afirighted flfamihe, in an in- 
stant hath beene render'd incapable, either to put bread or drinke, into 
his owne, his wife & seaven Cliildrens mouthes, but necessitated to the 
fountain e for the one, and the Charitie of Straungers for the other. Be- 
sides hee had his dwelling house destroyed by the Kings p'^^, not built 
for 5000*i : And lost by them by Plunder & Compulsory Contribucona 
570*i more.. And by the Parliaments Souldiers, & the Scotts Army, 
with Plunder, Contribucon, free-quarter &c 1100*i-' In another place 
he refers to the sufi"erings of his family, which ' are such that he hopes, 
without ostentation, he may say their e birth and breedinge might have 
promised them betf conditions.' He had taken the Covenant & the 
Negative Oath (which amounted to an abjuration of allegiance). Never- 
theless this was his sentence—' fine at 2 yeares 500ii-' and there is no ap- 
pearance that any part of it was remitted. 
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Extract from the petition of Dame Margarett the Wife oj JV"' Earle of 

Newcastle. 

That the Pet', hath no meanes of Livelyhood or maintenance whatso- 
ever nor capeable to expect any, but what by Acts & Ordinances of Par- 
lam*, is assigned to the Wives of such delinquents as are thereby to be 
releeved from y' Honors. 

Wherefore the Peti"" humbly prayes that according to the said Acts & 
Ordinances yo' Honors wiU be pleased to Order her a fift part of her said 
Husbands estate for her ly velyhood 

And the pef. shall pray 

Mar : Newcastle. 
10 Dec. 1651. 

Res : vpon y^ Que : y' we cannot allow her a 5'*" he being an excepted 
pson, & she marryed to him since he became a delinq'. soe y* at y^ tyme 
of marriage he had noe Estate. 

From an imperfect draft of a petition from tlie Marchioness of Worcester. 

Master Speaker, I beseech you not to stand so much upon an order 
of the House as to forget God Almighty's precepts, to do as you would 
be done by. Most of the honourable House I conceive have wives, and 
if any of you would be contented his wife should suffer as I do, then let 
me still endure ; if otherwise, be pleased to consider me, if not according 
to my sex or quality, in consideration of seven years attendance, and 
millions of court sueings, and my heart almost broken with supplications 
and vain promises to them, and at last instead of many thousand pounds, 
all now ending in a ruined house, and that but for an uncertain time, 
not for my own Kfe, rather but this poor pittance for his life, who is near 
three score * * * 

Cecilia wife of Fitzwilliam Coningsby ^ states : 

That y'' peticoners condicon is more then ordinary sadd ; by reason of 
her childrens want of a naturall support of ffoode — Y' peticoner therefore 
once more implores y'. hon" fauorable ord'. for a fifth p*® out of Shropshire 
Lands being sequestred amongst other lands for her husbands delinquency 
the greatest pte being now in the hands of S' Thomas AUen. 

Petition, received Sept. 8, 1652, not answered till Sept. 29, and 
then in these words ' While it is under extent wee can allow no 
fifts.' — ^An order seems to have been made at last in her favour. 

Sir Henry Frederick Thynne of Caurs Castle, co. Salop, had 
rendered himself to the Parliament before Dec. 1, 1645. His fine 
was set at 7,900L, one moiety to be paid in hand, the remainder at 
3 months. He became a prisoner in the Fleet, and had not raised 
sufficient money to clear it so late as June, 1652. 

Dorothy Shirt of Adlington, co. Chester, was sequestered, and 
fined 30Z. for having relieved the King's forces with provisions. 
She lived within half a mile of the garrison, and they compelled 
her to bring butter and cheese for sale. She was forced to come 
to London to take the Covenant. 

Rebecca Herveye left the Parliament's quarters to attend upon 

1 This lady's mother was Mary, daughter of Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset, 
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her wounded husband in the King's quarters where he died, and 
afterwards went to Oxford for a month to attend her dying mother, 
in each case retnrning to the Parliament's quarters. Fine 50Z. 

Frances Smith, of Cawood, co. York, a widow with four small 
children sequestered for her husband's delinquency in bearing 
arms against the Parliament, and fined 891. 8s. 

Henry Tynte, of Cornsworthy, co. Devon, gent, bore arras for the 
King when about 15 years of age, but submitted in Feb. 164!5. 
Fine 6681. 

Sutton Dalton, of Ruskington, co. Lincoln, gent, went to the 
King's garrison at Newark and stayed 2 days : sequestered and fined 
lOOZ. 

Jasper Goodwin, of Barking, co. Surrey, gent, having borne 
arms against the Parliament, submitted, took the Covenant, and 
Negative Oath, and being possessed of a horse, wearing apparel, and 
money, worth in all 301., was fined 51. 

Edward Cornwall, of Berrington, co. Hereford, gent, similar 
possessions and fine. 

Thomas Robins, of Haresfield, co. Glocester, gent, had a two- 
year-old colt and some books worth 71. 10s. 8d. Fined 11. 5,9. 

William Willis, of Cirencester, apothecary, whose small estate 
had been sequestered (as no doubt had been done in some of the 
previous instances) has household stuff and apothecary wares worth 
271. Fine 41. 10s. 

Francis Hollinshead, of Bosely, co. Chester, gent, being about 
12 years of age, had gone with his master to Bristol, and became 
liable to sequestration. For his personal property, ' one lame nagg 
worth 4i^\ wearing apparel, a trunck, sword and belt worth lO^V he 
was fined 21. 6s. 8d. 

Richard Archbold served the King 3 months ; the Parliament 
ever after ; and was never sequestered : has personal estate, apparel, 
sword &c. worth 61. Fine 205. 

Similar cases of equal severity might easily have been multiplied. 
In some of them perhaps relief may have been obtained by petition- 
ing : but the system speaks for itself. 

Its merciless enforcement, however, was not its sole reproach. 
Its rigour was on a level with its partiality. While so many who 
might have hoped for shelter through Poverty or extenuating cir- 
cumstances were mulcted to the uttermost, others who had means 
to bribe or friends to influence those in authority^ were allowed to 
pass with comparatively little damage.^ Nor was even this the 
worst. So eager were the London Committee for the execution of 

* Some of them in high position. Lord Howard of Escrigg, proved to have 
been brihed by Royalists, was let off with liitle more than a numinal punishment. 
King and Commonwealth, 310. — It is but just to the memory of Col. John Birch to 
observe that the imputation upon him at p. 233 of that book arises from misappre- 
hension. The grants made to him were for losses and outlay in the Parliament 
service, and on regular accounts ; though he was not likely to wrong himself of a 
farthing. 

2 Legge, Astley, and others. The fine of Goring's companion, the dissolute 
and abandoned Porter (1,000/.) was remitted, though he bad an estate of 1,030/. 
per aim. 
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tbeir design that they took little care as to the character of their 
agents ; and the result may easily be anticipated. It has been said 
that half of the sums thus wrung in many instances from the 
poverty-stricken, the "widow, or the orphan were devoured by the 
country committees or their agents. The Parliament soon found 
out their mistake. As far back as Aug, 16, 1645 an enquiry was 
ordered into the abuses of sequestrators and solicitors of commit- 
tees. Oct. 9 of next year, they were thinking of terminating the 
committees themselves, and were reminded of it by the Lords, 
June 10, 1647. Glamorganshire at last could endure no longer, and 
spoke out plainly in their declaration of grievances (June 16), that 
the committees everywhere made men delinquents at pleasure in an 
arbitrary and illegal manner, raising and embezzling great sums of 
which they gave no account. The Houses, however, had somewhat 
anticipated them, and sent down a little before this time an oflBcial 
named John Hull, with power to enquire into sequestrations in the 
counties of York, Durham, Nottingham, and Lincoln. A whole 
mass of iniquity was then dragged to light. The three commis- 
sioners for the first county had never given up either account or 
money. Of these one had sequestered 5 gentlemen (one of whom, 
Sir M. Wharton, was worth 4,000L|?er ann. :) with 30 benefices from 
200L to 400Z., and another had acted similarly by Lord Dunbar's 
estate. In Lincolnshire the woods of the Champion Dymocke, the bark 
of which alone would have been worth 200Z. were sold for 140Z. a 
horse, bridle, saddle, and pistols. Three others, a committee man, a 
sequestrator, and the treasurer divided among themselves Lady 
Dymocke's linen chest worth 250L and valued by them at 30Z, ' I 
hope,' he says, ' you will take a strict Accompte for I ptest I both 
heare of & partly see knavery to abound in all Counties where I 
come which may justly continue God's wrath vpon us,' — The 
' Account and Discovery ' of Capt. Richard Winch for the counties 
of Stafford, Chester, Derby, and Lancaster disclosed a similar 
practice of scandalous speculation. In Lancashire a poor can-maker, 
shoemaker, and tailor, each of them purchased estates of considerable 
value by abuse of sequestration. How matters worked in Here- 
fordshire we shall see in Appendix XXXI. But that there was 
considerable difficulty attached to the business appears by an 
ordinance of Dec. 17, 1647, for appointing committees to deliver in 
accounts speedily, and two others of Aug. 9 and 25, 1648, for better 
regulating sequestrations and reforming and preventing abuses. 
And whatever were their defaults, the services of committees in other 
matters were too valuable to be foregone ; for we find power given in 
May 1648 to those in the counties of Brecon, Gloucester, Glamorgan, 
and Hereford, to ' secure all disaffected and tumultuous persons.' 
To the honour of Cromwell be it recorded that, by procuring a 
general pardon in Feb. 1651-2, he put a stop, for the time being, to 
this form of tyranny. 
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XIX. 



OLD WALFORD COURT. 



G-round Plan. 
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[Conscience as to allegiance ; a sense of honour, generosity, or if you will 
obstinacy, as the quarrel went on, might induce such men as Lingen, Coningsby, 
Croft and a host of others to sacrifice their all in defence of their master. But 
self-interested motives alone manifestly weighed with and influenced the actions 
of Kyrle. In most cases of shuflBing there is a plain straightforward truth obvious 
to common sense to be drawn from the conduct of the actors. The partial reader 
will determine to which cause he ought to have inclined, the impartial will decide 
that in either case he saved his estate at the expense of his cause. When he 
observed that the King in 1643 was predominant in the county, by coming over to 
his side, be seciired his father's house and lands from incursion and spoil. This 
in his vindication he confesses was one object with him, but still he would have it 
thought an inferior consideration. The estate was not his; for his father was still 
alive, and had sought refuge in Gloucester ; but his interest was in it, as family 
property. However he then gained undisturbed opportunity to form those strong 
circumvallations, walls and defences which are even now visible. When in 1644 
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he might have reason to apprehend chat the cause he had espoused -was declining, 
he changed his side; but then he was fortified against casnal assaults. I do not 
find that Waller during his incursion in 1643 attempted to meddle with Walford 
Court, nor when Massey was at Eoss a twelvemonth later does it seem to have 
been molested. In Sept. 1644 he went over again to the Parliament. It may be 
marvel after this that he was not disturbed by the Cavaliers at Goodrich ; and that 
Rupert in the roving of his troops about these parts during his Forest incursions 
(actually passing at one time by Walford, — ii. 172) did not make some random 
attempt against it: but there it stands uninjured save by time. — J. W. 1837.] 



XX. 

The following document is made up from two not fully accord- 
ant transcripts of an imperfect and damaged copy among the 
Scudamore MSS., but as it is probably unique, it is given here in 
print, notwithstanding the chance of some misinterpretation. 

A DECLARACON OF COLL BARNABAS SCUDAMORE GOVERNOUR OF THE COUNTY 
CITTYE AND CASTLE OF HEREFORD AND HIGH SHERIFE OP THE SAME 
COUNTY 

Having w*** great patience expected from those of Broxashe Hundred 
such obedience as is due to liis Ma*^ Authority and lawes that they would 
forbeare those tumultuous risinges and Assemblyes they haue been fully 
warned of But finding still how powerful! some traiterous and seditious 
psons among them are to leade many well meaninge men into those dis- 
orders and Actes of Rebellion After all mUd and gentle persuasions 
possible being vsed in vaine, they growinge to that height of insolencye 
that they drew up to this Citty in great partyes armed and fired at my 
men I thought it my duty to Kinge and Country as being Sherifi'e to vse 
my utmost endeavour timely to Checque them least the guilt of their 
wickednesse and folly might draw a gen'all punishm* on the weldeserue- 
inge neighbours and the whole County Being confident the greatest 
number haue very loyall and dutif ull hearts to the Kang and well affected 
to the Govemm* vnder w*^'^ they soe longe tyme lived most happily soe as 
they haue noe other thoughts (but to) recouer that happie Condicon by 
assistinge his Ma*^. w"" their liues and fortunes And that they may be the 
better able to pforme that worke to defend themselues from (injustice ?) 
and oppression Wherein I (shaU) accordinge to the (duty) of my p tic alar 
(?) ioyne and vse my best endeavours for easeinge of their iust grievances 
psented in an orderly way and ptect them with all the strength under my 
command And therefore (that they may) receive cognizance of my cleere 
intentions I make tliis Declaracon And I doe here offer all of that 
Hundred of Broxashe or any other that haue been alike faulty with them, 
to forgett all that is past on their submission and protestacon to pay (all ? 
or their?) Contribucons and in all other thinges faithfully to s've his 
Ma'y accordinge as they w*^** the rest of the Countyes shall for their owne 
pservation be (comaund ? or requir ?)ed Only as the seducers of others 
and fitt to be punished as well for example as for their (own) offences, 
w"^ are of a very high nature as slaunderinge and traduceinge at their 
publique meetinges those imployed by his Ma'^ that haue w"* much Care 
and fidelitye to the and ff(aithfully) y discharged 

their trusts : they haue taken upon them selves a Governm*. of their owne 
(over) the rest of the Neighbours that shall not joyne w'^ them in their 
rebellious Acte of opposinge by force his Ma'^ iust and necessary com- 

YOL. II. B B 
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niands signifyed by his Comission vnder his great Seale, and hand (sent 
out ?) with advise of Lords and Commons at Oxford for contribucons and 
levies to be sent into the Gar(rison and pr)essinge of Souldiers to re(cruite 
his) Ma'* Armyes for defence of himself e and the Kingdome ag^*^ the 
Bebells assisted by the Scotts and other strange fforces brought into the 
Kingdome And not onely refuseiug to quarter his Ma** Souldiers though 
assured of paym* w'^'^ by the Booke of Orders they ought alloweinge 
Houseroom fire and Candle but threateninge such his Ma'* lovinge sub- 
jects who doe entertaine his Souldiers to plunder them and pull downe 
and (fire ?) their houses ; and further of their owne Authoritye they search 
Passengers and open letters and those directed to his Ma'* Officers and 
Comanders as well Chiefe Officers as others of what Consequence soever : 
All Contrary to their Allegiance, and veiy p'iudiciall to his Ma'' Crowne 
and dignitye ; and the liberty of other his weU afiected S'"uants : And 
therefore I doubte not all well afiected people will looke vpon those mis- 
leaders, as the Chiefe causers of the late mischiefe And bringe them to 
receiue Condigne j)unishm' accordinge to the knowen lawes of the land, 
as namely Thomas Carelesse, Thomas Wootton of Marden, the twoe 
eldest sonnes of Alexander Walwyn of Cowarne, and Laurence 

of the same And these Incendiaryes beinge once remoued I hope by the 
blessinge of God wee shall all come to a right vnderstandinge, and com- 
plye to make our County happie. 

Dated at Hereford the 19*'^ of M-'ch 1644 

B ScuDAMORE : vie 



XXI. 

Extracts from a satirical copy of verses entitled 

THE SENCE OF THE HOUSE, 

or 

The Opinion of some Lords and Commons, 
Concerning the Londoners Petition for Peace. 

Oxford Printed by Leonard Lichfield, Printer to the University, 1643. (MS. 
note, March. 10.) 

Give eare, beloved Londoners 

Fie, fie, you shame us aU. 

Your Bising up for Peace will make 

Our close Committee fall : 

I wonder you should aske for that, 

Which they must needs deny, 

There's 30. swears they'le have no Peace, 

And bid me tell you why. 

• ••»»• 

My father Goodwin, quoth Wharton, 

Calls me a silly lad ; 

And wonders you'll aske Peace of me, 

Who have been lately mad. 

Ye chose me Irish Generall, 

And I chose to stay here. 

For shou'd I fight amongst the Bogs, 

There's ne'er a Sawpit there. ^ 

• • • • • , 

' Referring to the camp-story among the Cavaliers, as to his mode of sheltering 
himself at Edge Hill. 
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My venum swels, quoth Hollis, 
And that his Majesty knows. 
And I quoth Hampden fetch the Scots 
Whence all this mischiefe growes. 
I am an Asse, quoth Haslerig, 
But yet I'm depe i'th plot. 
• • • • » 

Who talkes of Peace, quoth Ludlow ? 
Hath neither Sence, nor Reason ; 
For I ne'er spake i' th' house but once, 
And then I spoke high Treason. 

• • • • « 

Oh Lord ! Sir Robert Harlowe said, ^ 
How do our foes increase ; 
I wonder who the D ... 11 it was, 
That first invented peace. 

« • • • • 

(an oath) said Henry Martin 
We'el have no Accomodation ; 
D'ye not know, 'twas I that tore, 
His Majesties Proclamation ? 
In the house I spake high Treason. 
I've sold both Land and Lease. 

• • • • * 

Yee see, (beloved Londoners) 

Your peace is out of season ; 

For which you have the sence of th' House, 

And every Members Reason. 

Oh do not stand for peace then, 

For trust me if you do ; 

Each County of the Kingdome will, 

Rise up, and do so too. 

The followiDg, though belonging to a subsequent period, may be 
added in this place ; a few words being exchanged, to make it read- 
able. 

THE ANARCHIE. 

Or the blessed Reformation since 1640. {MS, note, Jan. IV^K 1647.— i.e. 

1647-8.) 

Being a new Caroll wherein the People expresse tJieir thankes and pray for 
the Reformers. To he said or sung of all tlie loell affected of the Kbigdome 
of Engla'nd and Dominion of Wales, before they eate any Plumbroth at 
Christmasse. To a Rare Neiv Tune. 

Now that thanks to the Powers below, 

We have e'ne done our doe. 

The Miter is downe, 

And so is the Crowne, 

And with them the Coronet too ; 

Come Clownes and come boyes. 

Come hober de hoyes, 

Come Females of each degree, 

Stretch your throats, bring in your Votes, 

And make good the Anarchy. 

* Profane ; but witty enough. 
B B 2 
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And thus it shall goe sayes Alice, 
Nay thus it shall goe says Amy ; 
Nay thus it shall goe says Taffie I trow, 
Nay thus it shall goe says Jamy. 

Ah but the Truth good people all, 

The Truth is such a thing, 

For it wou'd undoe, both Church and State too 

And cut the throat of our King, 

Yet not the Spirit, nor the new light. 

Can make this point so cleare, 
But thou must bring out, thou Deified rout. 
What thing this truth is and where. 
Speak Abraham, speak Kester, speak ludith, speak Hester ; 
Speak tag and rag, short coat and long, 
Truth's the spell made us rebell, 

And murder and plunder ding dong. 

Sure I have the truth sayes Numph, 
Nay I ha' the truth sayes Clem'ine ; 
Nay I ha' the truth sayes reverend Ruth, 
Nay I ha' the truth sayes Nem. 

Well let the truth be where it will, 

We're sure all else is our's, 

Yet these divisions in our Religions, 

May chance abate our powers ; 

Then let's agree on some one way, 

It skils not much how true, 

Take Fryn and his Clubs, or Say and his Tubs, 

Or any sect old or new ; 

The D— I's ith' Pack, if choyce you can lack, 

We're fourscore Religions strong. 

Take your choice, the major voice 

Shall carry it right or wrong : 

Then wee'le be of this, sayes Megg, 

Nay weele be of that sayes Tihb, 

Nay weele be of all sayes pityfull Paul, 

Nay weele be of none sayes Gibh. 

Neighbours and friends, pray one word more, 

There's something yet behind. 

And wise though you be, you doe not well see 

In which doore sits the winde ; 

As to Religion to speak right 

And in the Houses sence, 
The matter's all one to have any or none, 

If 'twere not for the pretence : 
But herein doth lurke the key of the worke, 

Even to dispose of the Crowne, 
Dexterously and as may be 

For your behoofe in our owne. 
Then lets ha' King CHARLES sayes George, 
Nay lets have his son sayes Hugh, 
Nay then lets ha' none sayes jabbering loney 
Nay lets be all Kings sayes Prue. 

Oh we shall have (if we goe on 
In plunder, Excise, and blood) 
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But few folke and poore to domineere ore, 
And that will not be so good : 
Then let's resolve on some new way, 

Some new and happy course, 
The Countrys grown sad, the City home mad, 

And both Houses are worse. 
The Committee-men sit, the Synod hath writ, 

And both to like purpose too, 
Religion Lawes, the Truth, the Cause 

Are talk't of, but nothing we doe. 
Come come shal's ha' peace sayes Nell, 
No No but we won't sayes Madge, 
But I say we will sayes fi'ry fac'd Phill : 
We will and we won't sayes Hodge. 

Thus from the Rout who can expect 

Ought but division ; 

Since unity doth with Monarchie, 

Begin and end in One : 

If then when all is thought their owne, 

And lyes at their behest. 

These popular pates reap nought but debates 

From that many Round-headed beast. 

Come RoyaKsts then doe you play the men. 

And Cavaliers give the word, 

Now lets see at what you would be, 

And whether you can accord 

A health to King CSAELES sayes Tom—&c.— 

This verse concluded, there is added but one verse more, which 
anathematizes 

Those prudent things that sit, 

Without end and to none. 

And their Committees that Townes and Cities 

Fill with Confusion — 

the sectaries, the Scots and their partakers, the new British States, 
and the Covenant and its makers. The prose conclusion runs 
thus : — 

It is desired that the BJiights and Burgesses would take especiall care 
to send downe full numbers hereof, to their respective Counties and Bur- 
roughs, for which they have served Apprentiship, that all the people may 
re Joyce as one man, for their Freedome. 

British Museum, King's Pamphlets, v. 105. 
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Sir W"^. Brereton fo y^ GeinP of Namptw^^ : to Make Provision for i/« 

Garrison. 

Gentlemen, 

The Comittee of both kingdomes expect yo'' Garrisons should be well 
provided : Yo' own Care & judgm*. will I hope prompt you sufficiently 
thereunto & the rather because what is not brought into yo' Garrison is 
but left to sustaine and nourish the Enemy. 
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I desire euery one of y^ Comittee would take a pte, and sett them- 
selues in earnest to worke, after you haue all considered and resolued in 
what way to prosecute this worke Quod facis fac cito : I desire M' Peare- 
tree, (and eury of you who hath any acquaintance & opertunity) would 
send out some intelligencers^ who may giue tymely notice of y^ Enemyes 
aproaches. 

Sett all yo*" People in Towne on worke to finish and strengthen yo' 
workes. 

Make Proclaymacon that eury Inhabitant in y^ Towne make speedy 
provission for one month before-hand, Liberaui animam meam, farewell. 

yo' very Lo : freind 

W^ Brereton. 
Tarvin May 13°. 1645 

Send for Walker y^ Scoutm*"' Horse : Keepe one good Scouter & also 
foote Scoutes, the want thereof was y^ losse of Shrewsebury : Pray you 
send out Messingers Horsemen and who may be quicke and expeditious, 
and lett noe man expect to shelter himselfe in yo' Garrison, & to keepe 
Horses that will not Imploy them for y^ Publique seruice in tyme of 
neede ; you may if you please and you thinke good, keepe and imploy y® 
Troope of Horse of Lieut. Col. Watsons, w*=^ is now in y' parts to procure 
intelligence and helpe in pulsions, 

Brit. Mus. Additional MSS. 



XXIII. 

DOCUMENTS RELATIVE TO THE IMPRESSING AND DESERTION OF RECRUITS 
AND THE LEVYING OP CONTRIBUTIONS IN THE PARISH OF CLIFFORD, 
HEREFORDSHIRE, 

( From the ' Penoyre MSS.^ at the Moor in that parish, where is still preserved a 
fine portrait, in oil, of Charles I.) 

These give a curious insight into the condition of a remote 
district on the border of Wales at this period. 

A. 

Warrant of the High Sheriff fm^ recruiting and contribution. 

By his Ma''^^ expresse Command at the vnanimous desier of the 
Gentry and other Inhabitants of this County assembled the 21''* of June 
at Hereford I am to Require you M"" Thomas Penoyer and M"" John 
Higgins gent to cause forth w'*" to be listed within the parish of Clifford, 
thirty seaven able bodied men such as you shall iudge fittest for Service, 
and to cause them without fayle to appeare at the gen'all Rendezvous at 
Wigmarsh the 28 day of this month, and to cause a months contribucon of 
yo^ parish to be collected and brought in by you at the same time for the 
providinge of Muskets Bandileers &c for the sayd Soldiers so brought in. 
And you are likewise Required to cause one list of the sayd psons so 
brought in and their habitacons to be kept in the Constables hands of the 
parish and another of the same to be returned in to the Comissioners that 
a fittinge course may be taken w'** those that shall happen to Runne away, 
accordinge to a proclamacon to be yssued for that purpose And that all 
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the Constables and other officers and inhabitance are to be aydinge and 
assistinge vnto you as they will answere the contrary at their perills. 

B SCUDAMORE. Vic. 

Hereffthe 22'^ of June 
1645 

Whoever shall bringe in Musketts & 
Bandaleers, the price of them 
Shalbe payd to such whoe furnishe 
them, by those whoe gather the 
p''sent Contribucon for this 
Service 

B. 

- Warrant for apprehension of deserters. 

Wheras I haue receiued a list of divers souldiers that were latley 
Imprest in this Countey w'''' haue desserted their Commanders and are 
Returned home as is supposed, and beinge Comaunded by his Ma'^ ime- 
diately to issue fourth my warrantes not only for the app''hending of 
them, but allsoe for the gettinge in of all default" to make the number 
complete : and findinge by the said leist that the persons subscribed 
beeinge of yo"" pish are a pte of those that haue soe desserted their Com- 
aunders : and that you haue not brought in your full number of men : 
I require you with all vigillancie and care psenley uppon Receipt heare 
of : as well to search for and inquire after the said psones subscribed 
either in yo"" owne pish or elsewhere within this Countey : and them to 
ap'hend and bringe beefore mee at Heref to bee disposed of accordinge to 
his Ma"^ Comaund in that behalfe : as allsoe to make choyce of & bringe 
In theither soe maney able bodied men as will make the number Chardged 
uppon yo""" pish complete to bee disposed of vnto officers appoynted by 
his M*' heare to Receiue them, further Requiring you the Constables, & 
all other Inhabitance of yo' said pish from time to time to haue a Speciall 
care to app'^hend & bring in all such Runawayes : vpon the penality ex- 
pressed in his Ma*'^ late proclamacon for that purpose letting yo" knowe 
that if yo" faile in either I ame by his Ma'^ h-e Comaunded to Returne 
vnto hime your psones to bee disposed of according to his Ma*^ Plesure : 
and of this yo*^ are to giue mee an accompt in your psones uppon Munday 
next at your pill : Giuen at Hereford the 5^^ day of July 1645. 

B ScuDAMORE ar. Vic. 

Howell ap John 

Rice John 

Tho : Baker 

John Lewis 

John Evan 

John William 

Richard William' 

WilHa' Eustance 

Tho : James 
Clifford 

C. 

Summons from the Parliamentary Commissioners. 

At the Coihittee by ordinance of Parlement for 
Hereford Glouc'' the 6''' of February 1646 

These are to will and require you whose names are subscribed to ap- 
peare before this Comittee att the Pallace in Hereford vpon Ffriday next 
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to AnsAver such questions as shall be demanded of you concerning the 
discovery of delinquents and Papists estates, & other matters, wherein 
faile you not as you will answer the contrary at your pills 

Nath. Wright 

Tho Rawlins 

J : Fflackett 
He. Jones 
To 

Philo Higgins 

James Roser 

James Jenldns 

Thomas Niclas }-of Clifford 

Rob* Howeldinge 

John Dauid 

Edward John ap John 

D. 

Charge against Thomas Penoyer 

The heades of the Charge againste Thomas Penoyer 

Saith that aboute two yeares since Mr Thomas Penoyer did aboute mid- 
night being assisted w*^ his seruants puld this deponnt out of his bedd 
and presed liim to be a soul dyer for the kinge 

That Mr Penoyer answered he would finde out 40 men in the same 
pish where upon he had order to prese men for the kinges seruice 

That Mr Penoyer did beate and wound diverse of them that he did 
prese for neglecting or refuising the said seruice and threatned to hang 
those that disobeyed him therein^ 

Interr* for examyneing wittnesses on the behalf of Thomas Penoyre 
gent touching the Charge of Delinquency exliibited against him. | 

Inp'is doe you know that the said M"" Penoyre did impresse any men 
to be soldyers for the kings party — if yea — how doe yo'* know the same 
to be true ? was he not required by warrant from the Gouemo' of Heref 
or some other in authority on the kings pty soe to doe ? did he not the 
said M'' Penoyre then dwell under the Power of the kings army & did 
not his estate then lye w^'^in the quarters of the king's party ? 

Item doe you know that Robert Thomas Tayler of Clifford was ap- 
p''hended & accused vpon suspicon of fellony for stealirig of sheep (erased) 
& is he not a man of an evill report amongst his neighbours ? | 

E. 

Petition of Thomas Penoyre. 

To the ho**'*. Comittee assigned by the high Court of Parliament, for 
the Cittie and Countie of Hereff : | 

The himible Peticon of Thomas Penoyre of the pish of Clifford in the 
Countie of Herefford. gent. 

Shewing that yo"" pef : did never beare anie, or maintayne anie Armes 
against the hob'^ State of Parham', nor ever incurraged anie pson or psons 

» It was part, of the charge against John "Whitney of Glascwm, co. Radnor, 
(July, 1650) that ' without mercy or humanity he did w"* his Mastiff dogg cech 
such men as endeavoured to escape him' under similar circumstances. — S. P. 1. 
cviii. 183. 
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soe to doe. nor ever did doe or acte anie thing that did or might be 
p'iudiciall to the same State, or Parliam\ : Onlie this in a CompuUsarie 
Way, and not otherwise, and By Warrant under the hands of Barnabas 
Scudamore, dated the 22'^ of June 1645 hee being then Governor of this 
Cittie and Countie, and his Ma^'^ being then in or about the said Cittie 
of Heref yo"^ Pet^ w*" one Jo'' : Higgins were Comaunded to be Listed, 
seaventeene able men wthin the said pish of Clifford for s'vice and for 
Provision of Musquetts & Bandileers, and the same to be brought in to 
the Rendezvous att Widm'she the 28''' daie of the same moneth. Wherein 
yo' : Pef : nor the same Higgins did not doe anie other thing or matter 
then was dessired or Comaunded by the said Warrant The Warrant 
being now Extant to be shewed, And his Ma"^ being then in June aforesd 
here in or about this Countie soe that yo'. Pet^ durste not doe anie thing 
to the Contrarie, or to remitt the Execucon of the same Warrant. And 
now is yo'Pet'. summoned to appe before this ho^'^: Comittee for Executing 
the same (as hee conceaveth) being forced and Compelled therevnto. 

Wherefore yo'. Pef. humblie desireth the grave Consideracon of this 
ho^'^ Comittee in the p'misses And that if there be noe other thing 
or matter Laid or to be Laid to yo"^ Pet"^^ Charge That he maie be 
freed from anie farther molestacon or trouble herein, Ajid hee will 
ever praye for yo"". pperitie &c. 

Then comes what seems to be the draft of a petition to Chancery 
by Penoyre who had mortgaged his estate at ' the Hardwicke infra 
pochia de Clifford ' to one Wellington, and quarrelled with him 
about the contribution charged upon it : and then a friendly letter 
of legal advice to Penoyre from a cousin signing himself ' Hum : 
How : ' — Whitehouse, Dec. 6, 1646, and the series closes with the 
following : — 

F. 

Statement of Thomas Penoyer. 

Thomas Penoyer of y^ pish of Clifford & County of Heref gent : his 
goodes & Catles were formerly seised vpon by Smyth & one other man 
as sequestrators, by vertue of an order from M'. Rawlins : M^ Jones : 
Doctor Righte : M'. Blayney : & M"^. Husbandes, then Coniittees for y^ 
said County. 

Wherevpon M' Penoyer came to Heref to the Comissioners of the 
Comittee to enquire the cause why his goodes were seised vpon, beinge a 
man that never bore armes for the late kinge, neither ever acted directly 
or indirectly in anie thinge against the pliamente. 

Wherevpon the Comittee said they had receaved information from 
Eustance Whitney, a malicious & troublesome man amongst his neighbours 
as it is weU knowne to the Cuntry, that he had prest souldiers for the late 
kinge & beene actiue for him. 

Wherevpon the Comittee granted a warrant to M"" Penoyer, for to 
bringe in sixe of the sufficients of his pishioners to iustifie that he never 
bore armes, neither acted directly or indirectly against y^ pliament— which 
sixe men he brought in to the Comittee & were all seu'ally examined 
vpon oath & vpon their examinations M^ Penoyer was cleered, & his estate 
never molested after, four of them beinge yet aliue to iustifie y^ same. 

That in December laste there came a warrant to his house from the 
Comissioners, for him to bringe in y'= pticulars of his Estate both psonaU 
& temporall, he then not beinge at home, but absentinge himself in re- 
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specte there were seu'all executions against him, for his owne debts & for 
suertishippe, so that he durst not come to iustifie himself, & to make his 
Lawfull & iust defence. 

Wherevpon there was a warrant from y^ Comissin'^s in ffebruary last 
for to distrain which cost him, to those that did distraine his catle, sixe 
poimdes tenne shillinges, besides the charge for the meate of his catle. 

M"^ Penoyer's estate is all extended for seu'all debtes & his body in 
prison vpon seu'all executions & his landes not worth one hundred 
poundes p ann' vpon a true value as shall appr vpon a pticular. 

{For an accoimt of his plundering, see Additions.) 



XXIV. 

THE LATE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SCOTTISH ARMY: AS ALSO THE TAKING 

OF CANNON FROOME. 

Certified hy an Ex-pu'esse frorn his Excellencies QuaHers the Earle of 
Lev EN, Lord Generall. Dated at Ludhnry the 23. of July 1645. 
Together mith other Letters from the Kings Quarters to the Generall 
and Lieutenant-Generally and Answers thereunto. 

Published by Authority. London, Printed by M. B. for Robert Bostock, 
dwelling in Pauls Churchyard, at the signs of the Kings head. 28. July. 1645. 

The late Proceedings of the Scottish Army. 
My Lord; 

Vpon Thursday the 17 of this instant, the Army marched from 
Droitwich to Bewdly, where they were forced to stay upon Sunday ^ all 
day, for want of provisions to the Souldiers, and Draughts for the Cannon 
and Ammunition : It had bin the much nearer way, to have gone by 
Upton ; but the Committee of Worcester made us believe that Bridge 
could not be easily repaired, perswaded us to come this way to ease their 
own Quarters, and made many faire promises for assistance ; but though 
they have continued with the Army a fortnight, they have never provided 
one Draught, but on the contrary, such as they imployed to that purpose, 
did take money from the Country people to free them from sending their 
Teemes, as was declared before the Generall in presence of that Com- 
mittee, when the Country people were demanded the reason of their re- 
fusing to furnish Draughts to the Army. Upon Saturday the Army 
marched to Teinherry, and stayed there on Sunday, being advertised that 
the Enemy was about Bishops Froome towards night ; The Earle of 
Ccdlender, L. GeneTsdl Lesley , smdMsiior Generall Middleton went out with 
a party of 4500. Horse, Foot, and Dragoones, they marched all that 
night, and Munday all day in pursuit after them, but the Enemy still 
retreated before them. Upon Tuesday they came to Cannon Froome, by 
which they intended only to have passed, but the Earle of Calender having 
viewed the place upon all Quarters, sent summons to the Governor 
Colonell Barnold to surrender it for the use of the King and Parliament, 
he returned a verball Answer by my Lords owne Drummer, That the 
command of it was intrusted to him by his Majesty, and that he would 
keep it for his use as long as he had a drop of blood in his body. Calender 
sent back the Drummer, and desired he would returne his Answer in 
writing, which he did accordingly, the Copy whereof is here inclosed : After 
receipt of his letter, the Lieut. Generall having caused provide such 

' Friday, as is evident from what follows. 
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necessaries as could be had in so short a time, gave order for storming 
the place. ^ The Graffes were about nine foot deep, and as broad, and in 
most places full of water ; The Works above the Graffes were so high, 
that all the Ladders we could get were too short ; the Enemy behaved 
themselves valourously, but it pleased the Lord to give our Souldiers so 
much courage, that after a hot dispute they were beate from their works, 
after which they fled to the house, where they fought desperately, till a 
great part of them were killed. ^ We lost about 16. and 24. are wounded ; 
of the Enemy were killed about 70. Colonell BwDwld deadly wounded, 
Captaine Briskoe, Capt. Hcnike, & thirty others taken Prisoners. The 
Generall and Committee hath written to know the Parliaments pleasiure 
for a Governour and Garrison to put in it, and till order be taken for that 
purpose, have put into it 120. Foot and 20. Horse. The place hath been 
very hurtfull to the Country, and may be of good use now for their 
preservation. The Enemy halted about Rosse, to which place our party 
is marched after them, but they are now further retreated to Monmouth : 
The Army is now advanced from Bradyeard to Ludberry, with much diffi- 
culty, the waies are exceeding strait, and hard to passe on this side 
Sevei-ne, so that the Army is not able to march above eight miles a day, 
though they begin to march at the Sun rising, and continue till ten at 
night, and the carriages are so long in providing, that they are forced to 
drive all night ; The Country is unwilluig to afford us any thing, and the 
Committees gives us no assistance. When the Generall had sent Letters 
to the Committe of Gloucester for Provisions and Accommodation to the 
Army, they wrote back that they had presumed so much upon his Ex- 
cellencies patience, as to send to the Committee of both Kingdomes, to 
desire some other course might be taken for their Accommodation ; as if 
his Excellencies patience could have satisfied the hungry bellies of so 
many thousand Souldiers. At this instant they have had no meat for 
two daies together, & if their patience were not extraordinary, it were 
impossible to get them kept in a body : And I am very much troubled to 
consider, what way they shall be provided when they advance further 
into these Welch harrased Counties, after an Enemy that spoiles and 
wasts all where they come. When the Parliaments Commissioners shaU 
come hither, I hope they will represent the necessities of this Army, 
their willingnesse and readinesse to doe service, and the opportunities 
that are lost for want of necessary meanes of subsistance, and then I 
doubt not but care shall be taken for their maintenance, if there be a reall 
desire that their endeavours should be effectual, and of advantage to the 
Kingdome. 

The Governour of Hereford sent yesterday a letter to the Generall, 
with two other Letters from Sir William Fleming, one to his Excellency, 
and the other to the L. Generall the Earle of Calender, which with the 
Answers, were sent to be communicated to the Parliament. I have sent 
you the Copies here inclosed, and remaine 

Your Lordships most humble Servant. 
Litdhury, the 23. 
July 1645. 

Sir, 

You demand this House for the use of the King aiul Parliament ; 
My Commission is by the King alone, and if I may see a Command under 

' The ladies of the family, according to tradition, were suffered to retire to a 
neighbouring farm-hoi^se called Badlands. 

2 The 'relenting pity' of the Earl of Calender, who saved the remainder (ii. 
210) had been beautifully exemplified at the storming of Newcastle. — Warhurion, 
ii. 470. 
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his Majesties hand, I shall imth all loillingnesse obey it, untill then I cannot 
give that accompt as is expected from me, nor willlresigne it upon any other 
conditimis so long as I shall have life. Only I rest 

Your servant. 

John Barnold. 

Cannon Froome 
22. July. 1645. 

For the Lord Calendar, 



My Lord, 

I am required by my old friend Sir William Fleming to send my 
Trumpeter with these open Letters, desiring a safe Conduct to your Lordship, 
the which I could not deny, not doubting of his safe returne to me. So I 
remaine 

Your Lordships humble servant 

B. Skudmoore. 
Hereford 21. July 
1645. 

For his Excellency the Generall of the Scottish Army. 



Sir, 

I received by your Trumpetter a Letter from your selfe, and another from 
Sir William Fleming, desiring a safe Conduct to this Army, ivhich I could 
not grant, as I have shewed to himselfe, and with the Answers of both retu/rne 
your Trumpeter. Remaining 

Your loving friend 

Leven. 
Ludbery 23. July 
1645. 

For Sir Barnaby Skudmoore. 



My Lord, 

Being very desirous to speaJce unth my Uncle the Earle of Calender about 
some private busi^iesse of mine owne ; and conceiving also tliat I may be able 
to say somewhat to your Lordship ivorth your consideration in relation to the 
publike good ; I shall esteeme my selfe obliged, if your Lordship please to 
favour me with a safe Conduct to ivait tipon you. Restiiig 

My Lord, your Lordships humble servant 

William Fleming. 

Hereford the 
21. July 1645. 

For his Excellency the Earle of Leven. 

Sir, 

I received your Letter, wherein you desire a safe Conduct to spealce with 
the Earle of Calender about some private businesse of your owne, and with 
my selfe about the publike, whereto L returne this Answer, That upon good 
considerations I cannot yeeld to your desires ; nor doe I thinke it fitting that 
you, or any of your party, should repaire to this Army to speake with my 
selfe, or any else here, about the businesse of the publike, wherein if you have 
any thing to say worthy the consideration, you may follow the strait and 
publike way, applying your selfe to the Parliaments, or Committees of both 
Kingdoms, and not make your addresse to me, ivho am not to spealce or heare 
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any thing of puhlike concernment, hut what shall be recommended to me by 
them. I shall adde twthingy but remaine 

Your lovifig friend 

Leven. 
Ludberry 23. July 

1645. 

My Lord, 

Having the Iwnour of so neere relation to your Lordship, and being per- 
swaded, that over and above some private businesse of mine oivne, I can im- 
part somewhat to your Lordship, which if timously considered, might very 
much conduce jointly to the good of my Countrey, the Kings service, and the 
honour of our Nation. I have obtained permission to come over and speal-e 
with your Lordship, if you shall be pleased to procure me a safe Conduct, 
wherein you shall much oblige 

My Lord, your Lordships humble servant, 

William Fleming. 
Hereford 22 July 
1645. 

For the right Honourable, the Earlc of Calendar. 

Nephew, 

I received yours, and shall be ever willing to ivitnesse my interest to you, 
wherein I can be steadable wi your owne particular and private businesse ; 
but for these matters of publihe concernment which you would communicate 
to mee, though your affection and judgement in these affaires hath not hitherto 
beene such as I would have desired, yet if now God hath given you better 
thoughts towa/rds the good of his Cause and the peace of these Kingdoms ; 
And that you doe really apply your selfe that way, I wish your discretion 
had ca/rried you to have made your addresse to those, to whom matters of 
that hinde doe belong, namely, to the Parliaments of both Khigdoms, or their 
Committees, who will be very willing to heave of you what may tend to the 
glory of God, honour of the King, and peace of the Khigdoms ; all which, I 
am confident f are the desires of honest men : So of none more then 

Your loving Uncle 

Calender. 
Ludbury 23. July 
1645. 

For his loving Nephew, Sir William Pleming. 

Finis. 

The last six letters would hardly have merited republication, 
but for their sequel, which appears in the following curioas docu- 
ment (from Grey's Examinatio^i of NeaVs History, App. LIX. 92.) 

vij°.May. 1646. 

Major Edward Smith saith, That he being in the Company of one M'. 
Barry of the Parish of Lan-Ruthall, near Moumnouth, he did of his own 
accord as News inform this Examinant, and others, in, or about tho 
Month of November last past ; That when the Scotch Army was marching 
towards Hereford in July last, the said Barry was taken Prisoner near 
his owne House by some of the Scotch Army, as one that might probably 
afford them some News : And was carried by them to my Lord Calender's 
Quarters at Rosse, and that Barry having been there some Time with 
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them, was well used, and was moved by some of the Scotch Lords, to 
carry a Letter and Message unto the King's Quarters at Ragland, unto 
Sir WiUiam Flemming : And one of the Scotch Lords gave him Money 
(though he was unwilling to take it) for his present Supply. The Sub- 
stance of the Letter and Message was to this Purpose, as Barry related, 
(viz.) That Sir William Flemming would give a Meeting unto some of the 
Scotch Lords of that Army, whose Names were, (as he remembers) the 
Lords Saint-Clere, Mountgomery, Calender, and Lothian : That accord- 
ingly he went to Sir William Flemminge then with the Kinge at Ragland, 
and delivered the Letter and Message ; That being there, Barry had 
Speech with the King, and that Barry told the King how tender the 
Scotch Lords were of the King's Honour, and how they prayed for him : 
And that some of the English Lords about the King were displeased that 
he spake so well to the King of the Scotts ; That afterwards upon his 
Message, Sir William Flemming came to some of those Lords at liis, the 
said Barrie's House, and another time in a Wood, and further saith, that 
Barry told this Examinant, That he went on this Occasion several Times 
unto the King's Quarters, by the direction of those Lords. That Barry 
told the Examinant, That the Substance of the Conference betwixt those 
Lords and Sir William Flemming, was to j)ersuade the King to come unto 
their Army : And that the said Barry heard some of those Lords say, 
That Leven was not Right to tliis Business. 

Edw. Smithe. 

From the date of the previous letters it is evident that Calender's 
reply was intended for the eye of Leven and the Houses, while he 
managed to get an opportunity of advancing as far as Ross, and even 
to Llanrothal, a most sequestered spot on the Monnow within 9 or 
10 miles of Raglan, in order to give scope in private to that loyal 
tendency which afterwards showed itself decisively. 



XXV. 

THE king's MAECHES THKOUGH WALES. 

A few additional illustrations of these expeditions, of which there 
still lingers some traditional recollection, may not be without 
interest. 

Charles's halt for the night at Brecon is probably connected with 
the name of the ' King's Street ' — a very narrow alley containing a 
great many steps in that town : and the order for his guards to march 
thence is said to be still extant. The carved oak chair in which he sat 
at dinner is in the possession of T. "Wood Esq. of Gwernyfed Park. 
His host Sir Henry Williams (not Sir David, as stated in Williams's 
History of Radnorshire) is said to have been the guide of the royal 
party to Old Radnor. The following traditionary account of this 
melancholy evening march w^as given by Mr. William Prichard of 
Blaencerdi. ' The King had breakfast that day in Brecon, dined at 
Gwernyfed, and slept at Harpton ' (a mistake according to Manley,) 
'passing through Newchurch. His army was with him, and riding 
two and two in the narrow lanes the line reached from Pont fain in 
Newchurch parish, through Newchurch village, and up to Blaen- 
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cerdi ' [upwards of a mile]. 'At Blaencerdi all the farm people, 
boys and girls, ran out to see the King pass. The King was afoot. 
He stopped opposite the house, and asked mj ancestress Mary 
Bayliss to give him something to drink. She went to the house and 
fetched him milk or water in a jug, which has been handed down 
with this tradition in my family. J have always heard that this 
Mary Bayliss was an extraordinarily fine beautiful woman. I never 
heard that the King gave her anything in return for the draught.' 
Another version states that the King having asked for a dnnk of 
water, Mary Bayliss fetched him a jug of milk, and at the same time 
a chair from the house, which she placed in the fold that the King 
might sit down and rest while drinking the milk ; and the chair 
and jug were preserved as memorials.^ The name of ' Rails Tat' 
(Royal gate) still points out the spot where on the following 
morning he left the Rhos Lane for the road which brought him to 
shelter at Beggar's Bush : and we may guess at the roughness of 
that morning from Slingsby's remark that 'no weather how foul 
soever did ever fource him to take his coach, but (he) would shew 
y® like patience in enduring as any of y® rest.' His endurance in 
another respect was exhibited that same day, for according to his 
faithful attendant Manley he had no dinner on his march to Ludlow. ^ 
Such abstinence, however, was not unusual with the harassed 
monarch. When speed and secrecy were essential to the relief of 
Hereford, we find him marching in one day 24 (of their) miles, from 
Oxford to Morton-in-Marsh ; and on the following an equal distance, 
Manley tells us, with supper at Worcester, but no dinner. 

[The writer of his inarches seldom indulges in a complaint ; but to this he now 
adds 'a cruel day.' It was the Sabbath— a day of rest, denied to none who will 
indulge in it, save to those who are engaged in the miseries of war. The soldiers 
were ill-clothed ; and jaded and an hungred they reached the city of Worcester that 
evening, after a march of upwards of 24 miles. What must have been their 
attachment to their Sovereign ! and what must have been the feelings of the King 
— to see them thus harassed — this devoted band— these faithful few ! Every 
day, alas ! to the weary monarch was ' a cruel day.' There is an affecting picture 
of misery in this touch of the writer. — J. W.] 

A spot between his resting-place at Lower Heath ^ and Presteign, 
still called ' The King's Turning,' marks the line of his second 
march through Radnorshire. To the following, as well as other 

' Communicated by the Rev. R. F. Kilvert, who also mentions other strange 
stories in the Radnorshire hills about a King having been in hiding there, and 
sunning hiimself, when he durst, against a large ash- tree in Bryngwyn ; going about 
in disguise as a lady's servant, and being told by a butler in the pantry, of whom 
he had asked a glass of wine, that he was able to command what wine he liked. 
These appear to be travestied rumours of the escape of Charles II, 

2 This unquestionable statement is scarcely reconcilable with the story in the 
WceTcly Account given in the note on p. 215, vol. ii., unless we can suppose that 
Charles permitted his rear to straggle very far behind. The same journal says 
that some of them went to Brampton Bryan ; and that they marched through 

Leintwardine. 

3 The memorandum in the Parish Register of Presteign, dated 1793, to the 
effect that the King slept 2 nights at Lower Heath is directly contravened by 
both Manley and Symonds, A room is still shown there as the place of his ' con- 
cealment.' 
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days, the following sketched-out remarks of the original writer 
apply. 

[Like some gallant "weather-beaten vessel shattered in its helm and hulk, its 
masts and sails and cordage rent by the storm, tossed about the sport of wind and 
■wave, reeling to and fro upon an enemy's coast, and \inable to make a friendly 
port for shelter and re-equipment, so did the war-worn remains of the royal army 
wander and traverse through the wilds of Wales. There some shepherd upon an 
elevated knoll might have traced this little band of fugitive warriors as they wound 
along the green hill- roads, emerging from the dingles or spread over the table- 
land till they were lost below the distant horizon. Whither were they seeking a 
refuge ? Private houses there were, in which the King would still be received with 
open arms, and welcomed with hearty and dutiful hospitality ; but to bid welcome 
to an army, however reduced in iiumbers, is not within the means of an individual, 
wealthy though he be. 

Were there any in whom these circumstances might not move compassion ? It 
was an unpitying and unsparing time ; and those who, with Milton, looked upon 
Charles as a tyrant reckless of the blood of his people, cared not how far he was 
humbled, nor to what distresses he and his companions might be reduced. It 
might be supposed that the consideration of a King struggling with the storms of 
adversity, whatever might have been his faults or errors, would have excited some 
degree of compassion among his enemies ; but the feelings of hostility which had 
been so long indulged had taught them to feel only for themselves : they exulted 
in all that was befalling him, and apparently thought nothing too severe for him 
to endure : he was not yet sufficiently brought down. This might easily be shown 
by quotations from the newspapers of the day, of which we may take the following 
as a sample: — 

' Royall Sir, How doe you doe ? What is the cause that maketh your Eye to 
melt, and the salt to runne downe so warme upon your cheeke ? Why with your 
wet sorrowes doe you bedew the Earth, why with your sighes doe you increase the 
cloudes ? Gentlemen, This is my Lord the King. 

Wliy with folded Armes doe you stand musing by you selfe, why in the pro- 
gresse of your march doe you turne so often and so distractedly from your 
Counsellors, why (as if all were lost in those parts) doe you sadly throw so many 
a Westrene looke ? Gentlemen, This is my Lord the King. 

Why do you refuse the comfort of your Bedde ? Why doe you so startle in 
your chaire before the midnight's feare, the first slumbers having scarce closed 
your eyes, as if your sleepe it was become your enemy ? Gentlemen ; This is my 
Lord the King. 

What heart hath so much Turke about it that would not pitty his Enemy in 
this desperate extremity, but for our King whom not long since we acknowledged 
to be the breath of (our) nostrils, who can live and not live to pray for him? 

Our Bells the other night did ring all out for joy, to understand that the Prince 
did move for his Father,' and the motion was for a compliance with the Parliament, 
but what hapinesse would it be to have the full accordance made, what an abso- 
lute content would our eyes convey unto our hearts to see the King in person here 
himselfe, how would our tongues articulate their joyes in this repeated Acclama- 
tion GOD SAVE THE KING ! 

The King hath oftentimes this yeere fled before the forces of tlie Parliament, 
but the readiest way for the King to come unto his Parliament is to flye from 
himselfe, that is, to renounce the Counsailes which he hath both given and re- 
ceived. The Spaniard hath an excellent Prove rbe, Good Lord deliver mefro?n my- 
selfe. And indeede it not onely concerneth the King but every Reader in particular, 
for in the casting of this reckoning, if you place the Counters right, you shall 
finde that no man hath a greater Enemy than he himselfe is to himselfe.' ^ 

Sad and sore troubled no doubt he marched along, many a bitter night and 
weary day : but the picture of his distress is highly coloured, — the harshness of it 
strongly touched, — and the bitter taunt of this anonymous writer has seldom been 

• Clarendon, ii. 688. 

' Parliamenfs Post, Sept. 23 to 30, 1645. 
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surpassed. It has ever been the fashion of opposite parties among Englishmen to 
extol as extravagantly the virtues as to exaggerate the errors of the unfortunate 
King : and these preponderances have their times and seasons as modes of feeling 
rise and fall among us : the latter has perhaps been somewhat prevalent in our own 
days. But if upon this great question there exist any truly unprejudiced minds 
among us, by such it will be admitted that if the circumstances in which he had 
been placed had exposed his faults, adversity had also drawn forth his virtues : and 
very unamiable are the feelings of those who cannot trust themselves to pity the 
condition of Charles as a man, because they are dissatisfied with his conduct as a 
King. — J. W!\ 



XXYI. 

A LETTER., SENT TO THE EIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD DIGBT, FROM 
STE BARNABAS SCUDAMORE ^ GOVERNOR OF HEREFORD, CO^'CERN- 
ING THE LATE SIEDGE OF THE CITTY OF HEREFORD. 

Oxford, Printed by Leonard Lichji Id, Printer to the UnirersUy. 1645. 
British Museum. King's Pamphlets, small Quartos. No. 227, S. 5. 

My Lord, 

A Numerous and Active Army closely besieging us hath rendred me, 
and those engaged with, me, (in regard of perpetuall duty, without relief e 
of Guards for five weeks together) incapable of presenting your Lordship 
with an exact Relation thereof ; I can therefore hint it only for a better 
Mercury. The Officers, Gentry, (whereof I shall send a List) Clergy, 
Citizens, and Common Souldiers, behaved themselves all gallantly upon 
their duty, many eminently ; to particularize each, would be too great a 
trespasse on your Lordships more weighty aflaii'es . Briefly beleeve me 
(my Lord) the walls of their valiant breasts were all strongly lined with 
Courage and Loyalty. 

On the 30*'' of July, I sent out a party of 20 Horse over JVye-hridge, 
who discovering their Forlorne-hope of horse, charged them into theii- 
maine Body ; and retreated in very little disorder, and with losse only of 
one Trooper, (taken prisoner) some of the Scots falling. Immediatly 
after this, their whole Body of Horse faced us, about ten of the Clock in 
the morning within the reach of our Cannon, and Avere welcomed with 
our mettall° good execution being done upon them, their Foot as yet 
undiscovered. About halfe an houre after, I caused a strong Party of 
Foot Cseconded with Horse) to Une the hedges, Avho galled them in 
their passage to the Fords, after whose handsome retreat, I began to 
ensafe the Ports, which I did that night. In the morning, appeared 
their Body of Foot, and we found our selves surrounded. I injoyned the 
BeUs sHence, least their ringing, which was an Alarme to awaken our 
devotion mi^^ht Chime them together to the execution of their malice. 
For the same reason, I stopt oiu- Clocks, and hereby though I prevented 
their teUing tales, to the advantage of the Enemy, I myselfe lost the 

> There is something unexplained about this title of knighthood. According 
to Walker (who ought to have known), it was conferred at the raising of the siege. 
But he was repeatedly addressed as Sir Barnabas in letters and warrants of a pre- 
vious date (the earliest noticed being May V^' J ^45) : and we have seen him so 
stvled by the Earl of Levcn in his letter from Ledbury, July 23, (p. 380). On the 
contrary, he signs himself ' armiger ' on July 5. Symonds, who was with the King, 
SShat he had been knighted previous to Charles's arrival, as he mentions the 
confeSng o^^^^^ on the Lieut.-Governor, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton. 

YOL, II. ^ ^ 
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puiictuall observation of many particulars, which therefore I must more 
confusedly represent unto your Lordship. 

Before they attempted any thing against the Towne, they invited us 
to a Surrendry, and tliis they did by a double Summons, one from Leven, 
directed to me ; the other from the Committee of both Kingdomes 
(attending upon the affaires of the Army) sent to the Major and Corpo- 
ration : but we complyed so well in our Resolutions, that our positive 
answer served for both Parties, which was returned by me to their 
Generall. 

This not giving that satisfaction they desired, they began to approach 
upon the first of August, but very slowly and modestly ; as yet intending 
more the security of their owne persons, then the mine of ours : but all 
their Art could not protect them from our small and great shot which fell 
upon them. Besides this, our men galled them handsomly at their 
severall Sallies, over Wyehridge, once beat them up to tlieir maine 
guard, and at another demolisht one side of S*^ Martins Steeple ; which 
would have much annoyed us at the Bridge and Pallace ; this was per- 
formed with the hurt only of two men, but with losse of great store of the 
Enemies men. 

When they saw how difficult the Service would prove, before they 
could compasse their designes by force, they made use of another Engine 
which was flattery. The Major and Aldermen are courted to yeeld the 
Towne by an Epistle, subscribed by six of the Country Gentlemen, very 
com23assionate and suasory : but upon our refusall to stoup to this lure, 
they were much incensed that they had been so long disappointed, and 
having all this while continued their line of Communication, they raised 
their Batteries, commencing at Wyehridge, from whence they received 
the greatest danmiage, but instead of revenging that losse upon us, they 
multiplied their owne, by the death of their much lamented Major 
Generall Cr afford, and some others that fell with him. This provoked 
them to play hot upon the Gate for two dayes together, and battered it 
so ?nuch, (being the weakest) that it was rendred uselesse, yet our men 
stopt it up with Wooll-sacks and Timber, and for our greater assurance of 
eluding their attempt, we brake an Arch, and raised a very strong Worke 
behind it. 

The Enemy frustrate of his hopes here, raiseth two severall Batteries, 
one at the Fryers, the other on the other side of Ifye River, and from 
both these, playes his Ordinance against the corner of the wall by Wye 
side,^ but we repaire and line our walls faster then they can batter them, 
whereupon they desist. 

About the 11"* of August, we discover a Mine at Frein-gate, and 
imploy workmen to countermine them. Wlien we* had stopt the pro- 
gresse of that Mine on one side of the Gate, they carried it on the other ; 
which we also defeated by making a Sally-Port : and issuing forth did 
break it open and fire it. 

About the 13*^, they raise Batteries round about the Town, and make 
a Bridge over Wye River. 

The 14'^, Doctor Scudamore is sent by them to desire admittance for 
three Country Gentlemen, who pretended in their Letters to import 
something of consequence to the good of the City and County, free leave 
of ingresse and egresse was allowed them, but being admitted, their 
suggestions were found to us so frivolous and impertinent, that they were 
dismisd not without some disrelish and neglect : and the said Doctor, 
after they were past the Port, comming back from his company, was un- 
fortunately slaine by a shot from the Enemy. 

' The 'Dircy/' ot August 14 says, ' The enemies colours M-ere beaten downe 
into the River*, neither cnn wo heare that they have yet recovered them.' 
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About tlie 16'\ they discover the face of their Battery against Frein- 
gate, with five severall gun- ports, from hence they played foure Cannon 
joyntly at oiir walls, and made a breach, which was instantly made up ; 
they doe the like on the other side with the like successe. 

The 17'^ a notable Sally was made at S* Owens Church with great 
execution, and divers Prisoners taken with the losse only of one man, at 
which time little boyes strived, which should first carry Torches and 
Faggots to fire their works, which was performed to some purpose, and so 
it was at the same Sally-port once before, though with a fewer number, 
and therefore with lesse execution. 

And I may not forget to acquaint your Lordship with those other 
foure Sallies, made by us at the Castle to good efi"ect, and what emulation 
there was between the Souldier and Citizens, which should be most 
ingaged in them : Now their losse of Prisoners, slaughter of men, and 
dishonour of being beaten out of their works, which they found ready to 
flame about their eares if they returned presently into them, had so 
kindled their indignation, that presently they raysed Batteries against 
Saint Ou'tJis Church, and plaid fiercely at it, but to little purpose, which 
they so easil)'" perceived, that from the 20. unto the 27. there was a great 
calme on all sides, we as willing to provide ourselves, and preserve our 
ammunition for a storme, as they could be industrious or malitious to 
bring it upon us : yet I cannot say either side was Idle ; for they ply'd 
their Mine at Saint Owens, and prepared for Scaling, we countermined, 
imploy'd our boyes by day and night to steale out and fire their Works, 
securing their retreat under the protection of our Musquetiers upon the 
wall, and what our fire could not perfect, though it burnt farre, and 
sufibcated some of their Miners, our water did, breaking in upon them 
and drowning that which the fire had not consumed, and this saved us 
the pains of pursuing a mine, which we had sunk on purpose to render 
theirs in that place inefioctuall. 

The 29"", Leven (a mercifull Generall) assayes the Towne againe by his 
last offer of honoui-able conditions to surrender, but he found us still 
unrelenting, the terror of his Cannon, making no impression at all upon 
our Spirits, though the bullets discharged from them, had done so much 
against our walls : this (though some of their chiefe Commanders were 
remisse and coole at the debate and some contradictory) drives their 
greatest spirits into a passionate resolution of storming. 

And to that purpose August 31*", and September. 1. they prepare 
Ladders, hurdles, and other accommodations for the advancing their 
designe, and securing their persons in the attempt, and played very hot 
with their Cannon upon Bysters gate, and the halfe moon next Saint 
Owens gate, intending the morrow after to fall on, presuming as they 
boa.sted, that after they had rung us tliis passing peale, they should pre- 
sently force the Garrison to give up her Loyall Ghost, but the same night 
His Majesty advancing from Worcester, gave them a very hot alarum, 
and drawing a little neerer to us, like the Sunne to the Meridian, this 
Scottish mist beganne to disperse, and the next morning vanished out of 
sio-ht. My Lord, I should give your Lordship an accompt of the valor of 
our common Souldiers and Townesmen, that would hazard themselves at 
the making up of breaches (to the astonishment of the Enemy, till their 
Cannon played between their leggs, and even the Women (such was 
heir gallantry) ventre d where the Musquet bullets did so, and I should 
acquaint your Honour, what frequent alamms we gave them by fire-balls, 
lights upon our Steeple, by Dogs, Cats, and outworne Horses, having 
light Matches tyed about them ; and turned out upon their works, 
whereby we put the enemy in such distraction, that sometimes they 
charged one another ; this recreation we had in the middest of our 
besiedcring : and one morning, instead of beating ReveiIHe, we had a cryo 

c c 2 
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of Hounds, in pursuit after the traine of a Fox about the Walls of the 
Citty, so little ^vere we dismaied at the threats or atternpts of them. I 
may not forget one remarkable peece of Divine Providence, that God 
sent us singular men of all professions, very usefuU, and necessary for us 
in this distresse, and so accidentally to us, as if they had on purpose been 
let downe from Heaven, to serve our present and emergent occasions : as 
skilfull Miners, excellent Cannoneers, (one whereof spent but one shot in 
vaine throughout the whole Siedge) an expert Carpenter, the only man 
in all the Country^ to make Mills, without whom we had been much dis- 
furnisht of a meanes to make Powder (after our Powder-mill was burnt) 
or gTind Corne : that providence that brought these to us, at last drove 
our Enemies from us, after the destruction of four or five Mines, which 
since appeares to be their number, the expence of 300 Cannon shot, 
besides other Ammiinition spent with Muskets, the losse by their owne 
confession of 1200, and as the Country sayes 2000 men,^ we in all 
not loosing about 21 by all Casualties whatsoever. Thus craving your 
Lordships pardon for my prolixity, I take leave and rest 

Yoiii' Lorch]ii;p''s most humble servant 

Ber. Scudamore. 

For the Governour of the City of Hereford. 
Sir, 

Our appearance before you in this posture, is for no other end, but 
the setling of truth with Peace in England, without the least desire to 
shed the bloud of any Subject in it, our by-past actions may be a suffi- 
cient evidence hereof ; Therefore (this) is to Summond and require you 
to deliver up ihat City unto me to be kept for the use of His Majesty 
and the Parliament of England : whereunto, if (you) shall be so wise and 
happy to condescend, you may have Conditions honourable and safe, but 
if otherwise worse Councell shall so farre prevaile with you, as to contemne 
this offer, I am perswaded all the World, and you also, will acquit me of 
the manifold inconveniencies which will undoubtedly ensue upon your 
refusall. Consider hardly of your owne Condition, and of those now 
under your charge, whose bloud will be laid upon your accompt, and 
retume an Answer within three houres after the receipt of this, unto me. 
So sent at the Leaguer before Hereford, this last day of Iidy, about ten 
of the Clock in the forenoone. 

Leven. 

For the Major, Aldermen, and Commons of the City o/ Hereford, these. 

Gentlemen, 

Wee the Commissioners appointed by the Parliament of England, to 
reside in the Scots Army, foreseeing the great Miseries and Calamities 
that are likely to ensue to this City of Hereford, in the case the Summons 
sent by his Excellency the Earle of Leven, shall be refused by the 
Governour ; Have thought good to give you timely advice to use your 
uttermost endeavours, that a positive and satisfactory Answer may be 
returned thereunto, least that by a wilfull delay or refusall, you bring 
utter ruine and destruction, not only to your selves, but to all that are 
with you, which will not lie in the power of any to prevent. 

Your Loving friends 
Erom the Leagiier before 
Hereford, luly 31. 1645. 

John Corbett. William Pulfrey. 

Edwaud Baynton. Humfrey Salw^ey. 

' Mercwrins Behjicus puts them down at GOO. 
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My Lord, 

I am not to give up the Ejings Garrison upon any Summons or Letter, 
neither shall it be in the power of the Major or other to condescend to 
any such Proposition made unto him ; I was set in here by the Kings 
Command, and shall not quit it but by speciall order from His Majesty 
or the Prince. And with this resolution I shall persist in Hereford, this 
last of luly, 1645. 

B. SCUDAMORE. 

May it please your Honour, 

Wee whose names are subscribed, having a great desire for the good of 
Citty and County, and seeing the present great distresse that is like to 
ensue both to Citty and County, have thought iGit to present these to 
your Honours consideration, and to give you to understand, That if it 
please your Honour, to admit us with safe Conduct into and out of the 
Citty, to impart some matters unto your Honour, which we hope may be 
conduceable for the good of Citty and Countie, we will with your honours 
approbation, addresse and present our selves unto your honour : and so 
humbly desiring your honours speedy answer with our respects we rest 

At your Honours Command, 

Herbert Westfalling. 

Roger Hereford. 

James Newton. 
From the GeoieraVs Quarters, 

14. August 1645. 
To the Hou curable the 
Governor of the Citty and 
County of Hereford, these present. 

For the Right worshipfxill the Majm' and Aldermen, and the Citizens of 

Hereford, tliese. 



'■y 



Right worshipfull and loving friends 

Our earnest desire to prevent the effusion of much Cliristian bloud, 
which must unavoydably be spilt, if the City should be forcibly entred, 
and the consideration that a number of Religious and Innocent Persons 
are likely to suffer with the rest, whose bloud, if spilt through your 
obstinacy, will be required at your hands, hath caused us to beg that 
favour from his Excellency and the honourable C(jmmissioners of both 
Kingdomes, that these our advice & desires might be sent unto you, 
hoping that our neernes in bloud to many, our familiarity and friendship 
with most, some of us being knowne even unto all, may obtaine Credit 
"udth you, at least with as many, who love either themselves, their 
Families, or tender the glory of that great God whom they pretend to 
serve ; That you would seriously consider the heavy burden which at 
this time by reason of so great an Army lies upon the adjacent County, 
to the great prejudice of divers of your neere friends, and some of your 
owne Families, which at last, if your obstinacy continue, will fall heaviest 
upon your owne selves : That you would not too long be flattered with 
the conceit, that Conditions may be had any time : That you would 
not give credit to those, who by false suggestions keep you to their 
obedience, and make you the unhappy Instruments to effect their hellish 
designes, tending both to your owne and the Kingdomes destruction ; 
But that whilest Mercy may be she wen to you, you would embrace it, 
whilst future subsistance is remaining for yourselves and the Country, 
you would submit your selves and City to the obedience of the King and 
Parliament : and in so doing, you shall preserve your Lives and Goods. 
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from the rage of the devouring Sword, your Country from approaching 
Famine, and be assured you have no Enemies here, longer then you are 
enemies to your selves and the Commonwealth ; your inability to hold 
out against so Puissant an Army, we well know, and if you will credit us, 
(who have, and must live amongst you) Reliefe you can have none. We 
are so much the more earnest with you, by how much the more (if obsti- 
nately you withstand the Patriots of your Country ^ ) we know your Condi- 
tion desperate, we have done our duty as friends to you, God grant it 
worke so farre upon your hearts, as that you may be friends to youi- selves, 
and for your guidance, you shall have the dayly prayers of 

Your loving friends 

Ed: Harley. Franc: Pomber. Io: Style. 

Tho: Seaborne. Io: Herring. Eusbare Hardwire. 



For the Govcrnour 0/ Hereford. 
Sir, 

By a former addresse, I made knowne unto you the constant desires 
and resolutions of this Army to shun the effusion of bloud, and to pre- 
serve Cities and Families from desolation ; And for that end did invite 
you to a jjeaceable Surrender of that City for the use of His Majesty 
and the Parliament of JEtiylmid, upon Conditions honourable and safe, 
whereby they might enjoy the fruits of a setled Peace, which other 
Garrisons that have been in the like Condition now doe : whereunto upon 
grounds best known unto your selfe, you thought it not then fitting to con- 
descend ; Neverthelesse, that I may convince you of the Realities of your 
(our) desires and resolutions before mentioned, and of your owne guilti- 
nesse of all the bloud-shed misery and desolation, which your obstinacy 
may draw upon the Persons, Families, and Estates of that People who 
are now under your charge, I have hereby once more resolved to renew 
my former offer, expecting your Answer against tomorrow morning by 
six of the Clocke, assuring you, that if the opportunity be not laid hold 
of, but rejected, the like will not be offered unto you, by 

Your friend 

Leven. 
Li'iigner, 28. Aiigicst. 5 a 
Clock in the afternoone. 



To the Right Hoiwurable the Earlc of Leven, GcnercUl of the Scottish Forces. 

My Lord, 

For your favourable proffer to the Inhabitants of this City, I shall 
returne their thankes and resolution, that they intend to suffer with me, 
and I shall not suffer alone, for the effusion of bloud, I am sorry to 
think of it, that two United Nations should so much differ, having paid 
once well for Scottands friendsliip. My Lord, I am resolved to endure 
all Mines and Stormes which shall be made against this place, and doubt 
not by Gods assistance to render His Majesty a good account of it, the 
which by my endeavours, I shall maintaine to the last, and remaine 

Your Lordships Servant 

B. SCUDAMURE. 

29. Aug. 1645. 

' A frequent expression at that time. 
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XXVII. 

TRADITIONS OF THE SIEGE OF HEREFORD AND SCOTTISH PLUNDERINGS. 

The following remarks and narrativ^es are given for the most 
part as roughly sketched by the original writer, with some additions 
by the editor. 

It is not favourable to a country when its traditions are effaced. 
Mixed up as they are apt to be with much confused matter like the dis- 
turbing imagery of dreams, and distorted by irreconcilable absurdities, 
they often contain within them a lesson that were better cherished than 
forgotten. They ai'e valuable to any one who knows how to separate 
from among them the palpably false from the probably true ; and es- 
pecially where they are corroborated, as in many instances they are, by 
localities, they convey a fresh and viHd impression of events ; and where 
they are attached to little particulars are highly graphic. I shall avail 
myself of these where I can obtain them, and there is perhaps greater 
opportunity for expectation of this kind in a part of England that has 
not till of late [this is dated Nov. 18ll5] been much intruded upon ; the 
waves of innovation and fresh settlement have not as yet quite obliterated 
the impressions of those days. Yet, even upon this head, I am but just 
in time to save the last impressions. Any one who had attempted to 
collect them 50 years ago would have acted tu more advantage. From 
aged persons in some instances, from A\hom something of this kind might 
reasonably have been expected, I could only collect that they faintly 
remembered to have heard old men talk of the trained bands and their 
arms. The rapacity of the Scots in every parish in the county, when 
they occasioned so much distress and excited so much indignation by 
plundering the whole surface of it during the siege, is almost entirely 
forgotten, their invasion of it in 1645 is confounded with the rebellion of 
1745, and Sir William Waller with William Duke of Cumberland. — Not- 
withstanding all this the reader will find some interestmg remains of oral 
testimony which may enliven the narrative, if they do not throw ex- 
tensive light upon the transactions of the war. 

The traditions of the siege itself are for the most part simply absiu-d. 
Such as that Hereford was a maiden city, having never been taken : that 
the mortar-piece having been fixed at St. Nicholas' Church and loaded to 
the mouth with rusty nails, old iron, bits of glass, &c., the gate at Wye- 
bridge was opened, and the enemy invited to enter ; whose exultation 
passed into a ' nay-ivord ' or proverb, ' Come on, my boys, the day's your 
owTi, as the Scots said at the siege of Hereford.' That no one could be 
found to discharge ' Roaring Meg ' but a woman who declared she would 
do it or perish — she seized a brand, did it, and was blown to pieces— the 
mortar, according to some, cracking at the same time : another account 
ascribes it to a man whose name and trade the informant mentioned, but 
who escaped unhurt. It committed great destruction : the gutters on 
either side of the street rumiing with blood : most of the Scots were 
slain, a knife, which a boy had put into the mortar, being found sticking 
in the forehead of one of the corpses. But the ' Roaring Meg,' though 
credited with having saved the Cathedral, was certainly not employed, 
or, if it is Birch's mortar, in existence, at that time. A less outrageous 
if equally untruthful version of some of the proceedings is the statement 
that the Scots undermined the river, but the water was let in upr.n 
them, and their bodies remain in the mine to this day. That the defon<]ers 
fired at the camp on Dinedor Hill is equally um-easonable ; nor is it 
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likely that the Gallows Tump was formed by the earth from the mines. 
But there is no improbability in the widely-spread assertion that the 
minino- was first discovered by an old woman who heard the sound under 
foot as she sat at her spinning-wheel, or that a drummer, or an old blind 
soldier, ascertained the exact spot by putting down a drum, with peas, 
or a boy's marble, upon it, which danced at the miner's stroke ; so that 
they opened the town-ditch into the mine and drowned it. The story too 
of a bull covered with hurds and pitch, fired by the tail, and sent loose out 
of one of the gates is quite in accordance with ^cudamore's statements, 
though considerably more alarming ; and it might well be true that 
the besiegers turned part of their Aveary horses out to grass in Hampton 
C'ourt meadows. 

Mr. Wm. Town^ of Trefaes (par: Tretire with Michaelchurch) an 
unusually reliable authority, said that his father knew a baker named 
Kodd in Hereford, who asserted that it was his master who shot the 
Scottish General tlu-ough a lancet-hole, as he was riding round the walls 
upon a grey horse : and that during their stay they erected horse-milLs for 
grinding flour. The city gates of thick oaken plank studded with nails 
existed 40 years ago (1817.) The same informant stated that during the 
siege the Scots ordered all the neighbouring parishes to send each a cart- 
load of provisions every week : the parish of Welling-ton, where his an- 
cestors lived, used to send it. If a man and a boy attended the cart, they 
regularly kept the man and sent the boy back with the cart. At last the 
parish sent an old wr^man with the weekly load. One day as she was 
going by Morton (or Marden), the water of the Warey brook being much 
out, the cart was upset in the deep water and carried down the stream, and 
the old woman and two horses were drowned : she was found next morn- 
ing entangled in the wheels. A pamphlet with an engraving was pub- 
lished about it. 

A long cluck-gun is still preserved at The Moor, the family seat of the 
Penoyres in the parish of CHfford, with which it used to be said by aged 
persons at the end of the last century that a Scot was shot from the 
walls, as he was sitting outside, or on, the trenches and combing his hair. 
[Compare Sprigge's account, 2. iii. 85. of the loss Lnflicted on the besiegers 
by a ' birding-piece ' at Sherborne Castle. — T. W. TF.] 

But the traditions connected with the plunderings of the Scots are of 
a more consistent and reHable character than some of the foregoing. 

The feeding of an army is one of the difficulties of warfare : and the 
commissioners appointed by the Parliament for provisioning them being 
unable or unwilling to enforce the necessary requisitions, the Scots were 
compelled to take the remedy into their owti hands." Many counties had 
been more sharj>ly contested and trampled under foot by combatants, and 
defiled with blood and fire : but no one was more systematically plundered 
than that of Hereford. From the camp before the city, or the outpost on 
Aconbury Hill, parties were regularly sent out into every quarter . Parish 
after parish was visited and sjjoiled. The outcry was universal, and the 

' This quaint old faraier, a very acute man, who kept no accoinits except 'in 
his head,' told the editor that he remembered M'hen there was no road between 
Brecon and Caermarthen 'only racks' (trackways), and that on his arrival at 
C'aermarthen the people did not understand the meaning of the tiu'npike ticket 
which he had stuck in his hat. 

2 ' The condition of our army, as we have often represented, is extreame hard ; 
the common s.iuldiers begin to be sicke, with eating of fruite. We have now sent 
away almost all onr horse, soe that we want their assistance to bring in provisions ; 
and therefore we desire you to use all possible ddigence in hasting downs to us 
what monies are come in to the Committee of Goldsmithes Hall ; which if it shall 
not come in good proportion, we are afifrayd to thinke what shall be the condition 
of ^hi.s army.' — Earl of Lci'en to Hnuse of Lord.s, Aug. 12, 1645. 
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people were irritated against the Parliament and their * dear brethren ' of 
the North. They did not confine themselves to the mere necessaries of 
life and the exigencies of war, grain, oxen, sheep and horses ; but intruding 
into the chambers of the farm-houses exercised the authority of men in 
arms, and seized what they should have abstained from, if they came only 
that their wants should be supplied. Yet an account collected from most 
of the parishes by Miles Hill [see Appendix XXVIII] and published 5 
years after when they were in bad odour, does not tax them with Avaste 
of life and wanton cruelty, though it charges them with rapacity. 

Nothing seems to have made more impression upon the people of the 
county than the plundering of the Scots : and this was long handed dowTi 
by parents to their children. But the increase of other information from 
various quarters, the opening of the country by roads, the influx of 
strangers, the stories of the war of tlie Pretender much talked over here, 
the wars that arose out of the American and French revolutions have 
gradually introduced another set of stories, which have eflaced these 
traditionary tales of a formerly secluded part of England. The par- 
ticulars, frequently in men's mouths during the last century, are now 
dying away ; these, like certain objects which seen for a while distinctly 
lose all the distribution of their parts and melt into a mass as they recede 
iipon the horizon, are now fading from the view of the present generation. 
I have however conversed with the grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
of the sufferers, and could occasionally learn from them such details as 
are subjoined here. 

The Scots were evidently not a merciless soldiery : no instance of 
cruelty or personal violence is related against them : and had anything 
of the kind occurred it would certainly not have been forgotten in the 
general exasperation.^ The worst that has been recollected was their 
taking the rings from the women's fingers about Llansilo. But a jileasing 
anecdote of an opposite nature is preserved. The plunderers came to 
Mere Court (par : Kingston) the house of Thomas Wathen, captain of the 
trained bands who were discomfited by the pack-horses at Llanlawdy 
Hill,^ He was absent, concealing his horses in a pit. When they entered 
the house, an infant was lying in the cradle and a young child standing by 
it. One of the soldiers, (perhaps some father whose tender feelings were 
awakened at the sight to the recollection of his own infant, left behind 
in a distant land) took the babe out of the cradle, fondled and kissed it, 
and returned it carefully to its place. Of the other child the soldiers en- 
quired where their father was, when with the artless simplicity of its age 
it told them he was gone out to hide his horses. Doubtless a more active 
search would immediately have been instituted ; but just as this occurred 
the party received the order to march, and the horses were saved. — Mr. 

^ There were terrible complaints of them afterwards in the northern counties 
(see Gary and Whitelocke) ; but they seem then to have had many strangers among 
them. The following anecdote by the original writer speaks for their character a 
century afterwards.^ An old lady with whom he was travelling in a coach from 
Birmingham to Worcester, possibly about 1810 or 1811, told him that her mother 
hved in Derby when the Pretender's forces occupied it in 17^0, and were quartered 
all over the town. They did no harm, and their conduct, particularly that of the 
officers, was quite orderly. Her mother had two or three of the officers in her 
house who were perfect gentlemen and behaved with the utmost propriety. One 
of them having torn his shirt, asked her to do him the favour to repair it. When 
she returned it with an apology for not having done it so well as she could have 
wished, ' Madam,' he replied with a grave air, ' I give you my thanks : it will do 
well enough to die in.'— But these would probably have beeu Highlanders. 

2 See i. 252. Some of the men were said to have fainted with fright, notwith- 
standing his encouragement, 'I say, I sny, man, if you see me fall, search my 
pockets.' His musket and sword were long preserv^ed. 
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Town, already referred to, related a similar incident at Mr. Brown's of 
Brierley near Leominster. The house was full of Scots, and the maid in 
her confusion overturned the cradle in which she was rocking Town's 
grandfather ; upon which she called to one of the soldiers to help her to 
pick up the govjin of a boy, which he did. — Another pleasant anecdote 
was related to the author in 1827. In one of those valleys which diversify 
the southern border on the edge of Monmouthshire, and in the parish of 
St. Weonard's on a little stream that falls into the Garron stands Treago 
[Cambric^ Treiago], the ancient seat of the Mynors family, there estab- 
lished, as is believed, from the Norman conquest, and still retaining the 
estates and name. The house, mutilated and transformed by successive 
owners, has by no means lost the character of antiquity,^ and its round 
towers overtopped by conical roofs may remind the traveller of the 
chateaux of Normandy. Upon the hill to the north-east stands the 
church of St. Weonard's with its tower, a land mark to all the surround- 
ing country, and a great tumulus hard by, of extreme but unknown 
antiquity. Treago must liave been particularly sequestered, but to the 
invaders no retirement was inaccessible. Here, as the Scots were de- 
scending the liill, they were observed by the inmates, and preparation was 
made for their reception. The owner, who was a Royalist, seems to have 
been absent, but his wife, the grandmother of Mrs. Parry of Arkstone, 
who related the story to the person from whom I heard it in 1827, with 
judicious presence of mind caused the doors to be thrown open, and 
welcomed them as friends. The officers of the Scots were in repute for 
that true gallantry which consists with a vii'tuous sense of honour ; they 
were delighted with their entertainment and with the manners of the 
lady who presided. She even assumed an air of cheerfulness, and conde- 
scended to amuse them by singing and accompanying her voice with a 
musical instrument.^ The soldiers departed gi'atified, and thus for the 
sake of courtesy and for the lady's sake Treago was spared from pillage, 
nor is any account of it or of St. Weonard's to be found in the list of 
plundered places. 

These seem, however, to have been exceptional cases, and the general 
impression of the conduct of the foraging parties is of a less favourable 
character. It may be gathered from such fragmentary recollections as 
follow. 

One of their principal objects was to seize all the horses. This to an 
agricultural people is one of the terrors of an invading army. Much in- 
genuity was exercised in hiding or removing them out of the way : but 
those who tried to conceal them would not often be as fortunate as Capt. 
Wathen. At a farm near Brierley already mentioned, the plunderers 
seeing a maid-servant looking out of a window inquired where her master 
was : in great simi^licity she rej^lied, ' He is gone into yonder dingle to 
hide his horses.' Mr. Town added that there were only two mares left 
in the whole parish to get in the harvest : and these according to another 
account were ' let down in a hay-mow ' for safety. (I once heard a man 
whom I travelled with from Oxford to London relate some particulars 
respecting the troops in the neighbourhood of Edge Hill, where he and his 
ancestors lived : but I am not sure Avhether it was before or after the 
battle. A party came to the house of his father's grandfather and stayed 
some hours eating and drinking. As they surrounded the fire his grand- 

* [It is believed to date from the reign of King Stephen, and originally was 
built round a court, where were rings in the walls for the fasttning of cattle. It 
contained a chapel, and there is still a priest's room of secret access, known as 
' The Pope's Hole.' ] 

- Another memorandum says, dancing and playing upon the castanets : adding 
a belief that this lady was a Googe or Gooch of Yorkshire. 
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father, a youth, was observed by one of them to be shivermg without, 
upon which they insisted that the lad should be brought among them to 
warm himself. The horses had been hid in a bay of the barn behind a 
quantity of straw and fodder, but becoming restless for want of water, and 
neighing, were discovered, and taken away.) The Scots were said to give 
the wheat to their horses, and turn them into the standing corn, and to be 
guilty of much waste and destruction as well as plunder. At Campston, 
beyond the limits of the county, they were said to have committed great 
havoc, breaking the furniture and throwing it into tlie dingles. ^ It was re- 
membered about Castlefield in the valley of the Monnow, that they came 
along the river, ' and poisoned it all the way they went along ' : they 
took the bread out of the oven before it was half baked, and finding it un- 
fit to be eaten, threw it all about, saying that as it would do them no 
good, it should do no one else any good, and the people of the house durst 
not open their mouths. The plundering of ovens was reported also to 
have occurred about Llansilo and Wormelow Tump and towards Hay, and 
was probably general : and there was an ancient saying hardly as yet 
forgotten,^ * The Lord be thanked, we can now put our bread into the 
oven and take it out again : but it had not used to be so : when we put it 
in, we never knew whether we should have it out again.' 

The loss in Garway, a very poor parish, was greater in proportion 
than many others ; ^ perhaps as that part of the country was remote it 
was more disposed to resistance — the Scots are there said to have turned 
their horses into the grain, and the people to have buried their provisions. 
Occasionally they liid their valuables in hollow trees : ^ and some of their 
expedients were successful. A yeoman named Mutlow (or Muckloe) 
Hving in the then retired parish of King's Caple, situated in a bend of 
the Wye, took a large quantity (it is said half a bushel) of silver coin, 
cast it into a manure-heap and trampled it in with horses. Mary Howels, 
set : 86 in 1834, had heard from her mother what occurred at Llansilo 
forge, where her grandmother's sister Uved as a girl, her father Richard 
Kemble being clerk of the ironworks there as well as those at the Furnace 
in St. Weonard's, which were occupied by the same person. One day the 
cloke-bag containing the money to pay the workmen had just been 
brought there, and was lying on the table, when a body of plunderers were 
seen to approach the house : the girl immediately %\Tapped it up in a 
dirty cloth, carried it out through the soldiers, and threw it unobserved 
into the hog- tub. When the Scots had ransacked the dwelling and de- 
parted, Kemble's wife began to lament that they had been plundered 
indeed, for they had carried off the bag of money. ' Hush, hush ! ' said 
her daughter, ' I have put it into a safe place ; it is in the bootom of the 
wash-tub.' The grandmother of John Hughes, in St. Weonard's, set : 
85 in 1835, was 15 years of age and living near Wormelow Tump when 
the Scots had their camp upon Aconbury Hill, the commander's tent 
being on the Yerj summit. They brought the cattle that they drove oif 

* ' But John of Kent,' said my informant, ' of whom I suppose you have heard, 
went into a field of oats and clianged them by his art into soldiers ; there was 
shouting and rejoicing, and the Scots were compelled to retreat.' 

2 1839. John Smith, Caesty, St. Weonard's. 

3 [401Z. 185. 2d. according to Miles Hill, who sets down but 61. for the com- 
paratively prosperous Peterstow, and 40Z. for Much Dewchurch. But his figures 
are probably unreliable : and much no doubt depended on the disposition of the 
commanding officer.] 

* The discovery,' about the end of the last century, of Apostles' spoons in the 
thatch at Chest Mill near Eoss, and it is believed somewhere at Westbrook in the 
parish of Hardwick, may perhaps be referred to these times, A treasure in 
moidores is popidarly understood to have been found in a hollow tree in Archen- 
field. 
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to Wormelow Tump and slaughtered them there : the people of the house 
made a hole under a pear-tree (J. H. had seen the tree) to bury their 
bacon and pewter,^ and it was not discovered. An aged woman in J. H.'a 
cottage (who died a few da3^s afterwards) had spoken with an old man 
who told her a good deal about the Scots. He had seen a widow who 
then lived at the ' hither ' [Lo^yer] Monktown (par : Llanwarn), and who 
had gone one day to see if her newly purchased grey mare was safe, the 
country being then open and wild ; but on her return she found 7 cartloads 
of wood, which stood on the green near the house, all on fire, and 3 
flitches of bacon, her whole store, thrown into the flames. 

In the exasperation occasioned by these outrages, stragglers would 
sometimes meet with their death at the hands of an injured population. 
John Hughes could tell (1835) how a Scot and a farmer living at the ' Ash,' 
par : Much Birch, were walking together along a path through the field 
by the hedge side adjoining the road from Turkey Tump to Wormelow 
Tump ; and how the Scot asked him if he had seen any of his countrymen, 
and the farmer held him in conversation till they came to a stile, the 
soldier being armed with a sword and the farmer carrying a hedg^-bill. 
The latter would not cross it first lest the other should have an advantage 
against him, but while the Scot was passing over he cut him down. This 
was a daring act so near their quarter at Wormelow Tump ; in sequestered 
tracts out of the way of observation such deeds of retaliation would be 
more probable. Near Monnington, par : Yowchurch, a man named Wil- 
liams who lived there, whose grandson my informant Ann Seaborn knew, 
slew a straggling Scot on horseback, by cutting him through the middle 
with a similar weapon. She could have pointed out the place (1834). 
At a remote spot, in a secluded valley by a brook's side in the parish 
of St. Weonard's the cottager's wife returning to her little hut and finding 
an unfortunate soldier engaged in taking the bread out of her oven, 
seized a hacker, and smote him on the back of the head, A reddish 
stone at the threshold was said to bear the stain of his life-blood, and the 
cottage, rebuilt about 1840, is kno^Ti as Scot's Brook to this day. — At a 
hamlet called the Bage, near the village of Dorston, where the passage 
from the Golden Yalley opens out into the broader vale of the Wye, 
between Merbacli Hill and the Little Mountain, is a narrow but deep 
and wooded dingle, the bed of a stream that rises upon Cusop Hill: a 
sudden bend in the gorge is overlooked by a military tumulus of un- 
known antiquity, and a beautiful and copious spring gushes out from the 
opposite bank : in this picturesc^ue and lovely situation, beside the well, 
Avas one of those stragglers cut oft' ; the tradition is that the country 
people set their dogs upon him and destroyed him tliere ; and the name 
of the spot, * Scotland bank,' still bears witness to the deed.- 

It might have been reasonably supposed that the Presbyterian of the 
North would not have been behind the English Puritan in his defiant 
contempt of the clierislied feelings of Churchmen. Yet on the whole we 
do not find the Scots charged with such impieties as disgraced the fol- 
lowers of AValler and Essex ; and there are few complaints of pillaged or 
damaged churches. Symonds, however, tells us that during then* advance 
they broke in pieces the fonts at Tenbury and some of the adjoining 
parishes. 

' This pewter still existed, 1836, at J. H.'s brother's house near Orcop church. 

2 Though unconnected with the subject of plunder, a tradition may be men- 
tioned here that was preserved in St. Weonard's many years ago, — that an English 
soldier being pursued by two Scotch soldiers down the pitch at Lyston, turned 
upon them, and with a bayonet or some other weapon slew one of them ; the 
other was supposed to have run away. The names of Scotchbridge and Scotch- 
bridge-furlongs are said by Duncumb to remain in Dindor; and skeletons to have 
been frequently found in levelling the Rowditch. 
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These transactions, deeply imprinted upon the memory of the inhabi- 
tants, formed the jQreside tales of many a winter's night for several 
generations ; but those who could relate them have gradually departed ; 
and the memory of them is now but a shadow of what it formerly was : 
and the time will come, if it be not already arrived, when the only 
remaining record of these doings will be found in the pages that the 
reader has before him. 



XXYIII. 

A TRUE AND IMPARTIALL ACCOUNT OF THE PLUNDERINGS, LOSSES AND 
SUFFERINGS OF THE COUNTY OF HEREFORD BY THE SCOTTISH 
ARMY, DURING THEIR SIEGE BEFORE THE CITY OF HEREFORD, 
ANNO DOM. 1645. 

Since brought in by the Country in writing, Publislied in this juncture of 
time for the undeceiving of the people, who may perhaps fancy to them- 
selves some imaginable advantage by stickling for the Scots and their 
PartirMns in this Nation. By Miles Hill, Gent.^ 

London, Vrinted by E. G.for L. C. 16,50. 
{^Extracts from this long pamphlet are here given.) 

.... Our brethren of Scotland (as we formerly called them,) in the 
flood of all their designes made their own interests and advantages the 
mid-channell, the heart, and center, which acted and informed the course 
of their undertaking here amongst us. The pretended appearance of 
rehgion and zeale had at first wonne them great repute amongst the 
credulous and well meaning English, especially in their first and best 
designes ; I myself was a great Proselite of theirs, till I had experimented 
their oppressions, self seekings and cruelty at the siege before Hereford ; 
where though they were sufficiently provided for, by the care of the 
honorable Commissioners from the Parliament of England, who were 
pleased to imi)loy me to get in Provission from the Country ; Yet the 
great spoyle and havocke they made, almost to the impoverishing and 
ruinino- many poore famihes in that Country, did wofully experiment the 
disaoreement between their intentions and pretences in this particular : 
the Army under Generall Leven, cemented in a pretended Kirk- 
Interest ; these were the men that in five weeks endamaged this small 
County so many thousands, when they were setled in the siege before 
Hereford, and an orderly course taken for their subsistance far above the 
ability of that poore County ; yet they soon found out waies to carpe at 
the proceedings of the Parliaments Commissioners, to disoblidge them, to 
weary them out, that so they might be their own carvers, and impose 
what charge they pleased upon the Country, which was taxed by them 
five times above what the Parliaments Commissioners thought it able to 

1 He was a Herefordshire solicitor, elsewhere referred to, brother of the tenant 
to whom Hampton Court was let when sequestered for Fitzwilliam Coning.sby's 
delinquency. His name does not appear on the proceedings of the committee, but 
' the Mad Lord Scudamore' calls him the most inveterate of all the Herefordyhire 
sequestrators : his Lordship's testimony must however be received with caution. 
He also says that he was an Independent preacher, but that his son "William Hill 
was ordained by Bishop Monk, and became minister of Pencomb. — Monk was brother 
of the General of that name, and filled the see for a short time at the I^cstoration. 
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beare ; o£ -whicli thou liast here an accompt in the ensuing disconrse, as 
to some Parishes ; if I had not been impeeded in my work by malignant, 
neutrall, and disaffected persons I had brought in a compleat catalogue 
from the remaining parishes amounting to neare so much more ; Is not 
neare 60000 li. a great losse for one County in five weeks, and that by 
pretended friends ? Let not Religion be abused hereafter ; let pollicy 
and piety go by distinct names ; let lucre appear as it is ; let not selfe 
and self interest be ashamed to appeare to be what they are. . . . 

An abstract taken of the losses dammages and plunderings of 106. 
small parishes within the County of Hereford by the Scottish Army com- 
manded by Generall Leven, in which the poor Inhabitants thereof lost 
as by a true accompt ready to be attested upon oath, under the hands of 
the Officers and chiefe of every Parish, to the value of the summes under- 
^vritten at every Parish appearing, in which County are 70 parishes more 
wliich suffered in the like nature as much if not more, as is verily 
believed, which brought not in their accompts to be put to publique view 
by reason of some disaffected to the business being scottified persons ; in 
the prosecution of which were divers houses riffled, doors. Chests and 
Trunks broken open, severall families undone ; most of all their Cattle 
horses, and goods taken from them, much mony plate, Jewels and all 
kii^d of rich houshold-stuffe. Rings, and other rich commodities, as 
wearing apparel, linnen, books, the Plate and linnen of divers Churches,^ 
neere all the horses, mares, & colts that ever they set their eyes upon as 
wel from friends as others ; which the Reader may see if he please in an 
Inventory, as it was taken and brought in writing unto Miles Hill 
Gentleman, at the City of Hereford, in the moneth of September 1646, 
being the severall accompts of each Parish, at Major Mans house, at the 
signe of the Boote hard by the Fountaine Taverne in the Strand ; these 
outrages being committed in Jidy and August the yeare before, as they 
lay in siege before the City of that County ; their body of foote had then 
close begirt it ; who had their provisions brought into them by the poor 
country-man, they consisting of 9000 and odde persons ; their horse that 
guarded these foote were about 1500. David Lesley having marched with 
the rest tovvards Scotland, as soone as they entered the County ; the 
spoyle being divided most of it by those horse left to guard these foote, 
there being many hundred of women, & baggage horses ready to receive 
it, who packed it up, who did constantly march with this Army. Header, 
if thou hadst been present to have seen the cryes these poor people made, 
if thy heart had not been hard, it would have melted into teares with 
them ; considering that this Army comming in with the prayers of the 
Kirke, as brethren, should doe such things ; and all within the space of 
S6 dayes ; . . . 

(Then follow the losses sustained in the several parishes and 
places, separately entered, and amounting in all to 31,7431. 5s. 2d., 
with the following conclusion) 

Besides the dammage, plundering, and losses of the 70 Parishes which 

' An obscure allusion occurs in Barksdale's N(/mpha Libcthris : 

Scots, I confess, that once did Hereford guard, 
Stole my church cup, wore buried i' th' church yard. 
Eut, as his church— All Saints— was in the heart of the city, 'guard' must be 
interpreted, as it naturally would be, of the garrison ; possibly in Birch's time 
For a similar offence Symonds tells us (231) that the King hanged one of his 
soldiers ' on the tree m Wmg towne.'— It appears from the Dinely MSS. that the 
brasses of 3 tombstones in the par em en t at King's Pyon were carried off by the 
Scots during the siege. ^ 
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brought not in their accounts : with divers Gentlemen, and persons that 
neglected to bring in their accounts, that lived within the 160 (106 ?) 
Parishes herein accounted for, which is expected, might have amounted 
neer the Summe of 30000 li. more. 

The Scots had behaved in a similar way in Pomerania, when 
they were shut up in Rugen under Monro : ^ and many might be 
here who had practised it in those parts: and their subsequent 
proceedings in the northern counties, to which they withdrew, were 
taken notice of in Parliament as marked by great rapacity and 
cruelty. But they had then grown out of favour with their former 
friends. ^ It may perha^ps be due to the recollection that they left 
behind in Herefordshire, that in Aug. 1650 the Grand Jury 're- 
monstrated ' to the Judges as to their readiness to assist the Parlia- 
ment against the Scots : and that in the following March Harrison 
offered the Council of State a troop of dragoons from the county to 
assist in making up 1,500 cavalry to be sent for 3 months into Lan- 
cashire ' to prevent and resist any impression there.' 



XXIX. 

EOTALIST ATTEMPT TO RECOVER MONMOUTH. 

Sir, 

After your departure from us at Monmouth, the Towne was like to be 
lost, if that gallant Gentleman CoL>nell Kirle had not been with us, and 
made Deputy Govemour there of by Sir Trevor Williams, which was 
Gods great mercy to us as well in that as many other deliverances : And 
it was ten thousand pound to a peny that any of us escaped, who were 
then in the Town or Castle ; For the Enemy having received intelHgence 
from Monmouth of our condition there, wJiich was generally inhabited by 
Malignants, besides many of our Officers being knowne Enemies to the 
Parliament, so they were most of tliem Cavaliers, and came in unto Sir 
Trevor Williams upon the taking of Monmouth, at what time we being 
destitute of Officers were forced to entertaine them, and they appeared so 
much our Enemies when Ragland forces drew before Monmouth, that 
some of the Captaines inmiediately left their commands, others expressely 
told Colonell Kirle that they would not fight, in so much that he could 
not procure above forty men to march with him to the Bridge against 
foure hundred of the Enemies foot, who gained the Bridge having killed 
the Gentry thereupon, by which meanes they possessed themselves of the 
loopeholes, yet neverthelesse Colonell Kirle drew up his forty men to the 
Bridge and having beaten the Enemy from it he flanked it on either side 
in the meane while the Enemies have got over the water, and became 
masters of our outworkes, and advanced into Monnow streete between 
Colonell Kirle and the drawbridge, whereupon Col. Kirle seeing that was 
in great danger to be surprized, drew off the one halfe of his men and 
marched with them on the back-side of the streete, and (with those few 
he had) got over the workes into the Castle. On his comming there he 
found a mighty distraction amongst all the Officers in generall, who to 
secure themselves had drawne all their outer-guards into the Castle, 
whereupon he fell into such a rage that he tore the very haire of his 
head, and desired them that if they would not fight, that they would be 
pleased to take a Musket and shoot him for he was resolved to die in the 
Castle. Whereupon they seeing his resolution which was either to fight 

' FxjwUfio/}, ii. f>, 6. 
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with the Enemy, and beat tliem out of the Towne or die in the placo, 
they resolved all to die with him, and presently drew forth a guard of 
100 Men into the Market Place to make good the Maine Guard. Besides 
he drew forth another party consisting of 100 more to relieve them whom 
he left at the drawbridge, and to beat the Enemy off who were there 
both horse and foot, about 250 in number. The Enemy no sooner espied 
Mm approaching with 100 Muskettiers, but they presently retreated to 
the lower end of Monnow street which they had possessed a long time ; 
and upon his comming to the inmost Bridge in the midst of Monnow 
street he commanded it to be let down, which was no sooner done, (and 
his men passed over it) but he commanded it to be drawn up againe, to 
cut off all hopes of retreat from himself e and his Men without victory. 
Which being done he violently fell upon the Enemy in Monnow street, 
and beate them over the River, and having killed eight of them, and 
taken five, and chased the rest halfe a Mile beyond the Towne, he came 
backe and seizing many malignant Townsmen he sent them presently 
with a guard out of Town, and those Officers whom he found to be dis- 
affected to the Parliament he clapped them in Irons, as they still con- 
tinue. The night following as he walked the Round he apprehended two 
Captaines of his more, who drinking in an Alehouse said, that if it had 
not been for Kerle the businesse had been done. And thus. Sir, being 
defended by Gods infinite blessing, I could not omit to declare it to you, 
and shall be ready on all occasions to impart unto you our proceedings, 
as becomes 

Sir 

Your most humble Servant, 

C. H. 
Feb. 4, 1645. 

Merciirlus Civicus, Feb. 4. to 12. 

The date of this letter, unnoticed at the time, shows that the 
account given at p. 238 of vol. ii. is incorrect, so far as the seizure 
of the tete-dic-pont by the Royalists, and the imminent danger of 
recapture are concerned ; two separate affairs have in fact been 
described as one. According to the printed relations, immediately 
after the capture of Monmouth, "Williams's men went home, telling 
him that ' they did not come to keepe garrisons,' the townsmen 
began to gather with hostile intentions, Capt. Forster, w^lio had 
charge of the castle, declined to act beyond its precincts, and hud 
not Kyrle and Capt. Gainsford, at Williams's urgent summons, 
brought a detachment from Gloucester at midnight of 200 men, 
followed by 500 more the next morning, and afterwards by a per- 
manent garrison of 200, the town woald have been lost again. 
Williams subsequently left Monmouth under Kyrle's charge, and 
about 3 months afterwards the attempt at recapture took place 
described in the foregoing letter ; the most interesting point in 
which is the reference to a drawbridge in the middle of Monnow 
street, then, instead of the broad level thoroughfare of modern 
times, a deep hollow way with a causey on each side.^ The exist- 
ence of the drawbridge, mentioned only perhaps in this account, 
is now entirely forgotten. 

From the tone of several of the published letters from Monmouth 
about this period, it seems probable that they were written by friends 

' An officer wTiting from Monmouth, Nov. 25, 1644, says ' I was never in so 
base a plnce in my dayes.' 
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of Kjrle, or even by himself, with the object of magnifying his 
achievements in his new service. In one of them the relief of 
Canon Frorae is ascribed to him, in which he may have served 
nnder Morgan. Kyrle, it may be feared, was troubled by few 
scruples of any kind. 



XXX. 

A NEW TRICKE TO TAKE TOWNES 

or the just and perfect relation of the sxidden surprlsall of Hereford taken 
December. 18. 1645. With a true Copy of the returne of the War- 
rant, sent by a Lieutenant in the habit of a Countreyman. And the 
names of six men his assistants Published by special Authority. 

London. Printed hy E. G. 1645. 

Divine Providence (the Governoiu' of humane actions) brings that to 
passe with mnch admiration that is least expected by mans judgement ; 
Gods handy worke shined most cleare through the cloud of the greatest 
dijficulties, and appeared with the fairest splendour when it passeth the 
most hazzard. Mans power doth execute what God decrees. By expe- 
rience we finde that the meanest of his creatures becomes the instruments 
of his sacred pleasure. The King and Kingdomes differences unreconciled 
seem uncureable without a conquest, and God is pleased by his victories 
to declare the justice of that cause he no much prospers. The particulars 
of Herefords affaires with some obscurity hath past the Presse, but for 
the generall satisfaction of the whole Kingdome (being an instrument in 
the designe) I have presumed to enter upon a large discovery. 

Sir John Bryges in his affections most reall to his Countrey, after his 
continuance a while at Gloucester he came to London, where with the 
honourable Committee of both Kingdomes, he undertooke with his best 
endeavours the reducing of the City of Hereford, and the introducing of 
the Parliaments forces into that Garrison ; being cherished by their 
Honours to proceed in the attempt he returned to Gloucester ; from 
thence disguised he traveled into some private parts of Herefordshire, 
and sent to Cap. Aldeme, and Cap. Howorth who upon his first summons 
repaired to him, they being together met, Sir John Bridges delivered 
himselfe and desired their severall opinions, so that after an oath of per- 
formance and secresie past betwixt them, they concluded that for these 
reasons the designe was feazable. 

First, the conveniancy and scituation of Ailstons Hill which faced 
the draw-bridge where an army might He in ambush, yet undiscovered 
by the Sentinells. 

Secondly, the usuall neglect of the Guard and the common custome in 
not sending out Scouts to Lug-bridge. 

Thirdly, the walls of the Priory within Carbine shot of the Gate, 
being then standing gave an advantage there to lodge the Forlorne party 
of Fire-locks. 

Fourthly, the constant Intelligence Captain Aldern had from the 
Citie, the which might have prevented any danger, if the busines had 
eyther been suspected or betrayed. 

Fifthly, the contrivall of sending in an Officer with 6 men in the 
habit of a constable and his Parishioners. Captaine Alderne drawing 
a Warrent and subscribing the Constables hand of his owne Parish as a 
returne thereunto. 

Sixthly, the assurance of a Reformado Officer in the Citie who was 

YOL. II. D -D 
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to be neere tlie Guard at the time of entry, and to hinder the drawing Up 
of the Bridge, as also to be readie to repaire to us if he found any pre- 
paration aganst us, after the disputeing of these reasons Sir John 
departed back to Gloucester, with a resolution to Post his man to London 
for orders from the Honourable Committee of both Kingdomes, 
Captaine Howorth and CaiDtaine Alderne desired a speedy expedition 
and thus determined to dispose severally of themselves, Captaine 
Howorth was to converse with the Officers in the Citie, and being 
acquainted with their designes to give upon all occasions intimation to 
Captaine Alderne in the Country from whom Sir John was to receive 
instructions, so accordingly to persevere therein, the Committee of both 
Kingdomes for the perfecting of this project finding by these Gentlemens 
particular ingagements, there was some possibility in the effect, their 
Honours sent for Colonel Birch whose Regiments was commanded to 
draw into Gloucestershire, there in readynesse to attend the event, 
Colonell Birch receiving his instructions, came with Sir John to Cannon 
Froome, from thence he sent privately to Captain Alderne by some 
Troopers belonging to that Garrison, and Qaptaine Alderne according to 
their message, prepared himselfe, and avoyding all the meanes of 
suspition, he came with Captain Howorth unto them, we bhnding the 
busines that very instant, that his owne family were possessed with an 
opinion that the Parliaments approach was for no other End but contri- 
bution : Colonell Birch, Sir John Bridges, and the two Captaines being 
met, the particular reasons were repeated, and all with one assent agreed 
upon the execution, the day limited, which was the 16*''. day of 
December, there was a messenger dispatched to the Officer within the 
City, with a Letter from S'' John, wliich intimated in short figures, both 
the time, and his duty, according to the agreement of all parties, Colonell 
Birch and Sir John Bridges hastned towards Gloucester, and about two 
of the Clock, upon Tuesday morning the Governour of Gloucester with 
Colonell Birch marched to Cannon Froome, from whence they drew 
towards Hereford, the Foot by reason of the deepnesse of the Snow,^ 
grew weake and were unable to march further, the Horse though willing 
were not able to accomplish the busines, therefore Colonell Birch advised 
with Captaine Aiderne, what was best to be done, and freely offered, if 
Captaine Alderne conceived it fit, to march with 500 Horse and 100 Foot 
to prosecute the designe, Captaine Alderne imagined that the Citio 
might be entred with that few number, but in regard of the strength, and 
desperatenesse of the enemy, he was doubtfull of a repulse, thereupon 
he advised that the Horse and Foot should retreat to Ledbury, which 
was accordingly effected, after some discourse betweene Colonell Morgan 
and Col. Birch, and the other Gentlemen, it was concluded that upon 
Wednesday night, (that) the Army should march betimes to Cannon 
Froome, and from thence in a continuall motion dr'aw to Hereford in 
this intervale of time Captain Alderne kept correspondence with some 
of his friends in the City, and" had the particular relation of the Gover- 
nours proceedings, most part of the Horse being on a march towards the 
reliefe of Chester, the Governour himselfe being in some difference with 
the City, Captaine Alderne imagined that opportunity, the best to com- 
passe a sui-prize, so that Colonell Birch and the Governour of Gloucester 
drew from Ledbury to Cannon Froome, from thence Captaine Alderne 
with two troopes of Horse secured the three Bridges, viz*. Lug-bridge, 
Lugwarden bridge, and Wordifords [Mordiford] bridge, by meanes 
whereof there could no alarm or notice passe unto the Garrison ; betwixt 
the houres of three and foure of the clocke on Thursday morninge the 

' Vicars tells us it was almost knee-deep, and they were obliged to march in 
single file. 
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Governoiir of Gloucester marclied up ^\ith his horse, the foot seconding 
him, all rendezvouzd together on this side Aylstons hill ; Cap. Howorth 
and one of Col. Birch his Captains commanded the Firelocks to the 
Priory, the counterfeit Constable and his men were disposed to their 
station : Cap. Alderne shewed CoL Birch the place upon the liill, to draw 
up the forlorne hope of Horse, which was in a large dingle ; the Morning- 
prayer-bell rung out, the Travalley was beaten in the City, and a musket 
of ours by accident was discharged, which possessed us with a great feare 
that our projects were frustrated, our hopes a while dead ; at last about 
eight of the clock the drawbridge was let fall, the Constable observing his 
season killed the Sentinell, Cap. Howorth and the Fire-locks possessed the 
gate, Cap. Temple with the horse behaved himselfe most gallantly, 
Captaine Alderne according to command with others routed those at the 
Castle, Col. Birch and Col. Morgan being active in their commands kept 
the enemy from dra-wing in a body, so that without the eflusion of much 
blood we became concjuerours and masters of the Garrison. The souldiei's 
strucke with apprehension of danger betook themselves to shelter, the 
Citizens knew no refuge, but kept themselves close in their houses, and 
he thought himselfe most happy that could secure himselfe till the 
storme was past, the two Governours preventing with their utmost power 
the Citizens generall losse and mine. The garrison thus by policy and 
force surprised without remedy was plundered, neither could the Com- 
manders rhetoricke or threat prevaile with the souldier to keepe their 
hands from pillage. The number and quality of the Prisoners, as also 
the Ordnance and Armes taken, I am as yet uncapable to expresse, but 
in the generality I presume it was the largest prize taken since these 
warres began ; to attribute that to man wliich is proper to God argues a 
sinne as high as presumption. God's j&nger j^oints out that line the 
which notwithstanding all windings man must follow ; and since weak 
mens policy hath atchieved that great mens power from other Nations 
could not accomplish, we are more bound to God in the strong linkes of 
constant gratitude, and with an acknowledgement : we must conclude, 
the strongest Cities that are most and best fortified by art and nature are 
easily taken if assaulted by the Generall of Heaven. 

A Copy of the retimie which a Lieutenant in the habit of a Countrey- 
man brought in with six men. 

Whereas we have receeved a warrant from the Honorable Governour 
of Hereford, for the bringing in to the Garrison six able men to worke, 
with such tooles as are fit for your said service, we have in obedience 
thereunto by our Neighbour Hugh Morris sent a retume of the names of 
the said parties, viz 

John Baily Pliil. Mason 

Wil. Edwards Ja. Baskerville 

Rich. Deeme Wil. King. 

These we have sent in by our aforesaid Neighbour, not daring our- 
selves to appeare in respect of the enemies Garrison at Cannon-Froome. 

The mark of J. S. Jo. Searle. 
Roger Hill, Const : 

Dated, Decemb. 17. 
1645. 

(This tract is probably the prodnction of Alderne. It makes 
Birch much legs prominent than Roe has done, and also differs from 
the account of Vicars, whose details are as usual very graphic, if not 
always very reliable. Vicars says that an intercepted warrant fi'om 
Scudamore to the ' High Constable of an adiacent Towno,' to pro- 

u D 2 
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vide labourers with spades and other tools gave occasion to Birch's 
Btratagem : that -when the drawbridge was let down 3 men came 
out, who never noticed the constable's party or the firelocks, but 
on seeing the main body said pretty loudly to one another 'what 
doe all these men hei e ? ' and were instantly seized : and that it 
was Birch's Lieutenant- Colonel, and not himself, who watched the 
success at the gate and waved his hat for the firelocks. His name 
is given by Roe as Raymond, but it was more probably Hammond, 
as it is repeatedly printed in Vicars. He may have been the same 
officer that was in Hereford under Stamford, and killed Grey in the 
duel at Gloucester, and was afterwards the King's gaoler in the 
Isle of Wight. A MS. referred to by Price [^Account of Hereford, 
1796] mentions an ancient tradition that one John Wilder, who 
was in charge of the drawbridge and gate, being considered a trusty 
man, was taken off his guard, and let down the one and opened the 
other, on being called to by the supposed constable's party without. 
— The following extract from Scudamore's published Defence, for 
which, as for other valuable assistance, I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of R. W. Banks, Esq., of Ridgebourne, may be suitably appended 
here.) 

Vpon Wednesday in the afternoone, J was advertised that the enemy 
was marched out of Ledbury, and that the discourse of the common 
Souldier in Ledbury was, that they were going towards Hereford. This 
newes the Messenger dehvering privately by word of mouth, when Master 
Major, and some halfe a score Gentlemen and Townes-men were in the 
rooms with me, I did instantly communicate it in publique to them all. 
And directed Master Major to make Proclamation ; that the Townsmen 
might have notice of this intelligence : And withall, be required present- 
ly to shovell off the Snow from the Walls, that the place might be fit for 
them to stand on with their Armes on the first Alarum. 

##♦#♦*# 

About three a clock, that afternoone, I gave Major Chaplaine Orders to 
double the Guards : Which he performed not, as by the list he gave me 
appeares. At nine a clock, I dismist the said Chaplaine to go to his rest ; 
telling him, that I would goe the grand round myselfe ; and should expect 
him to be with me at five a clock in the morning, to receive from me the 
defects of the Guards and to look to the Towne while I might catch an houres 
rest or two ; being at eight a clock in the morning, to sit at a Court of Warre 
upon the Mutineers of the day before. The grand round I went about 
one of the clock. * * * * Going on the round, at every Port, I charged 
them, upon paine of death, that neither Officer, nor Souldier, should stirre 
off" from their Guard ; ever adding, that the enemie was advancing, and the 
Towne in danger. Comming to Bysters Gate, at which Port they that come 
from Ledbury enter, * * I found the CorporaU so drunke that he could not 
give me the word, whom I corrected for the present with my Cane, and com- 
manded my Captain ; Livetenant, * * Ballard, who commanded the round 
with me, * * to place an Officer in Commission at that Port as soone as the 
grand round should be ended, and to lay the CorporaU by the heeles. 
Looking up I called to the Sentinel that stood on the top of that Gate, to 
swingle his match ; and answer being made, that he had a snap-hanz,^ for 
the more siu-ety, I sent another Souldier up and called him downe, and 

' The snaphaunce was a gun with a .spring kck, in which the hammer did not, 
,^ej siibsequently, form the covering of the pan. 
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finding it to be so, and fixt, and laden, I returned him up to his sentry- 
place and added one more to him ; leaving a strict charge that the 
Sentries should be often visited and relieved every halfehour * * * * 
The grand round being ended, about five of the clock I ordered my Captaine 
Livetenant Ballard to continue rounds without ceasing until eight, and to 
give me an account. ♦ * * ♦ ii;^ place of it, tis very well knowne, by 
testimony of some who entred the Towne with the enemie, that he the 
said Ballard drew off the guard from Bysters Gate ; where when the 
Towne was entred were but foure souldiers. And further, that he had 
beforehand poysoned,^ or by some other meanes, disabled the Murthering 
Peece, wliich lay in the mouth of Bysters Gate * # * * 'pj^g keyes 
received, away he [Lieut. Cooper] hastens ♦ * * ♦ ^nd passing to 
Bysters gate, opens not the wicket, sends out no Scouts,^ but opens the 
great Gate, lets downe the great Chaine, lets fall the Draw-bridge, and 
going over himselfe, while he saw upon the side of the Mote the Liev. 
and six souldiers who acted the part of the Constable and Labourers 
(whose reported pretence of being sent for by warrant Cooper could not. 
but know to be untrue, for hee was the overseer of the Works, & vrrit 
all such Warrants, and saw the snow upon the ground which made it unfit 
for work, and knew that the Ice was every day broken by the Gan-i- 
son) cryes out (and to them certainly) Now or never. * * With this the 
enemy enters, * * Captaine JSoivorth being in the forelorne-hope of foot that 
seconded the said personated Constable and Labourers : Sir lohn Bridges 
in the forelorne-hope of Horse, and Captaine Aldern in the second divi- 
sion. Being entred the Gate, where they found but foure Souldiers, the 
forelorne-hope of Horse, takes the right hand, and seizeth upon the Maine- 
guards, where were but six Souldiers and one Ensigne ; And Captaine 
Alderne, * * takes the left hand to my house and the Castle. My man 
brings word to my bed-side the Enemy was entered. I leapt up, commanded 
him to get me ahorse, and slipping on my cloathes, I ran instantly downe 
with my Sword and Pistoll in my hand, to the fore gate towards the street, 
where the Enemies Horse already come fired upon me, and shot my 
Secretary into the belly. At which I retreating, another of the house, 
shuts the door, & out I got at a back way toward the Eiver, in hopes 
stiU of my horse. Vpon the left hand, at the Castle, I was shewed the 
Enemy gallopping towards me ; upon the right hand, going to the Bishops 
PaUace, 1 found a body of their foot comming into the Pallace yard : and 
seeing myselfe thus beset, my boy shewing mee that a couple were gotten 
to the other side of the River over the Ice, by which I perceived it would 
beare ; I passed over, and got to the gate at Wybridge, where intendmg 
to get into the Towne at the wicket, I saw most of the guard gone, and a 
body of their horse comming upon the Bridge ; and then, understanding 
the Enemy to be fully possessed of the Towne, and no possibiUty of^re^sis- 
tance left, I resolved to cast myself at the King my Masters feet. 
From hence then I went to Ludlow, and from Ludlow in like manner to 
Worcester, professing there my purpose to lide to Oxford. 

(From this long and elaborate defence it appears that Scudamore 
had been charged not only with negligence but accepting a bribe. 
But he has vindicated himself very satisfactorily. There can be no 
doubt of his integrity, and that Hereford was lost through treachery 
alone.) 

» For a curious story about 'poisoning' cannon, see Ludlow, Memoirs, i. 73. 

2 Cruso in his Order of Military Watches, 1642, thus describes the duty of the 
Sergeant Manor in the morning : ' In places of danger he openeth the wicket oneiy, 
and sends out some men a pretty distance, to discover whether there be not soma 
Embuscado or the like, and finding all safe, opens the gi-eat gate. 6&. 
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XXXT. 

SEQUESTRATIONS AND SEQUESTRATORS IN HEREFORDSHIEB. 

The ordinance of sequestration was of course inoperative in 
Herefordshire while it was under the protection of the Royal army, 
but as soon as its principal city had fallen into the hands of the 
Parliament, a committee was ready for carrying the system into 
effect ; and it has been thus described by the original writer. 

For many years it placed the unfortunate sufferers under saws and 
harrows of iron, in the dismemberment of estates and ruin of families. 
Whether the Royalists, had they gained the ascendancy, would have 
acted with equal rigour can never be known : all men were infected with 
the evil spirit of the times. No favour was, generally speaking, shown ; 
and in very few instances was there anything like mitigation of fine. 
Roman Catholics were mulcted at two thirds of their property ; the rest 
were fined in proportion to their offence and at a certain ratio laid down 
in the ordinance : none were spared. There may seem at first sight to 
be sometliing hke impartiality in this method of j)roceeding ; but a view 
of the cases, and the rigour with which the plan was pursued bears hard 
upon the conviction that the ruling principle was the love of spoil : and 
the semblance of regular enactment must be brought in aid of violence, 
or the injustice and oppression would not have been complete. It is 
curious to see how most of the accused endeavoured to extenuate their 
delinquency, or to plead circumstances of difiiculty or necessity in abate- 
ment of it ; but in general with httle success. It was enough to consti- 
tute a man a delinquent that he had consented to reside for the protection 
of liis property in a part that was controlled by the royal forces ; which 
was called 'remaining in the King's quarters.' If any one had for a 
short period sided with the King, or been forced by necessity to repair 
to Ms quarters, and had afterwards served the Parliament, it could not 
screen him. A woman and a widow was visited with the same infliction. 
Not only those who had real estates were liable, but those who had per- 
sonalty only. A tradesman or one whose income was barely sufficient to 
maintain him was visited according to his poor resources. A Cavalier, 
the whole of whose worldly means was only his apparel, horse, and arms, 
was mulcted in proportion to that scanty remainder.^ Most were com- 
pelled to take the oaths : in some cases, but very few, these seem to have 
been overlooked ; some could plead the Articles of the surrender of 
Oxford, by which they were exempted ; but in general it was a necessary 
previous qualification that they should have taken the Negative Oath and 
the Covenant, and be able to produce certificates of having done so. The 
mode in which those who desii^ed voluntarily to compound [and free their 
estates from sequestration] were to proceed was as follows. They made 
their desire known by petition ; if the petition was allowed, they were 
required to send up a ' particular ' of their estates ; this was reviewed by 
the committee and the fine set by an officer appointed for the purpose. 
If they neglected to state the whole though inadvertency or fraudulently 

' A few instances, out of many, of these exactions have already ^>eon given 
in No. XVIII. — to which the following remarkable specimen may be added. 
When the Earl of Derby was levying forces in Lancashire, John Rycroft of Haugh, 
husbandman, was summoned on pain of death to attend a rendezvous near Wigan, 
for doing which, and distributing a cheese among the soldiers, he Avas sequestered, 
though he ever after lived in the Parliament's quarters, submitted to their com- 
mittee, and took the Negative Oath and Covenant. 
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concealed any of their property tliey were severely punishable. Some 
begged to be allowed to make further discoveries and to aoiend their 
statement : others voluntarily accused themselves, no doubt to escape 
informers, abundance of whom were abroad, and strong invitation by 
reward was held out to such as should give intelhgence of any conceal- 
ment. There was an appeal, but it was a heavy process, and rather than 
undergo the expense and trouble men gave it up. The finger of the 
apologist may be pointed triumphantly at the disingenuous attempts of 
the Cavalier to conceal a portion of his property from the spoiler, or the 
noble spirit of the high-born injured Parliamentarian who disdained to 
take his revenge ; ^ and the strife of tongues will never be hushed till the 
consequences of this system are impartially brought into the light of day. 

The original intention of the author seems to have been to 
publish the names, residences, properties and fines of all the delin- 
quents in the county ; but it would have extended to a dispropor- 
tionate length, and been unsatisfactory at last. It would hardly be 
worth while, were it practicable, to disentangle the mass from 
confusion, and we may be content with stating an approximate 
result. The lists are by no means clear. Names of absentee 
proprietors are introduced ; double entries may have occurred, and 
on the other hand some of importance, (for instance Mynors, as to 
landed property, and Penoyre) are not to be found. But we shall 
not be far from the truth in stating that the county contained about 
270 sufferers, besides the Cathedral clergy. The fines recorded — 
only a part, probably, of those received, amounted to 4o,764Z. Ss. 8d. 
besides the annual rents of estates not compounded for, and the 
confiscation of all the Episcopal and Cathedral property. 

The list of the parliamentary commissioners, given with tolerable 
accuracy at i. 25, 26 ^ contains some names of respectability, and 
Edward Harley acted occasionally ; but the management of affairs 
soon degenerated here, as elsewhere. The Parliament, however, 
evidently became suspicious, and their repeated orders for enquiry 
into abuses proved at once their uneasiness and their inability to 
deal with the wrong. ^ Private interest, it may be feared, was too 
strong in the Lower House. The Lords showed a far more honour- 
able and patriotic spirit. They reminded the Commons of tbeir 
intentions on Sept. 5, 1646, but nothing was done beyond measures 
for quickening the operations of the sequestrators till Jan. 21, 1646-7, 
when the question was revived in the Lower House ; and the Lords, 
in great dissatisfaction with the delay, desired, on Feb. 10, a con- 
ference. Then an ordinance for taking away the country committees 

^ In a MS. Account of the Earl of Oxford, by his brother, it is said that 'Sir 
Henry Lingen having besieged the Castle & burnt the Town of Bramton & laid 
waste the Estate, iSir H. L's Estate was laid tmdex' sequestration, & the profits 
thereof were ordered to be applied to make satisfaction to Sir Rob^ Harley. After 
an Inventory was taken of all the personal Estate & goods of Sir H. L, Col. 
Harley waited upon the Lady Lingen, & having asked her whether that was a per- 
fect inventory, he presented it to her with all his right to the same.' 

2 Herbert Perrott (^m- Parrett, ii. 288) and Nathaniel Wright, the defender of 
Brampton Bryan, are omitted ; and Mason and Hartford acted for both city and 
county. 

3 C. J. 1645. Aug. 16, Dec. 1, 18, 24: and Z. J, at corresponding dates. Com- 
pare also ii. 289. 
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was prepared, and committed, and lingered, and the Lords reminded 
tliem, and at last desired another conference, in the report of which, 
April 15, is recorded a noble remonstrance from the tipper House, 
* in regard of the great Cries that come to their Ears from all Parts 
of the Kingdom, where divers Persons lie under very great Pres- 
sures, by reason of the Partiality and Injustice that is used by these 
Committees,' which are distinctly charged on 'the Benefit of some 
private Persons, without any considerable Advantage to the State.' 
The matter was merely ordered to be considered. June 11, the 
Lords, still intent on their duty, desired another conference on this 
and other mal-ters : it was put off, and ultimately fell to the ground. 

But notwithstanding this discreditable evasion of jastice, the 
Commons were not wholly inactive in a matter which so closely af- 
fected their own interest. In 1648 ' solicitors for sequestrations ' were 
sent into different counties — George Thorne into that of Hereford ; 
and his report discloses a very suspicious state of affairs. Rawlins, 
one of the treasurers for the county, was apprehended and sent to 
London, charged with pocketing a very unwarrantable salary, and 
giving defective accounts of the selling and letting of estates : and 
Major Blayney^ and he were attempting to shelter themselves under 
the Act of Indemnity, Rawlins being especially answerable for the 
revenues of the Church, in which Thorne says he fears 'the State 
hath bene abundantlie abused : ' and Thorne cannot give attendance 
in London as he wishes, because there is no man that will act in the 
country : and in short the whole affair disappears from our sight 
in a mist of confusion and dishonesty. Thorne, who seems to have 
been straightforward and diligent, is heard of no more. Robert 
Harley and Robert Kyrle (presumably the renegade) are added to 
the Committee Apr. 18, 1648 : and about that time the Hereford- 
shire sequestrations were suspended by order from Goldsmiths' Hall : 
this having already been done a twelvemonth before as regards 
the Hundreds of Huntington, Ewyas Lacey, and Wigmore, as well 
as Wales. ^ 

The work, however, had to go on, and fresh commissioners 
might be more dependable : so on Sept. 4, 1649, we find an addition 
made of John Scudamore of Kentchurch, B. Harford, M.D., 
J. James, J. Pateshall, R. Nicholetts, J. Herring, and J. Flackett 
sen. Esqs. Rawlins too is somehow found acting again. If few 
fresh delinquents remained to be discovered, the estates of the old 
ones had to be managed to the best (supposed) advantage : but 
honest men were scarce, and Royalists were fair game. These 
commissioners, however, or some of them, were displaced or resigned 
in the course of 1651. About March 1651—2, four commissioners, 
James, Barrow, Merrick, and Herring were discharged for unsatis- 
factory accounts : to be succeeded by Major Hopton and T. Seaborne, 
with Silas Taylor and Benjamin Mason as subcommissioners, in- 

' Blayney had been one of the collectors of Stamford's exactions in Hereford. 
■^Price MSS. 

2 A general mulct of 20,000/. had been imposed upon South Wales, in lieu of 
sequestration, Feb. 23, 1648. Vavasour Powell, assisted by Sir Robert Harley, 
is said, in Williams's History of Radnorshire, to hare sequestered all the tithes in 
Ihat county. 
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tended evidenfclj to be the acting men. But tlie accounts were 
shll found confused and imperfect in 1663 : and Taylor and Mason 
disagreed first with Barrow, then with each other, aud the contention 
soon burst out into a flame. Taylor, too much of a musician and too 
httle of a Puritan, somehow got suspended in July, 1653 : and the 
dispute came to a hearing before the Gloucestershire commissioners 
in September and October. Taylor was accused of having joined 
Massey and Poyntz against the Ai-my ; he had commanded a troop 
of horse in Hyde Park, and been among the Levellers ; and being 
sought for had hid himself in the house of Mr. Williams at Cabal va 
near Hay (where Delamain says, he borrowed, but did not return, 
a horse and 5Z.) and now he was associating with Papists and 
favouring delinquents and neglecting his duty. Mason was said to 
have fought on the wrong side at IS'ewbury II : then, as subcom- 
missioner in Somersetshire, where he received 6s. 8d. per day,^ his 
accounts were unsatisfactory : and in his new office he was charged 
with keeping back and defacing books, forging Taylor's name, and 
favouring delinquents in their leases. He got the worst of it : 
his heavy claim for expenses was disallowed, and he was fined 2001. : 
yet this man is acting again in 1653. Taylor was restored, and is 
aciing in April, 1654, and accusing Mason of unlawfully displacing 
the chaplain of Coningsby's Hospital : a year afterwards the accounts 
are again censured at head-quarters ; yet Taylor keeps his post ; 
and Mason — such were the times — actually appears as Member for 
the County, in company with Major-General Berry, Edward Harley, 
and Bennet Hoskyns, at the investiture of the Protector, June 26, 

* The sequestrator's pay in Northumberland was 4s. per day, with a horse and 
three assistants. 

2 Wroth Eogers, who, according to 'the Mad Lord Coningsby,' had been a 
tailor, represented Hereford at the same time : and John Birch, Leominster, of 
which town he had begged and obtained the High Stewardship in 1648. — Eogers 
had been already summoned to Cromwell's first parliament in 1 653 ; for which he 
might perhaps have prepared the way by signing, probably in May of that year, a 
canting and fulsome congratulation to the new ruler, who is thus addressed : — ' 
my Lo ; what are you ? y* you should be the Instrument to translate the Nation from 
oppression to libertie, from the hands of corrupt Persons to the Saints? ' — The 13 
names appended to this characteristic address comprise those of several com- 
mittee-men, headed by Ben : Mason ; Rich. Delamain coming in at the close. In 
the parliament of 1658 we find Wroth Rogers and Beonet Hoskyns elected for the 
county, Nathaniel Rogers and Dr. Bosworth for the city, Birch and Freeman for 
Leominster, Perrott and Andrewes for Weobley. A petition, unfortunately without 
date, in Hill's il-/.SiS'. from 3,000 county electors complains of 'y° bold infringements 
of their Dearest Liberties ' on the part of the sheriff, Wroth Rogers ; they would 
have voted for Edward Harley, John Scudamore, and Richard Reed against a very 
small minority, but he pretended dissatisfaction, denied a poll, and declared 
Harley, Berry, and Mason elected. Such illegal proceedings probably gave occasion 
to an order, July 11, 1654, that sheriffs making undue returns at elections should 
forfeit 100 marks, and their returns should be examined by the Council of State. 

The following notices, though not relevant to the present subject, may be 
appended here. 

In Oct. 1653, we find the parliament of that year appointing, as Judges of 
bankruptcy in the county and city, J, Pattesal, J. Flacket, T. Rawlins, R. Nicho- 
lets, T. Seabourn, J. Woodiate, H. Jenkins. 

In her most depressed condition, the Church was still a source of apprehension 
to the Usurper ; and this probably gave rise to an order by himself in council, in 
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This sketch of the Herefordshire sequestrations and their 
ofiQcials might have been greatly amplified ; but the reader will 
probably be abundantly satisfied with the insight already obtained 
into the social condition of the county during the abeyance of 
Koyalty. 



XXXII. 

DOCUMENTS RELATING TO PENGETHLT AND GOODRICH CASTLE. 

[Sir Edward Powell, knight and baronet, was the owner of Pengethly,' near 
Ross, in the reign of Charles I. In the 16th year of that reign under a Writ 
of Priv}-- Seal he had lent his Majesty 3,000Z., which was to have been repaid in 
1644 : but it is evident that he never received it again. When the war broke out 
he was resident in Dean's Yard, AVestminster. and, willingly or unwillingly, con- 
tinued in what was then called ' the Parliament's Quarters,' and for that cause, 
if for no other, his property at Pengethly was seized upon by the King's forces, 
and he compounded with Sir Henry Lingen for his estate. The following MS. 
documents, preserved at Pengethly, are a fair specimen of the manner in which 
the Royalists confiscated the estates of those that were not with them. — J. W.] 

I. 

Smnmons to the Constables to make a return. 

(This has been already pi,nted in vol. i. p. 354.) 

(Endorsed) fibr the petty Constables 

of Sellwicke 

The names of his sarvants. 

Antonie Gruhh "i friday senight to bring in an accompt of S"" Ed Powells 
Philhp Gough J houshold stiifie & Goods & CatteU & the rentrolles 

II. 

Requisition from Sir Henry Lingen, 

Theese are to requier you to send hither to Gotherig Castle one 
loade of the best hay you haue at Pengethley Hereof you are not to faile. 
this 17'' of 7^" 1644 

Hen. Lengen : 

To S' Edward Powell's 
Cheif officer or seruant 
at Pengethley. 



Aug. 165i, for ejecting ' scandalous and insufficient Ministers and Schoolmasters,' 
for whose removal no authority existed. The following were named commissioners 
for Herefordshire :— Sir R. Harley, E. Harloy, J. James, J. Scudamore, T. Raw- 
lins, W. Rogers, .1. Flacket, J. Patesliall, S. Taylor, P. Davies, W. Botterell, Esqs., 
T. Eatan, J. Ashton, J. Chelmeld, T. Blayney, R. Reed, T. Seabourn, W. Lane, 
F. Pember, Gent", with the following ministers as assist ints :— Messrs. Woodriff, 
Lowe, Boyer, Briton, Primrose, Woodward (Rickard's Castle), Beale, Smith, Voylo. 
The ordinance was confirmed and continued fur 3 years in 1656 ; but there is no 
evidence of proceedings taken under it. 

• See i. 354 :— where ' gellV should have been translated 'grove.'' 
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ITI. 

Bequlsition from Sir Henry Lingen. 

Mr Grabb I shall desier yoii to send mee hither to morrowe morning 
betimes twoe load of good Hay & Hereof I shall desier you not to faile 

Hen Lengeis" 
Gotherig Castle this 

IS'i'of Ja: 1645 

(Endorsed) For M' Grubb at 

Pengetliley. 

t 

IV, 

Heceipt from Sir Senry Lingen. 

the 6th of ffeb. 1645 
Receaiied then of M'' Gnibb for the Contribucn fori 

Pengethley for the months of October 9*"*'' and December I ^o -i o ^rx 

the Some of tliree pounds and eighteene shillings I say ( 
reseaued . . . . . . . j 

by mee Hen Lino en 

V. 

Requisition for Boards. 
M-- Grubb 

I shall desier you to send your twoe teemes loaded with boards 
hither presently and that they may bee of your Longest size of Boardes, 
for I am informed that you haue very Longe ones, I pray you send them 
away presently for I must- make Yse of them presentley soe I rest 

Your Loueing 
ffriend 

Hen Lengen 
Gotherig Castle 
this 3"^ of March 
1645 

(Endorsed) For M' Grubb at 

Pengethley 

VI. 

Receipt on account of composition. 

the 16th of March 1645 
Peceaued then of M"" Anthony Grubb by the appointm' 
of S"" Edward Powell the some of fiftie pounds being in pte of 
his Composition for his estate at Pengethley I say receaud 
the some of , 

by mee 

Hen Lengen 

VII. 

Trotection. 

Theese are to requier and desier you not to take away any of the goods 
or Catles of S^ Edward Powells nowe being or that shalbee hereafter 
Vpon his estate at Pengethley hee haueing compounded with mee for them 
nor to molest or trouble any of his seruants or tenants there, hee likewise 



- £ 50—0—0 
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haueing Compounded for his rents giuen vnder my hand at Gotherig 
Castle this 16th of March 1645 

To all officers and Souldiers 

of his Maiesties Armies Hen Lengen 

and all others whome yt 

May concerne 

VIII. 

Receipt from Sir Henry Litigen to Mr. Gruhh. 

the 24th of March 1645 
Reseaued then of M'' Anthony Gmbb the somme of " 
thirtie pounds y' being fur the composition for S^ Edward 
PoweUs personall estate I say reseaued the somme of 



i £ 30—00—00 



by mee 

Hen : Lengen 

IX. 

Protection for the servants and tenants of Sir E. Poivell. 

By authoritie to me geven from his Ma*'*^. for seising the landes & 
tenem*^ : of delinquents, and of all such persons as doe dwell w^'in any 
the Garrisons of the Parliam'. armie, and taking away their goodes catties 
& psonall estate &c Theis are to certifie all those whome it may any way 
concerne That Anthony Grubbe servaunte of S''. Edward Powell living now 
at Wesf — hath compounded w"' me for his the said S^ Edwards Landes 
teiites hereditaments goodes catties rents & personall estate whatsoever 
w'^'in the countie of Heref ' : And w^'^all to will and require yo", that 
neither yo" nor any of yo" by yo" selues or by yo' meanes or procure- 
mente doe molest, trouble or offer or cause to be offered any violence or 
iniurie to any of the servaunts officers or tenants of the said S"". Edward 
in the said countie of Heref, or plunder drive or carie away any of the 
goodes cattle provision or personall estate of him the said S^ Edward, or 
of any his servaunts or tenants for or by reason of any landes or tene- 
ments w""*^ they hold vnder him, But that yo" permitt and suffer the 
servaunts and workemen of him the said S"". Edward and of his tenants to 
till and manure his and their lands, and to receive the rente issues and 
profitts of the same w'^^'owt any yo'. Lette or contradiccons. Provided 
alwaies That the servaunts and occupiers of the same landes tenements 
and hereditam*^ doe paie such contribucio moneys unto Goodrich Castle 
as they shalbe charged w*^^ according to the former vsuall rates, and 
according to, and not above the proporcon as other mens landes are or 
shalbe rated. Geven vnder my hand and Seale the xxiiii'*' dale of Marche. 
1G45. at the Castle of Goodriche. 

Hen Lengen 
To all Comaunders in chiefe and aU 
other officers and souldiers of his 
Ma'* Armies and all others, whome 
it may concerne 



Letter from Mr. Gi'uhh to Sir Edward Powell. 

I rec'* yo"" worpps Letter datted the viij'*' of this Instant August, 
and will dilligently observe yo"" Commands therein, I have done my best 
to find out, some of the Goods taken unto Goodridge, for the Boords they 
were Burnt in the time of the seidge for want of Wood, many other 
things of Househould Stuff I cannot yett finde out, only the Rack and the 
Marmant Iron Pott is had agayne, Ffor such w'^'' have plundered and many 
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times rifled yo'' worpps house I am able to give yo' worpp an account 
thereof, and to prove the same upon them, when you please to comand 
mee, For the ffellow w*^*" stole yo' woll by a falce keye, Hee used to be 
many nights at Jo : Joulings ; besides, Joulinge but five days before the 
woU was stolne, had made mee a key unto the woll house beyoijd the 
Great Parlo^ whence the woll was stolne, these reasons causeth mee to 
suspect Jo : Joulinge, There were xi« ffleeces found, w**' the Theefe, have- 
ing yo*" Pichmark on them, I find by the accompt of the fleeces but three 
wantinge. A doth not yett confese his Cumpartners .... others have 
many times taken the proffitts besides the Stock of yo'" Estate here, for 
w^" theire Estates in time will agayne make sattisfaccon .... I will as 
God enables mee endeavore the fullfillinge of all yo"" worps Comands, and 
continue my Prayers for yo' EternaU Hapiness and will ever Pemayne 

yo' worpps faithf uU 

and Obedient Servant 
17 August 1646 Anthoxy. Grubb 

xxxni 

SIEGE AND CAPTUEE OF GOODRICH CASTLE. 

Colonel Birch to the Speaker of the House of Commons. 

Honourable Sir, 

Since my last the 7 instant finding the forces of Goodrich under 
command of Sir Henry Lingen, so activ^e that a passenger could not be 
safe between Gloucester and Hereford, nor could I quarter Horse abroad 
but they were in much danger, nor could I draw forth towards Ludlow or 
Worcester, but they would come neer unto the City to plunder, there- 
fore 1 chose rather to run the hazard of storming the House wherein they 
kept their out Guard upon their Boats, and Stable being within 20 foot 
of their Castle Wall, than to sufier those former inconveniences which 
was done thus : I marched out of Hereford Munday night last with 500 
Horse and Foot undiscovered, untill I came within Pistoll shot of Good- 
rich, a little before day : then fell on with 100 firelocks for the Forlorn, 
and entred over the Wall neare the end of their stable, the wall was very 
high, yet got over before they had a full alarm ; and found in the stable 
about fourescore Horse, and five men, which Horse I took all, digging 
thorow the walls, and turning them out ; the men were slaine and taken : 
the stable with hay and other provision burnt ; In the mean time I fell on 
their out-Guard, in a place called the Boat-House, which was within 
Pistoll shot of the Castle, which held out two houres untill it was digged 
thorow ; then they desired quarter for their lives ; wherein was Major 
Pateson, Commander of the Horse, and Major Benskin and 16 Gentle- 
men more and Troopers, whom I brought to Hereford. This success 
it pleased the Lord to give me with little losse, which is very ad\'antageous, 
and especially enabling me to perform those commands laid upon me by 
the right honourable the Committee for both Kingdoms. And this day 
in the way as I was comming to Gloucester to that purpose, some Horse 
belonging to Goodrich Castle way laid me which were out on a party when 
I took the rest Munday night, there being with me Colonell Kirle, and 
about 12 more, but not so many ready; theEnemie staid in the way, 
which we perceiving, gave them a charge, their number being 14, tooke 
and slew 12. and the other two escaping through the Kiver to the 

Castle.^ 

(Vicars, Burning-Bush not Consiimed, 396.) 

' This does not agree very well with Roe's statement, that the amljush was ]ai<l 
at Old Gore, on the old road between Hereford and Gloucester. 
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Colonel Birch to the Speaker of the House of Commons. 

Truly Honourable, — In my last T gave you an account of all passages 
here, since wliich I sent in my summons, here inclosed, but they within 
resolve to stand it out, as you may perceive by their answer : they are 
excepted persons, and Papists very desperate : they never left sallying 
whilst they had one horse to sally out with, having lost in all, upon their 
salHes, above one hundred. 

I am approached witliin the reach of their stones, which they throw 
abundantly,^ and am now almost ready to play upon them with a mortar 
piece, which I have cast here, carrying a shell of above two hundred 
weight ; and have planted my battery, and am going on with my mines ; 
for effecting of all which, a considerable quantity of powder will be 
speedily necessary. 

1 therefore humbly entreat your honour will be pleased to move the 
honourable house for eighty barrels, which will much forward the service, 
and exceedingly engage 

Your honoiu-'s most faithful and thankful servant, 

John Birch. 
From Goodrich, June 18, 1646. 

Colonel Birch to the Governor of Goodrich Castle. 

Sir, — Before this, I question not but you expected what I have now sent 
unto you, which I did the rather forbear, being informed of your strong 
confidence of a speedy relief, and no less in your own ability to prevent 
such near approaches as are and may be made upon you, (being willing 
you should try the utmost of both ;) though instead of the former, I must 
let you know that Oxford is to be delivered up the 19th instant.^ In 
the mean time, I have been studious of your welfare, which to advance, 
I find no visible way left, but that you submit unto the pleasure of the 
high court of parliament ; in whose name, and for whose use, I demand of 
you the possession of this castle of Goodrich ; which if you shall assent 
unto, you may command my utmost service in any thing which may tend 
to the public good, your honour, and future welfare. 

And for those gentlemen now under your protection, if they shall put 
themselves under mine, I shall not deceive them of that civility which they 
may expect ; and shall thankfully acknowledge the goodness of Almighty 
God in sparing a further effusion of blood : it being my desire hereby to 
declare unto you my especial care to prevent ; which, if you shall occasion 
by your refusal, (that being at another time honourable which now will 
not appear to be the part of a soldier, whose prudence is required as well as 
resolution,) but that you shall persist to a further enraging of those under 
my command, so that you make me incapable of doing that which, it may 
be, you may think (and not without ground, were it not the eleventh 
hour) to have at last, and that blood and utter ruin follow, I hereby desire 
to be excused if I prosecute my present business in such a way as will be 
grievous unto him, who rather desires to approve himself 

Your real friend, 

John Birch. 
June 13, 1646, at 2 o'clock. 

P.S. That you may perceive my willingness to give you full satis- 
faction in any scruple that you may make hereunto ; if you desire it, 

' Wallenstein at his leaguer before Nuremberg employed ' barrells or 
hogsheads filled with sand and stones for throwing, placed on the batteries.' — 
Monro, ii. 1 34. 

2 The treaty for the svrrender rif O.xford was signed Jxine 21st; the city was 
surrendered to Fairfax on the 25tb. 
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inyself , with two gentlemen more, will give you the meeting with the 
like number, where you please ; or if you desire no such satisfaction, 
I shall desire your answer in writing within twenty-four hours : which length 
of time I am willing to give you, because to me it looks like a business 
of great concernment, to yourself especially, because you bind my hands 
from any more lines passing in this business. 



Sir Henry Lingen, Governor of Goodrich Castle, to Col. Birch. 

Sir, — I received yesterday a summons from you, wherein you demand 
of me this castle to be delivered into your hands for the use of the 
parliament. The king placed me in it, by his commission, to keep it 
for him and to his use, and, until I shall receive an immediate order or 
command from him to the contrary, I shall do it to the uttermost of my 
power ; otherwise I conceive I should not discharge the part of a soldier 
and an honest man, which I hope to carry with me to my grave. As for the 
information you had of my strong confidence of a speedy relief, truly it 
was a thing I neither desired nor expected in so short a time ; yet 
happily may have it before my necessity will require it ; as for the 
delivering up of Oxford, (if it be so,) the fortune of another man's 
command shall not be a leading case for my loyalty, and the trust 
reposed in me, and this I will assure you is the resolution of 

Your loving friend, 
CotlieriJge Castle, June li, 1646. Hen. Lingex. 



Colonel Birch to Sir H. Lingen. 

Sir — I have received your resolution by your drummer, which far 
better contents those under my command than myself, who really desired 

your welfare. 

In honour, Sir, Your loving friend, 

J. B. 
At the Leaguer, June 14, 1646, 4 o'clock. 

(Gary's Memorials of the Great Civil War, i. 102-108.) 

[See also Perfect Diurnall, June 22, 1646, where there are a few 
verbal discrepancies.] 

The Strong 

Castle 

of 

GOTHRIDGE 

tahen hg Golonell 
Birch. 

Sir Henry Liiigen, mid fifty Gentlemen taken Prisoners, All the Officers and 

Souldiers at mercy, and all the Jrmes and Ammunition, Bag and 

Baggage taken by the said Cclonell Birch, on Fryday last. July 31. 

1646. 

Monday the S'^ of August. 1646. This letter of Golonell Birches with the two 

other Letters are examined and printed, and published according to order of 

London Printed by Jane Goe. 1646. 
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The taking of Gothridge Castle hy Collonel Birch, with all the Armes, and 
Ammunition, and all Frisoners at mercy, certified hy a Letter from 
Collonel Birch Himself e.^ 

Honoured Sir, 

No time hatli been neglected by me in the prosecution of this service, 
but as the ground would admit I have carried on my Approches, 
Batteries, and Mynes ; And after I had very much tome the Castle with 
my Mortar piece, that no whole roome was left in it. (that not doing the 
worke) I resolved to go on with the mines, and Battery (where I could 
not myne) both of wliicli went on so succesfuUy, that in a few howres I 
intended to enter by Storme And to that end drew my horse and foot 
together, which the Enemy perceiving, rather then they would run the 
hazard, took down their Cullers, and put up white (without which I 
denyed them any Treaty) their desires were honourable tearms, which I 
thought not fit to grant, neither to give them anything beyond mercy for 
their lives, their Persons to be whoUy at m)^ dispose ; upon wliicli tearms, 
I have this day received possession of this Castle. And when the 
Parliament shall please to command Sir Henry Lingen to waite upon 
them, I shal carefully bring him up to attend their pleasure. In the mean 
time I desire that the Parliament will be pleased to signifie their 
pleasure concerning the demolisliing or keeping this Castle ; The con- 
dition of which, and of all other passages here, this Bearer Major Black- 
more will give a perfect accompt, who hath been very active and helpfull 
in this service, together with the condition of the Horse and Foot under 
my command, how much they have been discouraged by those who with 
earnestnesse seek their owne ends, notwithstanding all which, no duty hath 
been omitted, nor any meanes left unattempted which might forward the 
Publike Ser^dce. 

Your most humble and reaU Servant, 

John Birch. 
Gotheridge the 31 of 
July 16i6. 

The Copy of another Letter from Colonell Birches Leagure. 
Sir, 

I know not how enough to commend the gallantry of Col. Birch, in 
his deportment before Gotheridge Castle, a Nest of Papists, and rigid 
Malignants, that were very desperate in their resolutions, which the 
more encensed our Souldiers, Sir Henry Lingen would fain have had 
another Summons to begot a parley ; but the former offers refused, made 
our Colonel look upon that as uncapable of so much favour. It is a 
place very strong, and Mining hath proved very hard work, yet Col. 
Birch hath used all possible means, and lost no opportunity in the 
speeding of the reducing thereof, to the best advantage of the Kingdome, 
which I believe the surrender of Worcester hath something hastned. 

But the Colonell made his approches, and mined with all the speed 
that the cragginesse of the place would permit, and not onely plied them 
with his Batteries, bvit had done very good execution upon the Castle 
with the Granados shot from our Mortar peece. And all things were 
in so faire a way that wee were almost ready to storme ; then which the 
Souldiers desired nothing more, so that all, both Colonel, Officers and 
Souldiers, should not have needed to have beene hastned, had not the 
worke been shortned another way. We were so neere the storme, that 

' The account of the siege, referred to at ii. 277, was thus described by Captain 
Skipp's son in a list of papers — ' Histon/ of the Sirge of Gofheridf/r Cnstle iaken 
hrj my ffa. vhen he was there Jwsiegcd in 1646,' 
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Colonel Birch had drawne up the Horse and Foot, and was ordering 
them into a posture for falling on. But the enemy in Gotheridge 
Castle perceiving in what posture wee were in, and seeing how they were 
on all sides surprized, their hearts began to faile them, so that they took 
a most fearfull Alarm ; and (whether by Counsell of Warre, or otherwise) 
they speedily took their condition into consideration, and (perceiving that 
wee would not balk with them) being unwilling to endure a storme 
(which was much the more terrible to them, because of divers Gentry 
amongst them) they desired a Parley, but my Colonell would not grant 
that, though much importuned for it : insomuch that when they saw wee 
would not admit of any delay, they tooke in their Standerd Colours, and 
held out their white Flagge of Truce, and begged that they might but 
march out Honourably to their owne homes, and some to Garrisons. But 
nothing would bee granted more then quarter for their lives. And in 
short it was agreed to thus : 

First, that Sir Henry Lingen the Governour of Gotheridge Castle, 
with all the OflS.cers and Souldiers therein, shall have mercy for their 
lives. 

Secondly, that the said Sir Henry Lingen the Governour, with all the 
OflScers and Souldiers, shall surrender up themselves prisoners to be at 
Colonel Birch his disposing. 

Thirdly, that all the Armes and Ammunition, provision, and whatso- 
ever else is in Gotheridge Castle, shall be delivered up to Colonell Birch 
for the service of the Parliament. 

Fourthly, that the same bee performed presently the same day, (viz. 
July 31. 1646. 

All which was done accordingly, this present day. and Colonell Birch 
is now in possession of the Castle, wherein besides the Governour, were 
about 50. Gentlemen, and others of quality, and 120. Souldiers, of whom 
I will give you a List of their Names, with aU convenient speed. 

My Colonell hath this day received a letter from Hereford, dated 
yesterday, of which I sent you a Copy. I hope care will be taken to 
make all lovers and frinds, and that we that have fought together in one 
cause, and been ready to shed our blood one for another, shall not now 
spill one anothers blood, but Hve in unity, and enjoy peace through all 
the Kingdome, which is the prayers of 

Your most humble 
Servant 

N. H. 
Gotheridge July 31. 1646. 

The Copy of a Letter sent to Colonel Birch from Hereford, then 

before (3-otheridge Castle. 

For the Iwnmirahle Colotiell Bi/rch, Governour of Hereford, at his quarters 

before Gotheridge Castle. 

Sir, 

Here is given out by some. That as soon as Gotheridge Castle is 
reduced, you are to march away from this City, and another Colonell to 
possesse your place : And tiTily 1 think the design is working : wherfore, 
if you may use all the meanes you can to prevent it, that your Brother, 
or some other friends may command the Castle and Forces which shall 
be left here, if you do not your self. Sir, your businesse for the County 
Voyces may hold if managed wisely. I have writ to Sir Richard Hopton 

' Miks Lochard, or Latchard, is said to have been killed during the siege 
(i. 23, ii. 279). 

VOL. II. ^ ^ 
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again in tlie businesse, a copy of wliicli you shall see at your return, and 
am now writing to Sir John Briges, but I hear of none that stirs in it 
but myself. They have severall in most parts of the County. We 
earnestly desire you here. I pray you haste, I conclude, and subscribe 
myseK 

Miles Hill 
Hereford July 29. 
1646. 

I pray you set businesse in agitation in those parts, where your 
Commands are by your Assignation Officers. 



XXXIY. 

[Printed by Dircks in his Life of the Marquis of Worcester^ but here given from 
a MS. copy from Carte, MSS. Letters, EE. f. 210.] 

A MOST TRUE ACCOMPT OF MY BUISINES FROM HTS MA*^^ AT OXFORD 
INTENDED FOR THE MOST HONO^'^^® THE MARQUESSE OF ORMOND IT 
BEING THE LAST OF MY THOSE IMPLOYMENTS. 

On flfryday night being the 22^ of ffebruary 1646 : I was Convoyed to 
Abbington by S' George Lisle and a party vnder his Comand, and from 
thence neere Cisseter where I parted from them tooke a Guide & went 
to S'' William Poole's from whence by night I was carefully guided to S'' 
Robert Poyntz's at Acton ^ wliich his Ma*'^ conceived to be the safest way, 
there by S' Robert was I exceedingly welcomed as comeing from his 
Ma*'^ : and in that imployment, and for the space of fine dayes I was con- 
cealed in S' Robert's house whilst he did continually imploy some of his 
trusty freinds to endeauour a way for my passage over Seveme, which 
both by land and water was very strongly Guarded, yett haueing disguise 
from him I hyred a Boate for Black Rock, and passed as a Grasier, and 
a jBfarmer a freind of his with me to assist me, but no sooner had we 
Landed but we had by a Grasier intelligence that in that Village and in 
all that Country of the Moores were Parliament fforces driuen by his 
Ma*'^* party from Newport andCarlile,- therevpon the fFarmer brought me 
to a Church on a Rock few yardes from the Sea side ; ^ into which Rock 
I conveighed my dispatches, and my selfe and horse into the Porch, 
whilst the fl'anner brought me a Guide, and man of his acquaintance, 
well knowne to the Enemies party, but honest to his Ma''*' ; and after 
night he convoyed me through their Guardes by the name of a Butcher of 
Bristoll and on the breake of day three Parliamen Officers newly landed 
at Gouldcliffe from Bristoll, seeing me ride fast, charged me in a Lane 
and questioned me who I was for, I answered that it was then no time 
to aske impertinencies, by my being here you may judge who I am for, I 
intended for Newport or Caerleon in buisines for the State, but my 
Guide tells me that there is my Lord Charles Somerset with 300 horse ; 
for Gods sake tell me how I shall avoide them ; Whereupon they being 
as much affi-ightned at my news, as I with their Summons, hastily 
pointed me out a way, and ran themselues another way into the Moores, 
by this meanes I came to Carleon, from whence the King's party were 
marched two dayes before, & being then within Tenn miles of Ragland, 
I came (as I thought) undiscovered to Colonel Richard Harbutts, & find- 
ing the passage full of dangers by reason of Langibby Castle and many 

• Iron-Acton near Thornbur^\ ^ probably Caerleon or Cardiff? 

* Sudbrook Chapel. 
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soldiers quartered in the way, T sent to the Lord Charls desiring a Con- 
voy, & acquainting him with what buissiness I was in, his Lordship 
returned me answer that by one of the Clock the next day by a Wind- 
mill on Christchurch hill a party should meet me punctually, & so they 
did, but it was of the enemy, who hauing ffoot with the Horse, made me 
distrust and betake myselfe to a Wood adjoyning : & when they were 
past, no convoy coming nor intended, as it appeared afterwards, I returned 
to the Lady Mary Harbutts, who then lay in, & some intelligence being 
giuen to the Enemy, soe soone as it was darke, a party being sent to take 
me, my Lady Mary secured the dispatches in or under her Bed, Comanded 
a Servant of hers to goe with me, called my horse hers, & going on foot 
all the night in most bitter weather & bad ways full of dangers I 
came to the Castle, about the day's dawning, where I presently applyed 
my selfe to my Lord Charles, made my relation, & besought him for a 
present convoy, his answer was that that house was their own, and not 
as other Garrisons, they must looke upon their owne securities, and had 
done more than they had thanks for, but would bring me to his fifather 
soe soone as he was ready — his Lordship did soe, and in the first place my 
Lord asked me, whether in my dispatches I had any Letters from his 
Ma"^ to his sonne Glamorgan, I answered not that I knew of, but there 
might be within the Lord Marquess of Ormonds ; on that I deliuered to 
his Lordship his Ma*'^^ mostgratious and comfortable message, concerning 
my Lord, his Sonne with thankes for their former loyall expressions, vnto 
which my Lord Marquesse answered, that it was the griefe of his heart 
that he was inforced tc say that the King was wavering and fickle, and 
that at his Maj"^* : last being there, he lent him a booke to read in his 
Chamber, the beginning of wliich he knowes he read ; but if he had ended 
it, it would have shewed him what it was to be a fickle Prince, fi"or was it 
not enough said his Lordship to suffer him the Lord Glamorgan to be 
vnjustly imprisoned by the Lord Marquesse of Ormond for what he had 
his Ma*'^' Authority for ; but that the Eling must in Print protest against 
his proceedings and his owne allowance, & not yett recall it ; but I will 
[Marginal. — That Message I well remember, and soe will his Ma*'% I 
hauing sett it downe soe soone as I went out of the Bed-Chamber] — pray 
for him, and that he may be more constant to his freinds, saith my Lord, 
and soe soone as my other imployments will giue leaue, you shall have a 
Convoy to fetch securely your dispatches, that I dayly pressed and 
expected, sometimes I was delayed with fayre language, and sometimes 
with such as was very unwelcome to me both from the ffather and the 
Sonne, it being invectives against his Ma'**^ : & the L'' Marquesse of 
Ormond, and after 14 dayes delay I advised with CoUonell Ratcliffe Jarrard, 
Collonell Thomas Butler, Major Hugh Butler, and William Watkins 
Receiuour Generall for South Wales being all Protestants, & of the 
Councell of Warre, who agreed in opinions that the delay was of purpose ; 
and caused by Jealousie conceiuing that if I gott ouer before Capteine 
Bacon, who was then attending for a dispatch to his Lord the Lord 
Glamorgan— [Marginal. (After my selfe Collonell Butler & y^ rest were 
gone Lord Charles threatned to take from M' Watkins SOO^i which \^•as 
in the Castle (his Ma"" : money) for Sideing with vs, as he now present, 
is ready to testify.]— my dispatch might tend to the prejudice of his said 
Lord, on this I tooke occasion to waite on my Lady Glamorgan, and 
remembring her of the King's gracious intentions towards her Lord, 
I besought* her assistance, to which she answered that my goeing soe 
hastily was not material whatsoeuer I conceiued of it ; for that there 
were others gone with Duplicates of buisines to her Ladyshipp's l;no\v- 
ledge, of whom her cousen Will Winter was one, and he had noe relation 
to the Lord Marquesse of Ormond but was her husband's freind ; To 
which I answered that my Lord was her Lord's very good freind, and I 

E E 2 
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Tvas very much his Servant, but if his Ma*'^« : buisines be done I care not 
by whose hands it is ; but I thanke your honour, for now I know where- 
fore I am stayed here, and from her Ladyshipp I went to my Lord 
Charles, and told him that by his neglect his Ma^»^ might be vndone, and 
that to acquitt my selfe, I must lay the blame on those that deserued it ; 
but if his Lordship would yett giue way Capteine Spite would vndertake 
to do the buisines with Twenty horse ; his Lordshipp answered that he 
tooke my importunity iU, but would impart it to the Councell of Warre 
and take their advice, which he did indeed, but that caused soe generall 
a knowledge, that the County was laid for me & my buisines, as I had 
very good Intelligence ; and thereupon the protestant party shewed them- 
selues to be much discontented— insomuch that CoUonell Buttler, Major 
Butler, and others quitted the Castle, next day being the nineteenth of 
my stay there, my Lord sent a party who bringing the dispatches, I 
desired my Lord in obedience to his Maj''*^^ Warrant, and the others to 
direct me in my Way, both which he refused, because as he said I had 
noe Letters to his Brother, Thereupon I went discontentedly away to 
Aburgainy with Collonell Ratcliffe Jarrard, CoUonell Butler, & Major 
Butler, with whom I advised, and sent with their approbation for a 
Woman who wa^ continually imployed betwixt the Castle of Denby in 
North- Wales, & Ragland in South- Wales, I agreed with her to goe to 
Denby, — Conway or Harlech Castles with the Letters quilted vp in a 
Trusse of Linnen, and tyed next to her body, and with my owne man 
disguised to receaue them from her, and to goe ouer with them if I could 
not make my Way to ouertake him, I directed him to be aduised by the 
Gouernours to whome I wrote, the man and Woman were taken and 
carried before Howell Gwynn then high Sherriflfe ; but what became of 
the dispatches, or how the Woman concealed or made them away, I know 
not, nor durst inquire ; but she saw the man taken being a great distance 
from her, as I had directed them to keepe in sight one of the other but 
not to goe together, and she was not taken in twoe or three houres after, 
soe that by all likelihood she Conveighed them away, otherwise the 
ParUament Pamphletts would haue told vs of it, as they did not, for 
with much feare I expecting it pervsed aU the Diurnalls for more then 
a quarter of a Yeare ; this is all I cann deliuer of it, and the particulars 
of these will be punctually justified by those seuerall parties formerly 
mentioned, some of them being now about the Court, and for the truth 
of this I am ready to make Oath when I shall be therevnto Called. 

AiLAN BOTELER.* 



XXXV. 

THE CASTLE OF HEREFORD. 

The following details relative to this utterly demolished building 
may possess some interest. (They have been partially printed in 
Dancumb's Collections.) 

Oct. 2. 162-9. King Charles I. granted the site to Gilbert North 
Esquire alias Sir Gilbert, on payment of a reserved rent of 20s. per 
anmmi, to be held of the King of the manor of East Greenwich in capite : 
the rent being paid to the High Sheriff of the county. — Dec. 3. of the 
same year North sold it to William and Edward Page of Harrow on the 

' His possessions were returned (if it be the same man) in Feb. 1G51, as being 
'certaine bedding & other necessaries worth Tenn pounds': for which he was 
fined at ^, 21. Us. id. (sic). 
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Hill.— Col. Birch purchased it, Aug. 1, 1646, of Edwcord Page, and put 
it partly in repair ; the lead roof of the Chapter-house being used to roof 
the tower : but on April 12 of the following year, in anticipation no 
doubt of better investment, being an adept in the science of profit and loss, 
he sold it for 600/.. to Sir Robert Harley, Edward Harley, Walter Kyrle, 
Bennet Hoskyns, Edward Weaver, and William Crowther, Esquires, 
(being the County Members) 'for the public use and defence of the 
County.' Its condition five years afterwards is shown by the following 
document. 

A Survey of the Scyte of the ruinous Castle of Hereford with the 
Rights Members and Apptenances thereof scituate and being in the 
Cittye and in the Countie of Hereford late Pcell of the Possessions of 
Charles Stuart late King of England made and taken by us whose Names 
are hereunto subscribed by vertue of a Commission granted to us by the 
Honbte the Trustees appointed by Act of the Commons assembled in 
Pliam'. for Sale of y^ Honn". — Mann". & Lands heretofore belonging to 
y^ late King Queen & Prince under their Hands & Scales. 
The scite of -^^ ^^^ Scite of the ruinous Castle of Hereford with the 
Hereford Apptenances scituate and being in the pish of St Johns and 
Castle. near unto the CoUedge and Cittie of Hereford and adjoining 

to the River Wye being surrounded on the West on the North and on the 
East by a Wett Moate and on the South by the River Wye P' of which 
said ruinous Castle hath for Inclosure thereof the ruins of an old Wall 
with divers Fortifications built upon the said Wall and without y*^ same 
together with a certaine Dwelling House now standing in the said Castle 
called the Governors Lodge consisting of three Roomes below Staires and 
three above besides Garrets and necessarye Roomes with two little 
Roomes adjoyning to the said House towards the entring into the said 
Castle all w"**. s'^. Scite within and without the Walls ^B This Moate was 
together w***. the said Dwelling House and Moate partly round y^ castie 
containing by Estimacion five Acres and a half more ^^^"• 
or less wee valine to be worth p anh. . . . 05.2.00 £. s. 

vj. X 
The materiaiis -AJ-l that Tower scituate in the West p* of the Castle and 
of y« Keepe. upon the Mount called the Castle Hill commonly called the 
Keep built with Stone haveing a Ramper or Wall of Stone about y*" 
same upon the said Castle Hill which s'^. Tower is now covered with Lead 
taken from the Chapiter House belonging to y^ Cathedrall, all y^ 
Materiaiis of Lead & Stone with y^ Timber of y^ said Keep wee valine to 
bee worth upon the Place in Gross fortye Pound. 

The old ruinous Gate house standing & beeing in the old ruinous 
Walls on the North side of the said Castle covered over with pt of the 
said Lead taken from the Chapiter House afi'oresaid the Lead and other 
y^ Materiaiis of the said ruinous Gatehouse wee vaUue to bee worth upon 
the Place in Grosse twentye five Pound. 

There are two ruinous houses standing and beeing within the said 
Castle one of the which said Houses hath been used for the Maine Guard 
in the said Castle, the other House for quartering of Soldiers in the said 
Castle the Materiaiis of which said Houses wee valine to be worth upon 
y* Place in Grosse twentie Pound. 

Memorandum the said Castle standing upon the River Wye the 
possessors thereof as we are informed hath claimed a p'viledg of fishing 
in the said River and pbablye hath enjoyed the same but by reason of 
the discontinuance of Inhabitants in the said Castle the said Fishing hath 
of a long time been discontinued yett wee conceave y"^ there is a Right of 
Fishing belonging to y^ said Castle at y^ least soe far as the Bounds 
thereof doe extend along y*^ said River Wye. 

Memorandum y^ said Castle is now a Garrison under y'^ command of 
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Leuiten*. Cott Rogers, yett because the same was lately given us in Charge 
therefore we doe returne this Survey therof 

And all Waies Passages Liberties P''viledges Jurisdiccons Pfitts 
Commodities Advantages and Apptenances whoever to y^ same belonging 
or in any weise appteining or w"^*^. have been heretofore used occupied or 
enjoyed as pt. pceU and Member of y^ same 

&. s. 
Totall Valine p Ann . . . vj. x 

& s. 
Grosse Vallue is — 085.00.00 

rni • a f X J e JeREMIE BaINES 

This Survey was pfected y^ j -^ 

14- of DecemV J652 by us Viz^ Samuel Cottma^ 

Two years afterwards (Nov. 2, 1654), a committee, of which 
Col. Birch was one, having made a report to the Protector concern- 
ing the reduction of the forces and the demolition of certain 
garrisons, his opinion was, as to Hereford, that ' it lay near unto, 
if not in the very centre of, N. & S. Wales, those mountainous 
countries, vp'hich he feared had not forgotten their mountainous 
qualities, & for religion & other things not so well qualified as 
could be desired. The countries & people there, w^ere not so well 
affected as he could wish, & therefore this also was fit for further 
consideration.' ^ And so it continued a garrison under Rogers till 
the Restoration. From a certificate in the Record OfiBce it appears 
that workmen were employed in demolishing it in 1660. In 1682 
a workhouse had been built on the site, and other buildings were 
projected for manufactures. 

{Records of City of Hereford. — Bird MS8. — 

Hiirs MS. Collections. BurtorCs Diary.) ^ 

XXXVI. 

[Sequestered as he was, and deprived of all resources but his own unconquer- 
able spirit, once more, hoping as it were against all reasonable expectation, Lingen 
threw down the gauntlet in all the gallantry of an unconquered spirit as the 
Royalists thought, but according to the Parliamentarians in the madness and 
blindness of despair, — J. W.] 

THE DECLARATION OF THE GENTLEMEN AND OTHERS NOW IN ARMES IN 

THE COUNTY OF HEREFORD. 

By Commission from his highnesse the Prince of Wales : under the 
Command of Sir Henry Lyngen Knight, Colonell Generall of the said 
Countie. 

To wave all misconstructions that may unhappily bee cast upon our 
reall intentions is (in) this present engagement, Wee thought it necessary 
to hint upon and publish some principles and motives that have induced 

J Shrewsbury Castle he considered * a place of strength ; that if any enemy 
should get into it, & possess it, all the forces of England & Scotland would not 
be able to force them^ out.' This therefore was continued : but not Chepstow, 
for a reason that did him honour : 'because it was his own house, he would not 
have a garrison there at the Commonwealth's charge.' Chester and Bristol were 
to be continued, but not Warwick and Livei-pcol. 
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us hereunto wherein wee shall bee very submit (succinct ?) in regard our 
fellow-Subjects even of the humblest fortunes and capacities are already 
not incensible of them. 

After the storme of the late Warre was blowne over, and the Scots 
calmed and retired within their owne confines, both they and wee in 
this vimdsell (universal) concernment stood at gaze, hoping to tast of 
the sweet and often promised fruits of the many Declarations and Pro- 
testations of the two Houses and Armies for the settlement of the King- 
domes, Peace, Religion, Lawes, and His Majesty in his pristine Rights 
with glory and splendor, equall to the best of his Progenitors. 

But our pregnant expectations herein miscarried, for the King is iiigled 
in the He of Wyght, barberously misused, traiterously and desperately 
conspired against, being yet scarce a Prisoner of hope, his most Royall 
Consort diuorced, banisht, and most of his Princely Race under an un- 
naturall restraine, the knowne and ancient Lawes (wliich are the principall 
security of the Subjects prosperity) dispirreted (disparaged ?), and daily 
wounded by contradictory Votes and Ordinances upon every estates 
designe, Religion wholy unioynted and in stead of a settled Peace, a 
Scismaticall Army is propagated with a propetuated supported (support) 
of sixty thousand pound a Moneth, besides Excise, Free-quarter, and in- 
numerable other vast and insupportable prestures (pressures), amongst 
which wee cannot passe by the Arbitrary and uncontrolled power of the 
Committees and Govemours of the said Citie and County, by which our 
purses have beene milked (mulcted ?), our Persons imprisoned, our Horses 
taken away, our Cattle driven, and many of us plundred, and bloodily 
butchered at Kington, and elsewhere, without appeale or knowne Law 
whatsoever, and for the more firme intayleing of this uassalagc upon us 
and our Posteritie they have laid a foundation for the future of a new 
Militia to over-awe and inslave us to the Law-martiall for ever. 

Wherefore finding all their pretences in order to peace and settle- 
ment, to bee shaddowy (not to mention the Votes of new (no ?) Addresses, 
whereby the doore of all pacification was lately bolted) and their dilatorie 
overtures still to clash with the Honour and Conscience of his Majesty, 
Wee have for the antecedeinge causes re-assumed our Armes and doe 
declare, that with the expence of our blood and uttermost hazard of our 
lives and fortunes wee will endeavour against all opposition whatsoever to 
restraint (?) his Majesty with glory and honour, to repeale the Queene 
from banishment, to enlarge the royall Children under restraint, to 
establish the true Protestant Religion, and knowne Lawes, to have a free 
Parliament, for the better settling of our diflerences, to preserve the 
Union betweene us and the Scots, according to the Act of Pacification, 
and with the extirpation of all Arbitrary power nulling of all illegall Taxes, 
and disbanding of Armies, to obtaine a lasting wellgrounded and honour- 
able Peace, in persuance of wliich ends (being fully authorized and 
encouraged by his Highnesse the Prince of Wales, Captaine Generall of his 
Maiesties Forces by Sea and Land, within the Kingdome of England and 
Dominion of Wales, from whom the charge and Commanded (sic) in chiefe 
of the City and County commissioned to Sir Henry Lyngen, (under Hand 
and Scale) We are confident that all the good and loyall Subiects of this 
and the adiacent Counties, for we shall have others to their demirits (?) 
will rise and engage with us or contrubute assistance to us, declinmg all 
obedience to any other authority whatsoever, in which engagement (wee 
by Gods grace) hope to demeane our selues, that the whole Kingdome 
shall see wee squint not upon selfe-ends, but firmely fix our eyes upon the 
publike intrest. 

And so God save the. King and blesse our endeavours. 

August 22. 1648. 
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TTiis manifesto was followed in a few days by liis final over- 
throw ; ^ after which we find him, as might be expected in the case 
of so resolute and persevering an adversary, who had been for 
several years excepted from pardon, tbe object of especial pecuniary 
chastisement. His property had been already (April 22, 1647) 
heavily and vindictively amerced ; at first in a fine of half its value, 
4,270/^., but this being proved to be irregular was abated to a third ; 
the commissioners however seem to have taken a pleasure in 
annoying him by compelling him to make yearly allowances of 601. 
each to Col. Birch and ' the Constable of Hereford.' The accounts 
are stated in a very puzzling way ; ^ and there were many petitions, 
reports, and reviews : in 1649-50, not being able to raise 1,200Z. he was 
' allowed ' to sell lOOZ. per ann. out of his estate to pay the arrears 
of his fines with interest : at last Mr. Sherwin, an auditor to whom 
the case was referred in May 1651, when Lady Lingen was in 
London attending to his cause, after he had already paid 3,200Z., 
stated the whole fine at 2,714?. 175. \d. He was then discharged, 
bnt summoned to pay afresh by other commissioners, May 1655 ; 
it appears however that the debt was allowed to remain ' upon 
security, that he shall stand to & abide snch order as the Parlia- 
ment shall make therein ; ' and thus they continned to hold the rod 
over him to a comparatively late period. The ' Mad Lord Coningsby * 
in his account of the manor of Marden says that he was ' in the 
Compass of five years a Knight and no Knight and a Knight again ; * 
and that between 1647 and 1660, he ' with equal Vigour and Zeal, 
acted the glorious part of a loyal Cavalier and a complying Round- 
head ; the last part so near the time that it pleased the Almighty 
to restore his lawful Prince to the Throne of his Ancestors, and his 
injured Mother, the Queen, to her jointure-lands in Marden and 
Sutton, that it could no more be covered than excused, which, as 
'tis said, broke his hardy heart.' The eccentric and most irritable 
writer had no regard to facts, and cared little what he said of those 
whom he disliked ; and probably this only means that Lingen, in 
his anxiety to save the wreck of his property for his lady and ten 
children, and to avoid a fine of 40Z. incurred by disobedience in 
this special respect, dropped his title which the commissioners 
nevertheless seemed to have allowed him ; acting in the spirit of 
the Abyssinian proclamation as given by Bruce, ' They that are wise 
will keep themselves well when they are so,' and, taught by past 
Buff'erings and the miscarriages of others, not declaring himself before 
the Restoration till he could do so with impunity. He expressed 
no sorrow in his petitions for having offended the Parliament, and 
only calls it an imhaijpy war ; and the opinion of the whole county, 
exhibited in his return to Parliament in 1660,* fully clears the gal- 
lant old Cavalier from all suspicion of tergiversation. 

The fauiily was of great antiquity, and had originally been 
settled at Ljngen, near Brampton Bryan, where they possessed 
one of the castles on the Welsh border. Sir Henry, born at Rother- 
was, CO. Hereford, was the 4th child and eldest son of Edward 

' There is said to be a tradition that he was stoned in the brook at Lingen b 
Bridge near Brampton Bryan— possibly an obscure recollection of his disaster. 
2 The fine is stated by the acciu-ate Blakeway and Owen at 6,3-42^. 
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Lingen of Sutton, a Roman Catholic, and Blanch daughter of Sir 
Roger Bodenham, K.B. He is said to have possessed estates in 
the_ connties of Essex, Warwick, Chester, Stafford, and Salop, 
besides Hereford, with a rent-roll of 1,250Z. per ann. He was High 
Sheriff in 1638 and 1643, and at the latter date leat the King 20Z. 
Tvorth of plate on a writ of Privy Seal, part of which is still in the 
possession of his descendant Mrs. G. Unett of Leamington. Calamy 
has said that when he went to attend the Parliament he threatened 
Hawes, the ejected minister of Leintwardine (see ii. 23, 24) with 
ill-usage upon his return (Hawes having been charged with 
complicity in some anti-monarchical designs) : but after all his 
escapes from peril in the field, he sickened of small-pox, and died 
at Gloucester on his way home, in Jan. 1660-1. He was buried, 
as his lady was long afterwards, in the chancel at Stoke Edith, 
where Symonds tells us he had ' a faire house.' His eldest sou 
Edward died before him ; two others, Henry and William, left no 
heirs ; and of his 7 daughters, Elizabeth, Joan, Blanch, Cicely, 
Mary, Frances, and Alice, the last 3 only were married into the 
families of Dobyns, Unett, and Herring : of whom the Unetts alone 
preserve the descent in the direct line to the present time. 
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STORMING OF TREDAGH (dROGHEDA). 

The following curious anecdote is given just as it was found 
among the memoranda of the original author of these memorials. 

Bird and Marshall. 

(Aug. 24. 1826.) 

James Wood ^ took me into his shop, where I found a person whom 
he introduced to me with 'This gentleman comes from Drogheda.' We 
spoke about the pronunciation of the word, I said that formerly in the 
OHverian times it was spelt Tredagh, to which he assented. — 'Ah !' said 
he, 'Cromwell behaved barbarously there — the streets are reported to 
have run with blood two days.' I mentioned Sir Arthur Aston the 
governor being slain at the entrance of the Enghsh. ' I will tell you,' 
said he, 'a curious circumstance which occurred at that time to which 
I probably owe my existence. There were hving in Drogheda then two 
persons of the name of Marshall and Bird ; the former was a Protestant, 
the latter a CathoUc : they had been brought up in habits of friendship 
from their earliest youth notwithstanding their difference of reUgion 
which they determined should not divide them. When the country 
was in confusion, Bird said to Marshall, " From the days when we were 
at school together, we have always Hved as friends and dearly loved one 
another ; in the hour of danger let us agree mutually to protect each other 
as far as we are able, since one side or other must prevail," And to this 
they solemnly agreed. When Cromwell's soldiers broke into the town, 
Bird, pursued by them, fled to the house of Marshall and called upon 
him for aid : upon which he took him into the cellar and turned an 
empty tun over his head. Immediately after the soldiers came in quest 

' The celebrated miser, of Gloucester. 
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of Bird, and enquired of Marshall at his door if he had seen a fellow rim 
that way. " To be sure I did," he replied, " he is gone on : but you had 
better come in. I have a good cup of drink for you." They went with 
him into the cellar, and partook of his liquor, close by the empty cask 
which concealed his friend, who to that circumstance was indebted for 
his preservation. — Lately/ he added, 'Mr. Van Homrigh (or Emory) who 
is elected a Member of the Irish Parliament, and who is descended by 
liis mother's side from the Marshalls sent to me to say that he hoped I 
would be ready to do him a good office in remembrance of the ancient 
friendsliip between Bird and Marshall, and he for his i)art should be happy 
to do the same by me should any opportunity arise.' — Thus has the tra- 
dition been handed down in both families for several generations. The 
name of the narrator is Bird. 

Anthony a Wood's brother, who was serving as a Major in 
Cromwell's army, stated that 3,000 at least, besides some women 
and children, were put to the sword during two days ; without any 
attempt, as it seems, on the part of the General to repress this un- 
pardonable barbarity. In forcing their way up the staircase of a 
church tower they carried children before them as bucklers. The 
relation of a young lady attempted to be preserved by Wood, but 
instantly murdered by a soldier, is too horrible for these pages. 



ADDITIONS AND COEEECTIONS. 



Vol. i. p.'5, note '.—for 700 read 600. 

i. 11. The Bill, or Bill-hook, was in use throughout a -wide district. A letter 
from T. Bushell to Sir F. Ottley at Shrewsbury, Jan. 6, 1642-3, expresses the 
King's willingness to accept of 'guns, clubhs, or bills, such as S' Vincent 
Corbett gave me notice : ' and they were employed in an enclosure riot at Staunton 
near Monmouth in 1635. See Warburton, ii. 386. 

i. 37. The Herefordshire ship was supposed to be of 280 guns and 112 men. 

i. 48, note:— /or 18 read 20. 

i. 50. The reference to note 6 should stand after ' whole of them.' 

i. 63, note 2 :—/or 2 read 3. 

i. 66. A little before the fight at Eedmarley it is stated in Perfect Occurrences 
that Massey defeated a body of Wintour's horse that had crossed the Severn and 
were plundering the country. 

i. 80. The reference shoidd be to Clarendon, i. 658. 

i. 93, note 2 :for XII read XHI. 

i. 158. An acknowledgment was inadvertently omitted here, due to the 
Council of the Society of Antiquaries for their obliging permission to make use of 
the block from which the Plan of Hereford is printed. 

i. 161. Robert Kyrle was not the grandfather of the Man of Eoss, but uncle, 
according to Heath's pedigree, or first cousin according to that given by Eobinson. 

i. 164. Among these fabrications must be included an article in the Perfect 
Diumall as to the surprise and subsequent evacuation of Hereford by 2,000 
Welshmen, the arrival of the trained bands and volunteers, and the sending down 
of 300 dragoons to the assistance of the place. The Triie and S^eciall Passages 
gave additional currency to the fiction. 

i. 219, note 4. The tombstone of Mrs. Hyde, which, originally in the S. tran- 
sept, may still be seen outside Hereford Cathedral, states that her husband was of 
Berkshire. 

i. 221. Not only the shoulder but the wrist of the woman is said to have 
been dislocated by this ruf&an. 

i. 238. Some skeletons found in 1868 by W. P. Price, Esq. of Tibberton 
Court at Barber's Bridge, 4 miles from Gloucester on the Newent Eoad, are tra- 
ditionally assigned to Welshmen who fought at Highnam, were driven back, met 
by another body of enemies at the brook, where there was then no bridge, sur- 
rounded and killed. Another account states, with some support from the Perfect 
DiurnoU, that they had been repulsed in an attempt on the AVest gate, had fouglit 
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and been defeated at Ludman's Hill, where the new church stands, driven back 
and cut to pieces by fresh troops where the bodies were found. All the journals, 
even Mercurius Aulictcs, speak of a slaughter of many hundred Welshmen at the 
assault of their camp, though Corbet is silent, and "Waller says they did not lose 
above two. {Aulicus however asserts that his despatches were tampered with by 
the Parliament, and such was certainly the case with one of Cromwell's : — see 
Hist MSS. Commiss. Eeport, vii. 1.x.) A field-work is still visible on Ludman's 
Hill, near which two cannon-balls have been found ; and tradition speaks of Welsh 
' trunchments ' in the woods on either side of the S-mile-stone from Gloucester. 

i. 303, note 3. The quadrantal earthwork, perhaps wrongly so described, has 
since been levelled in enclosing the hill. Another, in "Waller's rear, called tra- 
ditionally ' the Soldiers' bed,' may have been employed by him : but his breastwork 
along the edge of the hill has almost if not entirely disappeared ; many bones 
were found in altering the road at that point, and weapons have been ploughed 
up : and a narrow lane coming straight down from Waller's left is said to have 
run with blood. 

i. 312, note 3 : — read This, &c. 

ii. 9. Lord Chandos is said to have had 3 horses killed under him at New- 
bury L In note 3 it should have been stated that the autograph P.S. was in the 
King's hand. 

ii. 22, note 3. For the use of the Directory in Hereford, see memoir of Mrs. 
Joyce Jefferies, Archceologia, xxxvii. 216. 

ii. 34. The following anecdote, which may probably be referred to this period, 
■was related on the spot in the early part of the present century, and is not yet 
forgotten. A party of parliamentary soldiers left Ross for the secluded and beau- 
tiful village of Sellack, on the Wye, with the intention of destroying the cross 
and chancel window, then as now filled with stained glass, the pious gift of the 
Scudamore family : the Vicar however, the Rev. R. Prichard, understanding their 
design, received them so hospitably that they desisted from their sacrilegious 
project (another account says they were entertained at Caradoc; but?), except 
one man who had made a vov7 of demolition of the remains of popery, and who 
compounded with his conscience by merely applying his piece to the lower part of 
the window and discharging a bullet through it, and the hole remained till to- 
wards the beginning of this century when it was filled with plain glass, of which 
there are still one or two bits near the bottom of the window. 

ii. 51, note 3. Hanmer's imprisonment lasted 19 months. 

ii. 76, note 1. This bridge, with those of Newport and Caerleon, was repaired 
in lUI.— Walter Powell's MSS. 

ii. 80, note 1. Vavasour is called 'Governor of this Cittie of Heref and 
Countie' in the collector's accounts, July 16; and ' Governor of this Cittie,' Aug. 
5, 16iS.— Price's MSS. 

ii. 100, note 4 :—/or ame read a name. 

ii. 113, line 2: — for Grandison read Gerrard. 

In this surprise of Monmouth, the row of houses called the Burgage, 

where traces of the ditch still remain, equidistant between Monk and Dixton gates, 
is pointed out by tradition as the place where the Royalists entered. 

ii. 116, note 3. An annual midnight mass is still celebrated at the grave of 
the Rev. John Kemble. It has been reported that Capt. Scudamore committed 
suicide, and that his wife and sister, or daughter, joined the Romish Church and 
were buried near Kemble. When Morgan, the last Roman Catholic tenant of 
Pembridge Castle, left the farm, he took with him the key of the chapel, to be 
delivered to none but a priest. The altar and candlesticks are still at Scatterford 
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near Coleford. Many Herefordshire houses were provided with a fishpond : there 
were several at the Castle, which were not drained till the present century. 

ii. 197. Two warrants addressed to parishes in the Hundred of Greytree, and 
attesting the activity of Bar. Scudamore at this period, are to be found in the 
Kingdome's Weekly Intelligencer, July 15 to 23, and notwithstanding some con- 
fusion of dates seem to be genuine. 

ii. 207. Coxe in his Monmouthshire states the number of pursuers as about 60. 

ii. 215. Lesley was then on his hasty march from Herefordshire to Scotland 
(see pp. 221, 398 fost) in consequence of the capture of Edinburgh by Montrose. 

ii. 218. The following passage from the Nympha Lihethri^ shows that the 
suspicion of unfair and poisoned missiles was entertained at the siege : a citizen is 
introduced saying 

Pure lead to send to you, we do not fail : 
But you to us return the lead with nail. 
And, 'gainst the law of nations (fie on it) 
Your lead is poison'd with your venomous bit. 

The allegation of poisoned bullets was common at this period (see i. 319); and 
either side recriminated especially on this ground at the siege of Colchester. The 
lead was bitten or * chewed,' to render the wound more severe. 

It appears from the life of Anthony a Wood that Crawford, who was only 
34 years of age, was killed on Aug. 17, and buried on the N. side of the Lady 
Chapel of Gloucester Cathedral, where a monumental half-length in white marble, 
with a baton in the right hand, was erected, but pulled down by the authorities 
after the Kestoration. 

ii. 221, Monro himself fully corroborates this opinion. 'Our Country 
Souldiers cannot endure to worke like the J>utch ; neither when they have taken 
paines, can they worke so formally as others.' — Expedition, ii. 39. 

ii. 223 note 3. This breaking of "Wilton Bridge was probably in consequence 
of the passage of Fairfax's army through Gloucester on their march into the "West. 
Tradition says that the original order was executed by "WilHam Kudhall. — Ari- 

conensia, 87. 

ii. 224. This local tradition is that the King slept at Leominster in the new 

house of Mr. Harris in Broad Street. 

ii. 230 note 1. More fully thus from J. W. — Mr. John Stallard told me many 
years ago that the parish of Clifford were obliged to keep watch and ward upon 
the [ancient] high road from Hereford to the Hay ; on the hill above Nant-y-glastir 
that looks towards the Hay. — It was also traditionally known that a similar pre- 
caution was resorted to above Tregoyd, near Llaneigon. 

ii. 231, note 1 -.—after register insert that. 

ii. 234. According to Barlow {Peerage, i. 100), the Marquess himself wrote 
Aimez L&yaute with a diamond on every window of the house. Like so many other 
sufferers he seems to have received no recompense from the ungrateful successor of 
■his much-loved monarch. He is said to have been once wounded, and once to have 
had a ball through his clothes during the siege. It was well that his lady escaped 
a few days before the storm. Her poor waiting-maid had been killed by a grenade 
before the investment was complete. Dr. Griffiths had 4 daughters there, and Inigo 
Jones was among the prisoners. Not contented with the severity of his punish- 
ment, the Parliament debated whether the Marquess should not lose his head. 

ii' 242. Poyntz is said in the Moderate Intelligencer to have had some cor- 
respondence with Byron, who on Oct. 10 desired a cessation of arms ; probably 
to gain time. 
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ii. 243. At the beginning of November Brereton complains that the Welsh 
' remaine see disaffected, as that they rather preferr to bury & destroy or to carry 
away their Victualls than that our men should partake thereof or our Leaguer 
receive any benefit thereby.' 

ii. 247. After Archbold's success at Malvern, Mercurius Veridicus says that 
two parties of Royalists drew out from Hereford and Ludlow ; but one was beaten 
at Ledbury, and the whole dispersed. 

ii. 263. From a MS. account of the contributions of an estate in the com- 
paratively remote parish of King's Caple, it appears that they paid to G-oodrich 
Castle in 1644 and 1645; as well as, what must have been especially annoying, to 
Gloucester also ; besides many other requisitions. 

ii. 267. The cause of Morgan's forbearance comes out from the Calendar of 
the House of Lords. The garrison of Hartlebury was sold to Morgan for the 
discharge of Col. Samuel Sandys's estate from sequestration. 

ii. 282, note 2. The same pamphlet {The Gallant Siege, &c. which is dated 
May 25, printed May 30) informs us that Sir T. Williams had drawn 80 men from 
Llangibby and as many from Pencoed Castle, with 150 from Chepstow, to garrison 
Usk : Kyrle had a considerable party of horse and foot near Raglan, and Birch 
was before Groodrich, ' though cur forrest-men, which joyned with him, lately re- 
ceived a brush [defeat] by their sally.' 

ii. 284, note 4. The article of furniture was a bureau. 

ii. 285. Hugh Peters's annuity was charged on lands at Church Honey bourne, 
CO. Worcester. 

ii. 298, note 3. About 2 miles from G-lasbury bridge, at a place called Brest 
(par. Boughrood) stood an old thatched cottage, of late uninhabited, and said to 
be haunted; but occupied by the same family for 400 years. When it was taken 
down in 1878, a leather bag, tied at the neck, and crumbling to dust when touched, 
was found concealed in the wall between the fireplace and a stone staircase : it 
contained probably several hundred silver coins, of which the builder secured 111. 
Tbey were perfect, about the size of florins and shillings ; the earliest date remarked 
was 1503, but it is said that ' they were in the reigns of Kings James and Charles 
and Queen Mary, and up to the end of the 16th century, none later.' It is to be 
regretted that this account is prima facie incorrect, as, if the date would admit, 
they may have been hidden during this occupation of Glasbury by a military 
force. 

ii. 302. The following interesting entry is found in the Calendar of the House 
of Lords, 1648. — Petition of Alice Dame Lyngen (vrife of Sir Henry Lyngen) in the 
behalf of her said husband ; petitioner, whose husband is a prisoner in Redd 
Castle, Montgomeryshire, prays that he may have liberty for six weeks to engage 
his estate for raising money to pay the fine upon his composition, and to settle 
some provision out of the poor remainder of his estate for the maintenance of her- 
self and seven children, in case the heavy sentence of banishment must be inflicted 
upon him. Sir Henry Lyngen Avas ordered by the House of Commons to be 
banished 10 Nov. 1648, C. J., vi. 73 ; the sentence was revoked 13 Dec. 1648, 
C. J., vi. 96. 

ii. 314. Anthony a Wood tells us in his Life that Silas Taylor, when in 
Oxford, would join in the ' musical meetings ' of the Royalists there. They appear 
to have originated in the expulsion of the Cathedral choirs, and to have died out 
on their restoration. Thomas Ken was an occasional attendant at the Oxford 
meeting. 

ii. 318, note 1. The bailiff of Ledbury unfortunately proclaimed King 
Charles II., and in consequence was arrested, wounded, and plundered by a party 
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of liorse, and forced to proclaim his Majesty a traitor. — Calendar of House of 
Lords, 1660. 

ii. 342. The "beacon at Carew in Pembrokeshire was existing in the memory 
of an ancient inhabitant, Mr, Llywelyn of Ynys-parc, aged nearly 76 in Nov. 1871. 
It was a tump of earth with a pole standing up, something like a mow of corn, 
not higher than a cottage, with 2 tar barrels balf-way up the pole, one on each 
side : he never remembered it used. 

ii. 345. The incorrectness of the drawings seems to have consisted solely in 
the omission of two stone benches extending the whole length of each side wall of 
the dungeon. One of the iron rings, with the lead by which it was attached to the 
stone, weighed 72 lbs. — Handbook to Boss and Archenfield, by Dr. Strong. 

ii. 353. If the statement is correct that Kyrle was born in 1618, he must have 
been very young at the date of this tract. He died in 1669. 

ii. 377. 'Hum: How:' was no doubt a Howorth of the Golden Valley, one 
of whom was married to James, younger brother of Thomas Penoyre. 

ii. 378. The following was omitted from its place from a transposition in 
the original MS. 

Plundering of Thomas Fenoyre. 

The eight daye of September 1648 : the soldyers have taken awaye from 
Thomas Penoyer certayne goodes as are hereunder written as foUoweth, | 

ffirst one ffraunces James, Richard Powell and John ffrench cam viollently 
into the said Thomas Penoyres house w"* their pistolls ready charged, to the 
greate feare & terror of his people, and searched the house and alt last went upp 
one payre of stayres to his owne chamber where he vse to laye : beinge his bed 
chamber and tooke from thence one newe sadle and furnitures w»^ cost xxs, and 
two bridles, one bitt of a bridle, one crossebowe & one sworde & belt beinge 
worth xxxs. 

Itm the said Thomas Penoyre beinge comynge towards his house when the 
said soldyers was there in his said house, the said Richard Powell & John 
fErench seinge him comynge did rvnne & apprehend him the said Thomas Pen- 
oyre and asked him woulde hee have quarters, or ells they wouMe pistoll him, and 
went very fierce & cruell vpon him soe that he was fayne to desire quarters, and 
vpon that they searched his pocketts and touke thence iijs vjd in money, and some 
written paupes that was effectuall for the vse of the said Thomas Penoyre. | 

Item the said ffraunces James Richard Powell & John ffrench kept the said 
Thomas Penoyre as a prisoner and [caujsed him to enter into a bond of Cli: 
penaltie to appe next mominge att the house of Mr: Hugh Lewis in Brilley [at 
nin ?]e of the clocke in the morninge before corporall Lukes and to bringe with him 
his ston horse w'^ a white starre in the forehead beinge worth xl«. ] 

Itm The said Thomas Penoyre apped the next morninge att the house of the 
said Hugh Lewis in Brilley, accordinge to tenor of [the said bond] before 
corporalfLukes, and tendered him x» in lyew [of the said] horse, but Lukes 
would not accept thereof, but kept [the said] Thomas as a prisoner. And the 
other soldyers ffraunces James, Richard Powell & John ffrench rayled at the 
said Thomas Penoyre and sayed that they weare sory that they had not burned 
his house And wished him w*'' all spede to send for the said horse or els they 
woulde plunder him of all the goodes [and] meanes that he had in the worlde. 
And vpon [this the] .said Thomas Penoyre was forced to send his se[rvant] w"> 
Luke's servant for the said horse, and to re[main a] prisoner in the meane tyme, 
and when the horse was deliu'ed vnto corporall Lukes the said Thomas Penoyre 
was released. I . 
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ii. 396. It is uncertain whether a traditionary story preserved about Tarring- 
ton more than 40 years ago, that a captain and his lady "wei'e killed near a well 
there, belongs to this period. Bones, a dagger, and a bracelet are said to have 
been dug up there. 

ii. 401. Kyrle was summoned to Haberdashers' Hall in August 1654 on the 
representation of Silas Taylor for having wasted and carried away the woods of 
Kowland Scudamore of Treworgan (par. Llangarren) to the value of 151. 

ii. 408. It is pleasant to relate that Rawlins — if it be the same man, of which 
there is no reason to doubt — gave signs of penitence in his old age. A tablet in 
the church of Llangarren records that he built the N. aisle at his own cost, and 
left an annual sum for clothing and Bibles for the poor of that and other parishes. 
He died in 1676 in his 89th year, and his bequest is unfortunately lost. 

ii. 410, note. The Calendar of the House of Lords shows that Timothy Wood- 
roffe, B.D., was presented to Kingsland in Oct. 1 648. — The names of Dilwyn, 
MuDsley, Hampton Bishop, Llanwarn, Byford, Kinnersley, Moreton-on-Lugg, and 
Stretton Grandison with Ashperton, occur among those of the benefices, for whose 
restoration petitions were presented to the House of Lords, June 23, 1G60. 
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Wintour, i. 228, 326, 355 ; ii. 8, 28, 103, 

123, 126, 172, 182 
Wirgens, i. 17 ; ii. 333 
Wonastow, ii. 100 
Woodhouse, i. 387; ii. 12, 268, 359 
Worcester, i. 144, 150, 291, 307 ; ii. 4, 

32, 37, 41, 185, 193, 233, 267, 271, 

301, 318 
Worcester, Marquess of, i. 30, 99, 105, 

155; ii. 4, 281, 284, 365 
Worcestershire, ii. 151, 161, 163, 248, 

323 
Wright, i. 320; ii. 11, 360 
Wyatt, ii. 282 



TEOMANS, i. 234, 297 
York, i. 65, 75, 97, 114 ; ii. 63, 64 
Yorkshire, ii. 52 



THE END. 
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